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ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON’S VISIT TO 
CAMBRIDGE, IN 1765. 
MR. EDITOR, 

TO specify the reasons why the fol- 
lowing communication has been so long 
delaved, might be difficult in itself, and 
certainly is not of the smallest im- 

rtance. Suffice it to own myself in 
your debt ever since the year 1814, for 
an elucidation of a note to one of the 
Letters on Etymology in your two first 
volumes, of which I acknowledge myself 
the author, under the assumed name of 
Humfree 'Tellfair. The note in question 
(see vol. 2. p. 525) is as follows : “ John- 
sn—Farmer. Though liberties have 
been here taken with the former of these 
great nen, yet the writer of these papers 
knew him well, which is the same thing 
assaying, loved, and revered him. Early 
in 1765, he had the singular happiness of 
introducing these two literary luminaries 
to their first personal interview, at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and of 
enjoying the intellectual banquets, that 


ensued, especially that attempted to be 


described by Dr. Sharp, of Benc’t, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for March 
ofthat year.”* After almost despairing 
for some time of being’ able to send you 
a narrative of Johnson's journey to 
Cambridge, worthy of your acceptance, 
I now hope, through the assistance of a 
dear and very old friend, to transmit 
vou something not derogatory to its 
illustrious subject. The gentleman here 
alluded to is the Rev. J. Lettice, then 
Fellow of Sidney Cellege, (since rector 
of Peasmarsh, Sussex,) of whose merits, 
aa writer, the public is already well 
apprized, and whom in the following 
uarrative, | shall always mention as 
my friend, 

My first introduction to Dr. Johnson 
was owing to the following circumstance. 
My friend and I had agreed upon at- 
tempting a new translation of Plutarch’s 

Ives; but previously, as [ was just 
then going to town, my friend wished 
He to consult Johnson about it, with 








*It was certainly written to some friend 
at that time, but it appears not to have fuund 
‘ls way into the Gentleman’s Magazine until 
oat years afterwards, viz. in March 

oa 
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whom he himself was well acquainted. 
In consequence, when in town, 1 pro- 
cured an interview with Levett,* who 
willingly next morning introduced me 
to breakfast with the great man. His 
residence was then in some old-fashioned 
rooms called, [I think, Inner Temple- 
lane, No.1. At the top of a few steps 
the door opened into a dark and dingy - 
looking old wainscoted anti - room, 
through which was the study, and into 
which alittle before noon, came rolling, 
as if just roused from his cabin, the 
truly uncouth figure of our literary 
Colossus, in a strange black wig, too little 
for him by half, but which, before our 
next interview, was ‘exchanged for that 
very respectable brown one in which his 
friend, Sir Joshua,’so faithfully depicted 
him. I am glad, however, I saw the 
queer black bob, as his biographers have 
noticed it, and as it proved that the 
lustre of native genius can break through 





———— — 


* Dr. Levett,as he was called, was a native 
of JTull, and in early life became a waiter in 
a coffee-house at_Paris. The surgeons who 
frequented it, finding him attentive to their 
conversation, raised a subscription for him 
among themselves, and-gave him some in- 
structions in anatomy. - He alse obtained by 
the same means admission to, the lectures 
on medicine, and thus was enabled to set up 
for himselt; but whether he ever took any 
degreeis uncertain. The rest of his life alsp 
is unknown, till he became acquainted with 
Johnson, who made him his domestic phy- 
sician, gave him apartments in his house, 
and treated him‘with great kindness. After 
breakfasting with the Doctor, he usually 
went round among his patients, then attended 
Hunter’s lectures, and returned at night. 
* All his physical knowledge,” said John- 


son, “and it is not inconsiderable, was 


obtained through the ear. Though he buys 
books, he seldom looks into them, or dis- 
covers any power by which he can be sup- 
posed to judge of an author’s merit.” Before 
he became an inmate of the Doctor’s he 
narried a common strumpet, who passed 
herself off upon him as a heiress, while he 
did the same upon her asa physician of 
great practice. They were separated by the 
intervention of Johnson, with whom Levett 
resided above twenty years, and died at his 
house, January, 1782. His memory was 
honoured by his old patron, with a poetical 
tribiite of affection. SDITOR. 
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the most disfiguring habiliments. He 
seemed pleased to see a young Cantab in 
his rooms, and on my acquainting him 
with the business on which | had taken 
the liberty of consulting him, he rather 
encouraged our undertaking than other- 
wise; though after working at it fora 
few months we found the work too 
tedious and incompatible with other pur- 
suits, and were obliyed to relinquish it. 
After this, the great man questioned me 
about Cambridge, and whatever regarded 
literature, and attended to my answers 
with great complacency. ‘The situa- 
tion of these apartments I well re- 
member. 1 called once more before I 
left town, but the Dr. was absent, and 
when Francis Barber, his black servant, 
opened the door to tell me so, a group 
of his African countrymen were sitting 
round a fire in the gloumy anti-room ; 
and on their all turning their sooty faces 
at once to stare at me they presented 
a curious spectacle. I repeatedly after- 
wards visited him, both in Johnson’s- 
court and Bolt-court. 

Though Ll meant at first to confine 
myself solely to his Cambridge excursion, 
yet, that we may not lose, as Garrick 
says, ‘‘one drop of this immortal man,” 
permit me to say a few words respecting 
these different calls. When alone he 
sometimes asked me to take tea with 
him; and [I can truly say, that I never 
found him morose or overbearing,though 
[freely contradicted him, with which he 
seemed pleased, and in order to lead a 
yéung man into a sort of controversy 
or discussion, he would now and then 
advance what he did not think. He 
has been aptly compared to a ghost, as 
he would seldom speak first, but would 
sit librating in his chair till a question 
was asked, upon which he would promptly 
and fluently dilate. The reason for this 
seems, as a first-rate genius, who feels 
himself equally prepared to discuss 
whatever subject may be started, must 
deem it more to his own honour that he 
should not chuse the topic himself. 
When I saw the Doctor again, after we 
had given up Plutarch, 1 told him that 
my friend and Professor Martyn * 
Lad undertaken to give an edition in 
English, with the plates, of the Hercula- 
neum Antiquities. Johnson. ‘“ They 
don’t know what they have undertaken ; 
the engravers will drive them mad, Sir.” 
And this perhaps, with other reasons, 
might prevent their executing more than 
one volume. At another time, he said, 

* The Rey. Thomas Martyn, fellow of 
Sidney College, and botanical Professor at 
Cambridge. 


“that Mr. Farmer, of your College, js 
avery clever man, indeed, Sir.” Ang 
on my asking him whether he knew the 
fact with respect to the learning of 
Shakespeare, befure that gentleman's 
publication? Johnson. “ Why, yes, Sir 
I knew in general that the fact was a; 
he represents it; but [ did not know it, 
as Mr. Farmer has now taught it me, by 
detail, Sir.” 1 was. several times the 
bearer of messages between them; and 
my suggesting and expressing a hope 
that we should some time or other haye 
the pleasure of seeing him at Cambridge 
when I should be most happy to introduce 
them to each other, might somewhat con- 
duce to his taking the journey | am about 
to describe. 

The last time I called upon him was 
long after the Cambridge visit, and | 
found with him Mr. Strahan, his son, 
the Vicar of Islington, and two or 
three other gentlemen, one of whom was 
upon his legs taking leave, and saying, 
“Well, Doctor, as you know I shall set 
off to-morrow, what shall I say for you 
to Mrs. Thrale, when [ see her?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, you may tell her 
how I am: but noa, Sir, noa, she knows 
that already ; and so when you see Mrs, 
Thrale, you will say to her what itis 
predestined that you are to say to her, 
Sir.” Amidst the general laugh oe- 
casioned by this sally the gentleman re- 
tired; and Doctor joining in the merri- 
ment, proceeded, “‘ for you know, Sir, 
when a person has said or done any 
thing, it was plainly predestinated that 
he was to say or do that particular thing, 
Sir.” I recollect but one more interview 
with him in town, but to describe that 
would lead me so far out of my way at 
present, that I believe I must defer 
this to some future communication. 

Of the journey IJ principally intended 
to describe, there is, as I observed, 4 
short account by Dr. Sharp in the Gen- 
tlemen's Magazine for March, 1789, in 
which he there addresses his friend, “1 
have had Johnson in the chair in which 
I am now writing. He came down 02 
Saturday with a Mr. Beauclerk, who 
was a friend at Trinity, (a Mr. Lester, 
or Leicester.) Caliban, you may be sure, 
was not roused from his lair till next 
day noon. He was not heard of 
Monday afternoon, when J was sent for 
home to two gentlemen unknown. 2f 
drank his large potations of tea with me, 
interrupted by many an indignant ¢02- 
tradiction and many a noble sentiment, 
&c. He had a better wig than usual, 
but one whose curls were not, like 
Sir Clpudesley’s, formed for ‘ete 
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puckle.. He went to town next morn- 
ing; but as it began to be known that 
he was in the University, several persons 
got into his company the last evening 
at Trinity.” And then his conclusion is 
equally foolish and indecent; “ where 
about twelve he began to be very great, 
gripped poor Mrs. Macauley to the 
skin, then gave her for a toast, and drank 
herin two bumpers.’ Who these several 
rsons were will appear in the sequel. 
When I mentioned a wish to in- 
troduce him to our common friend 
Farmer, the Doctor did not seem dis- 
inclined to the proposal; and it was on 
a Saturday in the beginning of March, 
1763, that having accepted the offer of 
Topham Beauclerk, esq. to drive him 
down in his phaeton, they arrived at the 
Rose Inn, Cambridge. My friend, of 
Sidney, had the honour to be the only 
gownsman sent for by the great man to 
send the first evening with him, though 
Mr. Beauclerk had probably also his 
friend from Trinity. Next morning, 
though Caliban, as Sharp saucily calls 
him, might have been time enough out 
of his lair, yet [ admire his prudence and 
good sense in not appearing that day at 
St. Mary's, to be the general gaze during 
the whole service. Such an appear- 
ance at such a time and place might have 
turned, as it were, a Christian Church 
into an idol temple ; but vanity consorts 
not with real excellence. He was however 
heard of that day, for he was with the 
above party, with the addition perhaps 
ofanother friend of his, our respectable 
Greek Professor, Dr. Lort; but whether 
ornot, | was myself of my friend’s Sun- 
day party, we can neither of us clearly 
reeollect. ‘To my enquiries concernin 
this Sidney symposium, my friend has 
returned the following short, but lively 
description of it: ** Our distinguished 
visitor shone gloriously in his style of 
dissertation on a great variety of sub- 
jects. [ recollect his condescending to 
as earnest a care of the animal as of the 
intellectual man, and after doing all 
justice to my College bill of fare, and 
without neglecting the glass after dinner, 
hedrank sixteen dishes of tea. I was 
idly curious enough to count them, from 
What T had remarked, and heard Levett 
mention of his extraordinary devotion 
to the tea-pot.” 
On this subject Boswell observes, 
Ol. 1. p. 286.) that “ Johnson’s nerves 
must have been uncommonly strong, not 
0 have been extremely relaxed by such 
2 intemperate use of the infusion of 
lus fragrantleaf. He assured me that 
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he never felt the least inconvenience 
fromit.” It is remarkable that the only 
controversy Johnson ever was engaged 
in, was with the truly amiable Seche 
Hanway, about his Essay on Tea. I 
have several times met with that emi- 
nently good, which is better than great, 
man, Mr. Hanway, at the house of Mrs. 
Penny, or Penné, in Bloomsbury- 
square,.a lady, who in 1771, dedicated to 
him a volume of Poetry, calling him 
‘“‘ The second Man of Ross.” Once he was 
unluckily introduced in the very midst 
of alarge tea-drinking party, which made 
the Philanthropist look grave, and rather 
disconcerted our elegant and accom- 
plished hostess. At the same house 
too, 1 once heard: him mention Johnson 
and his criticism with a warmth that I 
did not expect from the meek and gentle 
Hanway. ‘“ The man,” said he, “ abuses 
my work upon tea; and he sits in this 
manner,” mimicking the shaking of the 
Doctor’s hands and head, ‘and then he 
wonders what I can mean by writing 
against so wholesome a beverage ; while, 
as he is unable to keep a nerve of him 
still, he is all the while slopping half of 
it upon his breeches knees.” When E 
told this anecdote to Dr. Percy,* he was 


much diverted, and observed, ‘“ Aye, 


aye; and yet, in spite of all his tea- 
bibbing the gigantic Johnson could have 
seized with both hands upon the puny 
Hanway, and discerped him.” 

Before [ close my account of the 
Sidney dinner, let me observe, that 
though my friend could not recollect 
any of the Doctor’s bon-mots at that 
time, yet the enquiry brought to his 
mind aformer one of our literary hero, 
so well authenticated and perhaps so 
little known, that though it has no re- 
ference to our present story, I shall 
take this opportunity of recording it. 
From the year 1768 to 1771, my friend 
was Chaplain to his Majesty’s Minister, 
at the court of Denmark, Sir R. Gun- 
ning, and tutor to hischildren. One of 
the latter;-a very accomplished young 
lady, became in process of time the Hon. 
Mrs. Digby, who related to her former 
tutor the following anecdote. This lady 
was present at the introduction of Dr. 
Johnson at one of the late Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s literary parties, when Mrs. Digby 
herself, with several still younger ladies, 
almost immediately surrounded our 
Colossus of literature (an odd figure sure 
enough) with more wonder than polite- 





* The late learned and amiable Bishop 
of Dromore. 
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ness, and while contemplating him, as if 
he had been some monster from the de- 
serts of Africa, Johnson said to them— 
« Ladies, I am tame; you may stroke 
me. ’—*‘* A happier, or more deserved 
reproof,” Mrs. D. said, “ could not have 
been given!” 

{ now hasten to redeem my pledge by 
describing the first meeting of our two 
great luminaries, Johnson and Farmer, 
referred to in the note in your 2d vol. 
p. 929. On Monday morning I met the 
former at Sidney with the view of con- 
ducting him to the latter at Emmanuel. 
As the Doctor was a stranger at Cam- 
bridge, we took ; circuitous rout to 
rive him a cursory aiuae of some of 
the colleges. We passed through Tri- 
nitv, which he admired in course, and 
then said to me, ‘* And what is this 
next ?>°—** Trinity Hali."—*“ I like that 
college. "—‘* Why so, Doctor ?°—“< Be- 
cause | like the science that they study 
there.’ Hence he walked, or rather, 
perhaps, rolled or waddled, in a manner 
not much unlike Pope's idea of 
—a dab chick waddling through the copse, 
either by or through Clare Hall, King’s 
College, Catherine Hall, Queen's, Pen- 
broke, od Peterhouse, to the place of 
our destination. 

The long - wished - for interview of 
these unknown friends was uncommonly 
jeyous on both sides. After the saluta- 
tions, said Johnson—“ Mr. Farmer, I 
understand you have a large collection 
of very rare and curious books.” Far- 
mer. ‘* Why yes, sir, to be sure I have 
plenty of all such reading as was never 
read.’ Johnson. “ Will you favour me 
with a specimen, sir?’ Farmer, con- 
sidering for a moment, reached down 
‘* Markham’s Booke of Armorie,” and 
turning to a particular page, presented 
it to the Doctor, who, with rolling 
head, attentively perused it. The pas- 
sage having beeu previously pointed out 
to myself, 1 am luckily enabled to lay 
it before the reader, because I find it 
quoted, totidem verbis, as a great cu- 
riosity, which it certainly is, at line 101] 
of the first part of “The Pursuits of 
Literature.’ The words in question 
are said to be the conclusion of the first 
chapter of “ Markham’s Booke,” en- 
titled, “‘ The difference between Churles 
and Gentleman,” and is as follows :— 

‘ From the offspring of gentlemanly 
Japhet came Abraham, Moses, Aaron, 
and the Prophets, &c. &c.—and also the 
king of the right line of Mary, of whom 
that only absolute gentleman Jes us, Gen- 
tleman by his mother Mary, Princesse of 
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Coat Armorie,” &c. ‘Towards the eon. 
clusion of which unaccountable and aj. 
most incredible folly, the Doctor's fea. 
tures began most forcibly to remind me 
of Homer's psidicov Bropugaics Beorwracy: 
and if you can conceive a cast of coun. 
tenance expressive at once of both plea. 
santry and horror, that was the one 
which our sage assumed when he ex. 
claimed —* Now I am shocked, sir— 
Now I am shocked !’—which was only 
answered by Farmer with his usual ha! 
ha! ha! for even blasphemy, where itis 
unintentional, may beso thoroughly ridj- 
culous as merely to excite the laugh of 
pity! 

What [ have next to relate occurred 
during the visit, but at what period of it 
is uncertain. If the great man left us 

1 Tuesday morning, as Sharp asserts, 
a I think correctly, then it must have 
been on Sunday afternoon, which will 
prove that I was of the Sidney-party, and 
went with the rest, conducted by Mr, 
Leicester, into Trinity library. On our 
first entering, Johnson took up, on the 
right-hand side, not far from the door, a 
folio, which proved to be the Polyhistor 

of Morhof, a German genius of great 
celebrity in the 17th century. On open- 
ing this he exclaimed—‘ Here is the 
book upon which all my fame was ori- 
ginally founded: when L had read this 
book I could teach my tutors !°—* And 
now that you have acquired such’ fame, 
Doctor,” said Mr. Leicester, * you must 
feel exquisite delight in your own mind.” 
Johnson. “ W hy noa, sir, noa, | have, 
no such feeling on that account, as you 
have attributed to me, sir.” Whether 
the sincerity of Johnson's declaration be 
allowed or not, the anecdote may per- 
haps supply a useful hint to future aspir- 
ing geniuses ambitious of emulating so 
great a man. 

Monday, then, we may say, Was. pro- 
bably that last evening on which the 
symposium took place, of which Sharp 
has attempted to give so ridiculous an 
account. That some strangers crowded 
about him was the absurd notion of 
Sharp; but the plain truth is, that on 
this /ast evening there was assembled at 
the chambers of Mr. Leicester, in Ne- 
vell’s Court, rinity College, the very 
same company as before - viz. Mr. L. 
the entertainer, Mr. Be suclerk, Drs. 
Johnson and Lort, my triend, and my- 
self, with the addition only of Farmer, 
on whose account principally the journey 
was undertaken. 

During our conviviality nothing oC 
curred that was at all like an indignant 
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contradiction, though the Doctor was 
pimself sometimes purposely contradicted 
to elicit the sparks of his genius by 
collision. ‘here was, however, no lack 
of noble sentiments; and on any subject 
being started, he would instantly give a 
grt of treatise upon it in miniature. 
Long before 12 o'clock our hero began 
to be. very great ; for on his entering ‘the 
room, havi ing a pain in his face he bent 
it down to the fire, archly observing, 
with a smile, * This minority cheek of 
mine is W arring against the general con- 
stitution. "—-** Nay, Doctor,” said Beau- 
derk, who well knew how to manage 
him, “ you musn’t talk against the mi- 
nority, for they tell you, you know, that 
they are your friends, and wish to sup- 
port } your liberties, and save you from 
oppression.’ Johnson. “* W hy yes, sir, 
just as wisely, and just as necessarily as 
if they were to build up the interstices 
of the cloisters at the bottom of this 
court, for fear the library should ‘fall 
upon our heads, sir.y He was brilliant, 
therefore, from the very first; and might 
not the above be accepted as a lively and 
decisive auswer to minority politics in 
general, during the whole of the present 
reign ? 

Kit Smart happening to be mentioned, 
and that he had broken out of a house of 
confinement: “ He was a fool for that,” 
said Roache ‘for within two days 
they meant to have released him.” John- 
su: * Whenever poor Kit could make 
his escape, sir, it would always have 
been within two days of his intended 
liberation.” He then proceeded to speak 
highly of the parts and se holarship of 
wor Kit; and to our great surprise, re- 
cited a number of lines out of one of 
Smart’ s Latin 'Triposes ; and added, 

“fit Smart was mad, sir.” Beauclerk : 
“What do you mean by mad, Doctor ?” 
Johnson: “ Why, sir, he could not walk 
the streets without the boys running 
alter him.” Soon after this, on John- 
son's leaving the room, Beauclerk said to 

w—* What he s says of Smart is trae of 
himself :” which well agrees with my 
observations duri ing the walk | took with 
him that very morning. Beauclerk also 
took the same opportunity to tell usof that 
most astonishing, and scarcely credible 
tiort of genius, his writing Rasselas in 
two days and a mieht, and then trav eiling 
down with the price to support his siek 
hotier! But Boswell says this was 
done alter her decease, to pay her debts 
and funeral expenses. (Vol. |, p. BUG.) — 


s cither case, what parts! — what 
pitty ! 
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On the Docter’s return, Beauclerk 
said to him, * Doctor, why do you keep 
that blind womanin your house?” John- 
son: *“ Why, sir, she was a friend to yy 
poor wife, and was in the house with her 
when she died. And so, sir, as I could not 
find in my heart to desire her to quit my 
house, poor thing! she has remained in 
it ever since, sir.” Jt appears, however, 
that the friendship and conversation of 
the intelligent Anna Williams, proved in 
general highly gratifying to him, and he 
teelingly lamented her loss, in 1783.— 
(See Boswell, vol. 111. p. 494.) 

A question was then asked him re- 
specting Sterne. Johnson: “ in a com- 
pany where [ lately was, Tristram 
Shandy introduced himself; and Trris- 
tram Shandy had scarcely sat down, 
when he informed us that he had been 
writing a Dedication to Lord Spencer; 
and sponte sui he pulled it out of his 
pocket; and sponte sua, for nobody de- 
sired him, he began to read it; and be- 
fure he had read half a dozen lines, 
sponte mea, sir, I told him it was not 
English, sir.’ This trifle is prefixed to 
vol. v. and may be fairly said to justify 
the censure of the critic, even supposing 
it contained no other error previously to 
the giving of the above broad hint. It 
will scarcely be regarded as a forced di- 
eression, if L here relate what Farmer 
observed to me a year or two before this 
period, respecting the ill-judging Sterne. 
** My good friend,” said he one day in 
the parlour at Emmanuel, “ you young 
men seem very fond of this Tristram 
Shandy; but mark my words, and re- 
member what [I say to you; however 
much it may be talked about at present, 
yet, depend upon it, in the course of 
twenty years, should any one wish to 
refer to the book in question, he will be 
obliged to go to an antiquary to inquire 
for it.” "This has proved truly pro- 
phetic; and it affords a strong confirma- 
tion of that poetical adage, generally, 
though falsely, attributed to Pope, while 
it belongs to Lord Roscommon, viz. :— 

‘That want of decency is want of sense. 


Tn the height of our convivial hilarity, 
our great man exclaimed—“ Come, now, 
iil give you a test: now I'll try who is 
a true antiquary amongst you. Has any 
one of this company ever met with the 
History of Glorianus and Gloriana?” 
Farmer, drawing the pipe out of his 
mouth, followed “by a cloud of smoke, 
instantly said—“ I’ve got the book.” —~ 
‘Gi’ me your hand, gi’ me your hand,” 
said Johnson; “ you are the man after 
my own heart.” And the shaking of 
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two such hands,with twosuch happy faces 
attached to them, could hardly, [ think, 
be matched in the whole annals of lite- 
rature! 

As to politics, it is well known that 
the Doctor was a firm and strenuous de- 
fender of the monarchical form of go- 
vernment, as approaching the nearest, 
that human wisdom is capable of doing, 
to the Divine model, by placing over the 
nation a Prince who shall be clearly 
above, and unconnected with the very 
highest ranks of his subjects. This must 
be the most natural form of a community, 
the safest, and the freest, because the 
most impartial. Why then should mor- 
tals wish for a different one ?— why 
covet the rule of factious nobles or bur- 
gomasters ?—or destroy millions of their 
tellow-creatures, to establish that most 


horrible of all tyrannies, the power of 


Le Peuple Souverain, or a lawless and 
infuriate mob? Being, therefore, him- 
self a true patriot, he was naturally 
much amused by facetiously exposing 
and ridiculing sham-patriots or reform- 
ers; and on being asked for a toast, his 
answer was—“ If you wish for a gen- 
tleman, I shall always give you Mr. 
Hollis: if for a lady, Mrs. Macaulay, 
sir.” This Mr. Hollis, it may be pro- 
per to say, was a bigoted Whig, or re- 
publican; one who mis-spent an ample 
fortune in paving the way for sedition 
and revolt in this, and the neighbouring 
kingdoms, by dispersing democratical 
works, and sometimes highly ornament- 
ed with daggers, caps of liberty, &c. 
His favourite author was Milton, though 
I fear he respected the rebel rather than 
the bard. And here I am tempted to 
observe, that England and her newly- 
recovered monarchy acquired immortal 
honour, by so far paying homage to the 
genius of Milton, as to exempt him from 
the list of the regicides! This Hollis, 
indeed, might be said even to have laid 
the first train of combustibles for the 
American explosion; he having long ago 
sent a present of some elegant book, or 
books, to Harvard College, in New Cam- 
bridge, accompanied by the following 
curious document :—** People of Massa- 
chussets !—When your country shall be 
cultivated, adorned like this country ; and 
ye shall become elegant, refined in all 
civil life, then—if not before—‘ware to 
your liberties!"—Well, and might we 
not, with the same kind of old-goat-like 
elocution, say to every loyal, peaceable, 
and conscientious man in the kingdom— 
«¢ Should democracy too much abound, 
hen—ware your liberties and proper- 
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ties!—or even—'ware your lives; or at 
least—'ware those rights and privile 
without which social life cannot either 
be comfortable or secure !’* 

It seemed requisite to record thug 
much of this almost unknown simpleton, 
of whom not a word more was said on 
the present occasion. As for the female 
politician, her notions about government 
have been sufficiently trumpeted by her- 
self. It has been reported, but whether 
in print or no [ cannot tell, that ina 
dispute with this political lady, Johnson 
once said-—-‘* You are to recollect, ma- 
dam, that there is a monarchy in heaven.” 
Mrs. Macaulay: ** If 1 thought so, sir, | 
should never wish to go there.” True 
it is, that our philosopher's exhibition of 
thislady’s principles and conduct wasarich 
classical treat, of which I much regret that 
I can present to my readers nothing more 
than the concluding circumstance, — 
with which it now appears to be high 
time that this narrative also should be 
brought to a conclusion. 

After much of the Doctor’s sportive- 
ness and play of wit, at the lady’s ex- 
pense, it must be owned, Beauclerk call- 
ed out-—“ Come, come, Doctor, take 
care what you say, and don't be too 
saucy about Mrs. Macaulay ; for if you 
do, I shall find means of setting her upon 
you as soon as we return, and she will 
comb your wig for you pretty hand- 
somely.’ Johnson. “ Well, sir, and 
pray by what means do you propose to 
achieve this notable exploit of yours, 
Mr. Beauclerk?” Beauclerk. “Oh! I'll 
soon tell you that, Doctor. You can't 
deny that it’s now a full fortnight since 
Mrs. M. made you a present of her his- 
tory; and to my certain knowledge it 
still remains in your study without one 
of the leaves being cut open; which is 
such a contempt of the lady’s genius and 
abilities, that, should I acquaint her with 
it, as perhaps [ shall, I wouldn't be in 
your place, Doctor, for a good deal, I 
assure you.” Johnson, sub-laughing all 
the while at this threat—“ Why, in the 
first place, sir, | am so far from denying 
yeur allegations, that I freely confess 
before this company, that they are per- 
fectly true and correct. The work of 
Mrs. Macaulay is indeed in the situation 


en 


* Thomas Hollis was born in London in 
1720, and died suddenly while walking in his 
grounds at Corscombe, in Dorsetshire, @ 
1774. He reprinted many of the poli 
works of Milton, Algernon Sydney, Har 
rington, and other republican writers, at @ 
great expepse—EDITOR. 
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that you have described. But in the 
second place, sir, L may safely, L believe, 
defy all your oratorical powers so far to 
work upon that lady’s vanity as to induce 
her to believe it possible, that I could 
have suffered her writings to lie by me 
so long, without once gratifying myself 
by aperusal of them. However, pray 
try, Mr. Beauclerk: I beg you will try, 
sir, as soon as you think proper; and 
then we shall see whether you will 
soonest bring the lady about my ears, or 
about your Own, sir.” 

Such was the rapid appearance and 
disappearance, the very transient visit of 
this great man, to an University super- 
eminently famous in itself for the pro- 
duction of great men. It was a visit, 
however, Of which he spoke afterwards 
intown, to the writer of this account, 
with very pleasing recollections. ‘Though 
he must have been well known to many 
of the heads and dectors at this seat of 
learning, yet he seemed studious to pre- 
serve a strict incognito; his only aim 
being an introduction to his favourite 
sholar—his brother patriot, and anti- 
quary, who was then Mr. but afterwards 
Dr. Farmer, and master of his college, 
and who finally declined episcopacy. 
Merit like Johnson’s seeks not publicity; 
it follows not fame, but leaves fame to 
follow it. Had he visited Cambridge at 
the commencement, or on some public 
occasion, he would doubtless have met 
with the honours due to the bright lumi- 
nary of a sister University; and yet, 
even these honours, however genuine 
and desirable, the modesty of conscious 
excellence seems rather to have prompted 


him to avoid. 
B. N. TuRNER. 
Denton, Lincolnshire, 


Oct. 17, 1818. 





ON AMATORY POETRY. 

EVERY age has characteristics pe- 
tuliar to itself, by which it is distinguish- 
td from the preceding times, and by 
Which jt is described to posterity.--The 
Sntish nation at present exhibits among 
its literary productions, a mixture of 
puritanical strictness on the one hand, 
aud of polished licentiousness on the 
other, and both sides seem equally re- 
tolved, While one, therefore, under a 
“rious apprehension of the decline of 
tational morality, is strenuously occupied 
“reprobating and reviling the alleged 
‘pravity of modern manners, their op- 
ponents roused into resistange, appear 
w less determined to assert what they 
“wader to be the cause of liberal and 
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enlightened society. One party can see 
no evil except in the refinement of 
luxury; the other dreads nothing so 
much as an approach towards a state of 
intolerance and superstition. This con- 
flict of opinions is deserving of attention. 
It has proceeded further than probably 
either of the parties concerned in it ori- 
ginally intended; it has produced much 
vexation, and if pertinaciously and acri- 
moniously persisted in, the consequences 
ensuing from it may prove highly detri- 
mental to the repose and welfare of the 
country. Amatory writings are already 
nearly interdicted, as tending only to in- 
flame the passions, and corrupt the 
morals. Philosophers, as Fielding ob- 
serves, admitted this species of writing 
into their closets; and examples of the 
most virtuous authors of every period 
and country might be cited, who have 
amused themselves with describing in 
their writings the effect of this most im- 
portant and elegant affection of the 
mind. | 

It is pretty obvious, however, that 
the Greek and Roman writers, with the 
exception perhaps of Anacreon and Ca- 
tullus, had little or none of that delicacy 
of sentiment, and variety of fancy so 
essentially necessary to raise and animate 
the poetry of love. ‘It has been often 
remarked,” says Mr. Moore, “ that the 
ancients knew nothing of gallantry, and 
we are told that there was too much sin- 
cerity in their love to trifle with the 
semblance of passion. But I cannot ad- 
mit that they were any thing more con- 
stant than the moderns; they felt all th 
same dispositions of the heart, thoug 
they knew nothing of those seductive 
graces by which gallantry almost teaches 
it to be amiable.” This is doubtless 
correct; there was no sentiment—none 
of that refinement of passion, which 
seeks refuge in its own voluptuousness 
among the earlier writers of antiquity ; 
they were either all frigidity, or gross- 
ness; the union of sportiveness with 


feeling they were strangers to, for when 


they attempted to be pathetic they gene- 
rally descended to pitiful lamentation, 
and when they sought to express the 
fervency of passion, they were commonl 

obscene. Ovid, in the midst of his en- 
comiums on Augustus, has not forgotten, 
in the same epistle, to make his apology 
to the charge laid against him of cor- 
rupting the Roman youth by the licen- 
tiousness of his poetry. He pleads the 
example of other poets, and does not ex- 
cept even Virgil, the chastest of them 
all, whose episode of Dido and Eneas:is 
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a continued scene of illicit love, and vet, 
says he, there is no part of his works 
half so much read as this. 
Nec legitur pius ulla magis de corpore toto 
Quam non legitimo feedere junctus amor. 
Epist. ad Augus. 
The truth is, that those who judge of 
poets in general by a few detached pas- 
sages from their productions, must form 
a very inferior estimate of their cha- 
racter, and impute to them criminal pro- 
pensities of which they might not have 
been guilty. To infer the habits of a 
man from the looseness of his writings, 
is what Catullus, as well as Ovid and 
Martial, have cautioned their readers 
not todo. What the Bard of Sirmio 
says in the following lines, has been felt 
and understood in all ages. 


Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est, 
Qui tum denique habent salem et leporem, 
Si sint melliculi et parum pudici. 

Lyric, 17. 

And we learn also from Pliny the 
younger, that however blameless the 
manners of a poet should be, his verses 
may be playful, and even lascivious. In 
the l4th Ep. of Lib. 4, speaking of the 
Hendecasyllables of Catullus, which he 
sent to his friend Paternus, he goes on 
thus, * Ex quibus tamen si nonnulla tibi 
paulo petulantiora videbuntur, erit eru- 
ditionis tue cogitare, summos illos et 
gravissimos viros, gui talia scripserunt, 
non modo lascivia rerum, sed ne nudis 
quidem verbis abstinuisse: que nos re- 
fugimus, non quia severiores, sed quia 
timidiores sumus. Scimus alioqui hujus 
opusculi illam esse verissimain Jegem 
quam CATULLUs expressit.” He then 
subjoins the foregoing verses. 

Some of the first names of antiquity 
were among the admirers of the Mile- 
sian Tales, in which the amatory style of 
writing was carried to its utmost luxu- 
riancy. In modern times the example 
of the Queen of Navarre, well known as 
a pious and a wise princess, who has in 
her Tales rivalled the ancient Milesian 
authors, is sufficient to shew that it hes 
no shade of immorality about it. 

To the laws of Chivalry, which re- 
quired that a knight should be qualified 
to sing the praises of her for whom he 
aspired to contend, may probably be at- 
tributed the partiality for amatorial 
eomposition, so observable in the earlier 
bards of this country. Their produc- 
taons, however, seldom breathe that 
fervour of soul, that seductive tender- 
ucss so indispengbly requjsite in similar 
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effusions of the present day.  Thejp 
songs were principally occupied with 
descriptive eulogium, or an ostentatioys 
and hyperbolical display of the beauties 
and qualifications of their mistresses,— 
During the reign of Henry VIII, by 
whose example the current of fashion 
became diverted in favour of gallantry, 
Petrarch was much studied, and not un- 
successfully imitated by Surrey and 
Wyatt. Queen Elizabeth fettered the 
originality of description by requiring 
adulatory strains to herself; though she 
nevertheless encouraged the prevailing 
predilection for love verses. Harring. 
ton, Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Daniel, 
Drayton, Shakspeare, Donne, and Jon. 
son, assiduously courted, under her 
auspices, the smiles of the softer muse, 
Cowley in the succeeding age affirms, 
that “* poets are scarcely thought free. 
men of their company, without paying 
some duties, or obliging themselves to 
be true to love.” His own ideas of truth 
and constancy are ludicrous enough. 


‘¢ Colour or shape, good limbs or face, 
Goodness and wit in all I find ; 
{n motion or in speech a grace: 
If all fail yet-—’tis womankind. 
Him who loves always one why should they 
call | 
More constant than the man _ who loves 
them a//.” 


With a display of learning that gene- 
rally horders upon pedantry, and a 
vigour that often degenerates into 
roughness, the poetry of Cowley must be 
admired rather for its wit than warmth. 
With Propertius,* he makes love rather 
like a schoolmaster than a poet. 

Neither the pedantry of James L,, nor 
the turbulence experienced during the 
reign of his unfortunate successor, ap 
pears to have silenced the strains dedi- 
cated by genius to beauty. Drummond, 
Carew, Waller, Habington, Lovelace, 
and Herrick, exhibit the progressive 
improvement of this species of literary 
hoinage, though certainly not the per- 
fection of style in which it should be 
conveyed. In the writings of Carew, 
Herrick, and Lovelace, however, 4 
ereater degree of sentiment and refine: 
ment will be found, than in the produc 
tions of their, nevertheless, elegant com 
temporaries, with a melody of versifica- 
tion which has not often been excelled 
even in more modern times. As thes¢ 
writers have been carefully excluded 
from most of the orthodox collections ol 
British Poetry, we shall by quoting - 


—_ 





* See preface to Little’s Poems. 
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or two of their poems, convince our 
readers of the justness of our remarks. 
Carew is reported to have been born 
in Gloucestershire, about the year 1977, 
and in addition to the advantages re- 
sulting from a university education, is 
said to have travelled a great deal in Va- 
rious parts of the world. His qualifica- 
tions were Of such a nature as procured 
him the general esteem of the witty and 
fashionable of his age, and even attract- 
ed the attention of Charles 1. who ap- 
pointed him to a_ situation about his 
person. Most of his poetical pieces are 
addressed to CELIA, who was unques- 
tionably the goddess of his idolatry.— 
For her only he appears to have enter- 
tained a real affection, and in her alone 
heseems to have been disappointed. He 
died in 1634. The following little poem, 
in the style of a Canzonet of Camoens, 
entitled, “* Just like Love,” is extremely 
beautiful, and for sweetness of versifica- 
tion may rival even the poetry of the 
present day. It is supposed to have 
heen addressed to Celia. 
Ask me, why [ send you here 
This firstling of the infant year ; 
Ask me, why I send to you 
This Primrose all bepearled with dew ? 
[straight will whisper in your ears 
The sweets of love are washed with tears ! 


Ask me, why this flower doth shew 

So yellow, green, and sickly too? 

Ask me, why the stalk is weak, 

And bending yet it doth not break ? 

| must tell you these discover 

That doubts and fears are ina lover! 
Herrick, who as we before observed, 

was contemporary with Carew, was born 

inLondon, August 24, 159], and having 

taken the degree of M. A. in 1629, was 

afterwards promoted to the vicarage of 

Dean Prior, Devonshire. Being ejected 

from this preferment under the protec- 

torate, he experienced all the inconyve- 

niences of penury till his restoration to 

the living in 1660. That Herrick was 

not platonic in his amours, may be in- 

ferred from the reproach of his Julia, 

“Herrick, thou art too coarse for love.” 

There is much sweetness and tender- 


tes in the following address to one of 
favourites. 


TO ANTHEA. 
Bid me to live, and 1 will live 
hy protestant to be, 
tbid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 
Aheart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free, 
Asin the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I’ll give to thee. 
New Moxtutx Mac.—No. oD. 
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Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honour thy decree ; 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
It shall do so for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I'll despair 
Under yon cypress tree ; 

Or bid me die, and | will dare 
E’en death to die for thee. 


His Hymn to Venus is also in his best 
style :— 
Goddess, I do love a girl 
Ruby-lipt, and toothed with pearl 4 
If so be 1 may but prove 
Lucky in this maid I love; 
[ will promise there shal] be 
Myrtles offered up to thee ! 


Lovelace, since the elegant reprint of 
his poems, edited by Mr. Singer, is better 
known to the lovers of poetry than 
either Herrick or Carew. His Address 
to Althea from Prison, is so exquisite a 
spirit of tenderness that we cannot for- 
bear quoting the two finest stanzas 
of it :— 

When Love, with unconfined wings 

Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates, 
When I lie tangled in her hair 

And fettered to her eye,— 

The birds that wanton in the air 

Have no such liberty. 

& ¥ * ® *% * 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free,— 
Angels alone that soar above 

Enjoy such liberty. 

Among the poets also to whom we are 
indebted for an amelioration of our taste 
and language, Daniel and Drummond 
are entitled to partioular distinction ; 
and it is somewhat singular that Waller, 
who was so essentially deficient in the 
chief constituents of amatory excellence, 
whose style was pedantic, and whose 
compliments were frequently overstrain- 
ed and unnatural, should have enjoyed 
a reputation so superior to what he me- 
rited, since he is no more to be compared 
to his contemporary Carew, than the 
Propertius of the Latins is to their Ca- 
tullus. 

Under the reign of Charles II. in- 
fluenced probably by the dissoluteness of 
the times, the poetry of love, with very 
few exceptions, lost that tenderness and 
chivalrous feeling peculiar to it before, 
and degenerated into mere common 
place trifling, or coarse and disgusting 

Vou. X. 3 
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voluptuousness. Without deteriorating 
the productions of most of the poets 
who have intervened, we may affirm that 
it has been reserved for the present age 
completely to restore its character. It 
is only within these last twenty years 
that amatory composition has attained 
to superlative excellence in this country ; 
for we may safely aver, that frum Ca- 
tullus to our own times, no writer has 
exhibited such exquisite perfection in 
hisart as Mr. Movre. He has all the 
requisites for:an amatory poet: namely, 
tenderness, pathos, delicacy, and bril- 
liancy of fancy. Like the dervise of the 
Arabian Tales he seems to throw his 
very soul into the “ beings of his imagin- 
ing,” and to inspire every subject upon 
which he touches with some charm un- 
known. to it before; some grace, which 
till then it had been thought incapable 
of receiving. There is such a compres- 
sion of sentiment, such a Greekness, if 
we may be allowed the expression, in the 
most trivial of his compositions, as to 
make them worth whole epics of the day ; 
and though his muse ts a lady whose de- 
portment has not been at all times the 
most correct, yet the extreme beauty of 
the strains she has dictated, wiil duubt- 
less incline persons of feeling and libera- 
lity to pardon her peccadilloes. Indeed, 
upon the whole, we think there has been 
too great a degree of severity exer- 
cised in regard to Mr. Moore’s verses, 
considering what has been tolerated in 
other writers. The fastidiousness of 
the present age would fain denounce 
love as an improper subject for poetry ; 
but the Bards ot Greece and Rome, as 
well as most of those who have flourish- 
ed in our own country, were of a very 
different opinion, and treated on it ina 
étyle, infinitely more liable to depreciate 
morality than Mr. Moore has done. It 
will be said that previous example cannot 
justify present impropriety; this we 
allow, but if may in some measure ex- 
cuse it, and passages from Milton, Pope, 
Prior, ‘Thomson, and many others 
equally renowned for morality cnd ge- 
nius, might be adduced, which rival some 
of the worst of Mr. Moore's verses. We 
do not therefore mean to assert, that his 
muse is exactly what she ought to be, 
but we think she is of a beautiful and 
commanding exterior, and not much the 
worse for having a mule or two upon 
her face.* X. 
* Seneca used to compare Ovid's poenis 
to a fine face, ** Decentiorem aiehut. ess. 
factem, in qua aliquis nevus eastaret.” 
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CULLODEN ANECDOTEs, 
JOHN ROY STEWART, AND MR, HAmit. 
TON OF BANGOUR, 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE speculative, the vain, the am. 
bitious, the inexperienced, or the ma. 
turer votaries of pleasure, whose nar. 
row fortune denies costly gratifications 
—these, and many others who mistake 
for patriotic zeal their own selfish aspir. 
ings and discuntents, are all apt to con 
template in the light of improvements 
those ideal political novelties which they 
flatter themselves may afford exercise or 
developement for brilliant talents. Par 
be it from Britons to abate the vigilance 
which ought to detect. and temperately 
to rectify the abuses that imperceptibly 
creep into the wisest of human estab. 
lishments ; but, sinee the best systems 
of reform must be inseparably attended 
by concomitant inconveniencies—for in- 
perfection is the inevitable lot of our 
most elaborate and guarded undertak- 
ings, the promoters of innovation ought 
to beware, lest in effecting changes, they 
should but introduce evils in a different 
form; and the histerv of the world 
clearly proves, that overheated passions, 
excited by unforeseen events, in the 
course of a struggle against imaginary 
grievances, have eften created real cala- 
mity. I have been led into these reflec- 
tions by the perusal of memorandums re- 
garding the hardships and perils encoun- 
tered by the many deluded, yet well 
meaning and valiant men, after the bat- 
tle of Culloden. Those facts never have 
been in print; and [ think that as ca- 
veats to the enterprizing, who rush into 
desperate measures without considering 
how sadly the issue may run counter to 
their romantic expectations ; or as mere 
matter: of authentic story and amuse- 
ment, the recitals are not unworthy of 
a place in the New Monthly Magazine. 
I received them from persons who af 
forded either an immediate refuge to 
the fugitives, or heard the cireumstances 
related by gentlemen of unquestionable 


veracity. ‘The leaders of the insurree- | 


tion of 17-45, supposed they were sure 6! 
success, as France promised unlimited 
aid. Some, no doubt, engaged merely 
in the prospect of aggrandizing their ow? 
families; but many chiefs believed they 
were bound in honour and duty tote 
store the British dominions to the lineal 
heir of the crown ; and even sincere Pre 
testants forgot that they were content 
ing for the subversion of their pure ™ 
ligion. Had the Pretender triumphe 


over the reigning dynasty, popish pers 
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ction would soon have shewn how in- 
fatuated were the combatants who at the 
risk of life vested regal authority in the 
hands of a Roman Catholic. Mr. Ha- 
nilton, of Bangour, the writer of many 
excellent songs, and other poetical pieces, 
and John Roy Stewart, a less polished, 
butenergetic son of the muses, felt all 
the force of this argument, conveyed to 
them at second-hand, by Mr. William 
Gordon, Minister of Alvey, in the Pres- 
pytery of Abernethy. Mr. Gordon was 
m ardent loyalist. During all the 
troubles previous to the decisive con- 
fict, he delivered from the pulpit, every 
Sunday, an animating exhortation to his 
dock, to hold themselves in readiness for 
shedding the last drop of their blood in 
defending the Throne, which formed 
the sole barrier between their religious 
privileges, and sweeping destruction.— 
He shewed them his dirk girded cn his 
thigh, and assured them that with that 
weapon in his hand, and the shield of 
criptural truth on his heart, he himself 
would go before them to the field of 
martial glory; and whoso refused to 
follow must be a traitor, not only to his 
King, but to God Almighty, and tre- 
nendous inust be his chastisement here 
and hereafter. Yet, when the rebels 
were scattered, wounded, outlawed, and 
pursued by the arm of justice, this be- 
nevolent pastor was the bold advocate 
and the agent of mercy, professing that 
now in gratitude for a signal deliverance 
irom ecclesiastical despotism, and as 
christians forgiving their enemies, every 
loyal subject should obliterate ail remem- 
brance of the injuries they suffered from 
the opposite party, and relieve their 
wants and distresses. When the hostile 
aries were known to have moved 
northward, Mr. Gordon ordered a large 
quantity of malt to be brewed into ale, 
ind huge piles of oat cakes to be prepar- 
ed in the most portable form ; telling 
his wife, that he was sure many unfor- 
tunate men must pass that way, and all 
ought to have meat and drink, with 
dressings for their wounds, if such a 
‘upply should be requisite. He hoped, 
he trusted, the royalists would be vic- 
lors; but if not, he would in person 
muster to such as were compelled to 
J, and he would collect every man and 
oy, and high-souled woman in his pa- 
rish, and see what could be done to turn 
the tide of conquest into the right 
thannel. If the rebels were worsted, 
ne could not consistently with his alle- 
slance, avowedly countenance proscrib- 
traitors; but his feelings and bis con- 
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Science demanded that he should permit 
his wife and her daughter to give them 
every succour. After the battle of Cul- 
loden, immense numbers of officers and 
men received refreshments from Mrs. 
Gordon, and every part of the manse, 
except one room, was filled with the 
wounded. What rendered those deeds 
of humanity more remarkable, was Mr. 
Gordon’s economical habits; but his 
maxim, to spare superfluities, that the 
needy might be furnished with neces- 
saries, was here practically illustrated. 
I could fill sheets with instances of the 
laudable singularities of this most intre- 
pid assertor of his political, religious, and 
philanthropic principles; but at present 
[ shall proceed to communicate some of 
the “ hair-breadth ’scapes” of Mr. Ha- 
milton, of Bangour, and John Roy 
Stewart. The woes and risks expe- 
rienced by other gentlemen shall follow 
in course. [ shall only add, that Mr. 
Gordon was in high favour with Prin- 
cipal Robertson, and that his valuable 
life was prolonged to the age of one 
hundred and four years. 

To guard against treachery, Mrs. 
Gordon lodged the fugitives in separate 
apartments. So cautiously did she 


conceal from each, the condition of the: 


others, that the first request was, that 
they would not entrust her with their 
real names. She could serve them as 


well under a fictitious appellation. In 


this manner, a father and son were five 
months under her roof, without know-. 
ing their proximity. John Roy Stewart, 
being a native of the neighbouring 
country was personally known. I for- 
merly sent you a true detail of the dis- 
aster which compelled him to desert 
from the Scots Greys, and to join the 
rebel standard. He commanded a regi- 
ment, with the rank of Colonel, at the 
battle of Culloden. With his usual im- 
petuosity, he introduced his friend Mr. 
Hamilton, before Mrs. Gordon could ask 
him to give only a borrowed name.— 
However, she said, the gentieman must 
in future assume the designation of Mr. 
Milton, and John Roy must be Mr. 
Grey. She gave separate chambers to 
each, and as John Roy was the most 
obnoxious to Government, the window 
of his room allowed a speedy retreat to 
the lake, where a boat was constantly 
in waiting, to facilitate his eseape to the 
upper district of Badenoch, in case of a 
close pursuit by the military stationed 
all around, to intercept the outlaws.— 
In a few days Colonel Stewart found he 


must betake hignsglf to his friends in the 
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mountains; but the inquest in that 
quarter being more rigid, he returned to 
Alvey, and hearing music and dancing, 
he rot in at the window of his own 
room and went to bed. He had been 
two days and three nights without rest, 
sometimes hidden in caverns, sometimes 
even obliged to strip and plunge into a 
bog, covering his head with branches of 
birch, which he carried for the express 
purpose; and sometimes like Charles 
the Second, he eluded his pursuers by 
ascending atree. He was now disposed 
to sleep profoundly, little dreading that 
several officers were in the house. ° Mrs. 

Gordon had heard they were in search 
of John Roy Stewart. She hoped he 
was far off, but trembled for other 
guests, and the ready expedient of col- 
lecting some young people, and appear- 
ing hee dlessly merry, she knew would 
divert suspicion. ‘I'he officers in place 
of ransacking the mianse, joined the 
jovial dancers, and went away after 
supper, convinced that a family so jovial 
could have no concealments. Some of 
the company were to sleep at the manse. 

Mrs. Gordon had then no spare room, 
except that occupied by her danghter ; 
but she made as many beds as the floor 
could contain, and the young lady with 
her cousin were removed to Mr. Grey's 
room. They undressed. One of them 
attempted to raise the bed cloths, when 
John Roy awoke. He had loaded pistols, 
and his sword unsheathed always beside 
him when he lay down to rest. Provi- 
dentially the sword came first to hand. 
The candle had been extinguished, but a 
gleam of the moon shewed a female 
figure in time to avert the fatal thrust. 
Had Mr. Stewart seized the pistol, it 
must have been too late to recognize the 
daughter of his benefactress. The 
shock ofa bare possibility of taking her 

life, he said was more overwhelming 
than all his past misitortunes. She was 
Mrs. Gordon's only child. I jiad the 
particulars from her own lips. Mr. 
Stewart's and Mr. Hamilton's further 

adventures shall probably supply another 

communication, and others will follow. 
b. G. 
October 17, 1818. 





OX EMIGRATION, AND ITS EFFECTS ON 
THE MORALS OF THE RISING GENE- 
RATION OF THIS COUNTRY. 

MR. EDITOR, 
PURSUANT to the promise made 
at the close of my first letter, [now beg 
leave to-offer you a few more remarks 
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on some of the moral and political effects 
which appear to me as likely to result 
from the emigrating mania in favour of 
France and other pi arts of the European 
continent. When f Jast had the pleasure 
of addressing you, the number of English 
travellers and residents in the above- 
named country alone, was estimated at 
sixty thousand. By making due allow. 
ance for exaggeration, and those whom 


Jear, not patriotism, may have brought 


hack, in consequence of the approaching 
departure of the allied army, [ am led to 
believe we may safely deduct half, leay- 
ing a total of thirty thousand ; by far the 
greater proportion of whom are persons 
of competent fortune, notwithstanding 
their own bitter com slaints against po- 
verty, bad times, and ‘all the other etce- 
leras suggested by the ennui of quietly 
remaining in England. When E add, as 
the result of much observation and nn- 
merous enquiries, that above two thirds 
of the above number have gone abroad 
for the mere purpose of gratifying cul- 
riosity, saving money, or educating their 
children, giving the remainder credit for 
leaving home to acquire useful know- 
ledge, it is surely worth while attempt- 
ing to ascertain what Inighty advantages 
the former 2 gain by abandoning the land 
of their fathers; and without any dispo- 
sition to curtail the privilege of an Eng- 
lishman’s liviig wherever he likes, there 
can be no harm in telling those who are 
so uufushionable as to prefer the United 
Kingdom, that upon the whole they have 
acted more wisely and patriotically by 
staying at home. 

After the concurrent testimonies of so 
many enlightened travellers, it is scarcely 
necessary for me to remind your readers 
of the dilapidated state in which the re- 
volution has left the religion and morals 
of France. Previous to that memorable 
tragedy they were by no means in a 
flourishing condition ; : all those who have 
since written on the su ject, represent 
them as being infinitely worse at present: 
and asa friend who hes resided for above 
tw enty years at Paris, told me a few 
weeks ago in Galignani’s library, “ Mr. 
Scott's first visit may be considered asa 
portrait from the very life’ —these were 
his words. The criminal facility with 
which any new political doctrine, no 
matter how atrocious, is embraced by the 
people of that country, has been proved 
by innumerable instances during the 
last tw enty-five years. When to the 
foregoing consideration we add the pre 

vailing disregard to religious and moral 
a which distinguishes the man 
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jers of a very large class of the French 
mmunity, and couple it with that na- 
‘ive politeness and fascination of address 
gbica has enabled them to disseminate 
jot only their language, but customs, 
over agreat part of Europe, those who 
‘magine that so many thousands of our 
yuntrymwen and women can reside in 
France without contracting French prin- 
ciples and manners, have neither studied 
‘he irresistible force of example, nor pro- 
ated by experience. Were it requisite to 
jraw a picture of English manners and 
principles, you will readily conceive that, 
with all our imperfections, and the la- 
wentable foreign importations of late 
years, it would bear no comparison with 
that of our neighbours; but without 
wishing to be thought the fulsome pa- 
negyrist of my own country, | may be 
alowed to say, that I regard our happi- 
ness as a people, and power as a state, 
wholly to depend on the pre:ervation of 
religious and moral principles amongst 
Us. 

The contagion of foreign manners has 
ever been an object of just apprehension 
tothe wisest legislaturs ; and the regu- 
lations of Lycurgus on this important 
subject might be recurred to with ad- 
vantage by the moderns —particularly 
those of our own country who have been 
persuaded to educate their children in 
France. The fear of their imbibing the 
habits of other countries, induced the 
above law-giver to check the disposition 
for travelling so generally manifested by 
the Spartans. His motives for not en- 
wuraging the temporary visits of strang- 
ers were equally remarkable, though not 
suited to the more liberal poliev and civi- 
ized usages of the present day. — 
Uf this jealousy on the legislator’s 
part, Plutarch observes, “It did not 
arise so much from the fear of their 
teaching his own people some evil, but 
that along with foreigners came new 
subjects of discourse ; new discourse pro- 
duces hew opinions; and from_ those 
there necessarily spring ‘new passions 
aud desires, which, like diseords in music, 
Would disturb the established govern- 
Nent. He therefore,” continues the 
Grecian biographer, “ thought it more 
‘“pedient fur the city to keep out of it 
‘urrupt manners, THAN EVEN TU PRE- 
‘ENT THE INTRODUCTION OF A PESTI- 
“ENCE!” Such being the opinion of the 
"est nen of antiquity upon the danger 
T introducing foreign manners, let us 
loW proceed to illustrate the subject with 
revard to our own couatry. 
fom various statements which have 


been lately made public, it appears that 
the daily expenditure of the English in 
France, is supposed to be fi/ty ihousand 
pounds! This is doubtless an enormous 
sum to be so directly drawn from the 
capital of the mother country, under the 
most prosperous circumstances, especially 
at a period like the present ; but when 
compared to the evils arising from per- 
nicious moral and religious example ope- 
rating on the minds of our young people 
of both sexes, it is really a mere trifle. 
Our industry and public spirit will easily 
enable us to recover the wealth thus 

rawn from the nation: but who amongst 
us will promise to bring back morals and 
principles, if once they depart, or even 
restore their purity, if only vitiated? 
Yet, the mania in favour of French semi- 
naries and foreign education was never 
so prevalent as it is inour day! One 
of the principal reasons assigned for this 
deplorable fatality, and which several 
mothers gave me during my late visit, 
was ‘the increased facility of getting 
masters in France!’ I[t is a bold asser- 
tion to make, but I venture to afirm, 
that out of five or six thousand pupils 
who are now receiving their education 
abroad, there is every probability of two 
thirds of the number returning with 
manners and sentiments totally repuge 
nant to the long established notions of 
delicacy and propriety in this country. 
1 am willing to admit, that those parents 
who have either taken or sent their 
children to the seminaries of France and 
the Netherlands, acted from the best 
possible motives; but surely the paltry 
advantages of dancing, music, and learn- 
ing to speak French better than English, 
as the phrase goes, is not to be put in 
coinpetition with untainted principles of 
religion and morality! Many arguments 
might be adduced to prove that we doa 
violence to the natural dispositions of 
children by giving them a foreign educa- 
tion, and instilling modes of thinking 
which, while they are entirely different 
from native ones, can never be eradicated 
afterwards. Leaving this part of the 
subject to the consideration of your read- 
ers, I merely wish to try the question 
on ifs own intrinsic merits, viz. those of 
utility and economy; in both of which 
points I am convinced it has disappointed 
the expectation of many fond and credu- 
lous parents. In the first place, and touch- 
ing the superior advantages of French tu- 
ition, out of seventy female pupils, from 
the age of four to sixteen years, in the 
establishment of Madame F-——, at Bou- 
logne, there are only five or six natives 
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of the country, all the rest being English; 
the teachers are French of course, in 
which language the whole of the girls 
are taught. Admitting that all goes on 
well, and they make a rapid progress 
during the three or four years they are 
destined to remain, is it not extremely 
probable that nine-tenths of the whole 
school on returning home will forget 
their knowledge of the French language, 
and with that all the rudiments of theo- 
retical education which it had been the 
medium of teaching them? It will not 
be so, however, with the peculiar habits 
and manners they had imbibed: these 
become what we call second nature, and 
will never be removed, while it is more 
than probable that a new course of Eng- 
lish tuition is found to be more necessary 
than ever; but it is too late to begin 
again: and the female designed for an 
English mother must be satisfied with 
the shattered remains of her French 
education! Without dwelling on the 
absurdity of placing children at the piano- 
forte before they can write their own 
names, | think it a matter of equal regret 
that dancing should occupy so large a 
share of attention, to the neglect and 
prejudice of those acquirements which 
are really useful in the formation of 
youthful minds. Although the character 
of the lady to whom ! have alluded is 
both amiable and unexceptionable, she 
cannot change the nature of things; and 
however successful, as she has certainly 
been with some of her pupils, there are 
many difficulties to be surmounted in 
teaching children through a foreign lan- 
guage, while the chances of their forget- 
ting whatever has been thus inculeated, 
are athousand to one in its favour. In 
England we are accustomed to regard 
dancing as a secondary consideration—I 
may truly say it is a primary one with 
our Gallic neighbours; and to be candid, 
I don’t think we shall ever be able to 
come near them in that fascinating ac- 
complishment, which seems te form a 
most important part in the business of 
a Frenchman’s life. It is therefore left 
fur English mothers to choose between 
the imperishable qualities of the mind— 
such as unshaken principles of religion, 
purity of morals, and retined delicacy of 
manners, Which can be taught in their 
own country without foregoing the 
minor attributes of the female mind; 
and that almost total indifference with 
regard to every thing not relating toa 
brilliant exterior and superficial refine- 
ment, so conspicuous in other countries. 

Without meaning to deny that money 





bears a much higher value in France 
than in this country, I am satisfied that 
the advantages an emigrant derives op 
the score of economy have been very 
much enhanced. This observation ap- 
plies very particularly to the expenses 
attendant on French education. By eal. 
culating the various items of travelling, 
board, masters, doctors’ bills, &c. &c, &e. 
which serve to swell up their quarterly 
accounts, those more immediately inter- 
ested will find the whole to be not on] 
much more than they were at first led to 
expect, but that it has gone on progres. 
sively increasing during the last three 
years. Many people are captivated by 
the flattering terms of French semina- 
ries handed round on printed cards; but 
like those who are ¢éaken in by our lot- 
tery-office nostrums, they are wofully dis. 
appointed when the day of reckoning 
arrives. And when [ state that the 
average yearly expense attending the 
maintenance and tuition of au English 
pupil under twelve in a French boarding. 
school at thirty-five pounds, I should 
imagine very few parents will be able to 
discover the great saving to be made by 
bringing up their children abroad, not 
to mention other imconveniences, to 
many of which I have not even allud- 
ed. If I have trespassed somewhat 
longer on your time than L at first in- 
tended, I trust the importance of the 
subject will be my best excuse ; and as 
several very material points connected 
with it remain to be noticed before my 
pledge is redeemed, their examination 
will more properly form the object of 
another communication. 

I am, &e. 
Brighton, Oct. 15, 1818. 


VIATOR. 





OBSERVATIONS ON KEAN'S PERFORN- 
ANCE OF RICHARD III. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THERE never was a king who had 
been driven by the lust of power to 
commit such unnatural excesses 2s 
Richard the Third. In point of barba- 
rity he holds, till this day, an awful and 
terrific pre-eminence over every ruler 
who has swayed the sceptre of this 
country. He was the only one, of all 
our sovereigns, who could, without 
fear or compunction, break every 6¢ 
of affinity and kindred to place himself 
ona throne; who could force his way 
through the hearts of his connections t0 
obtain that darling object of his soul— 
adiadem. Insidious, artful, intriguing 
bold, blood-thirsty, and aspiring ; as hi- 
deous in the composition of his mind 


[Dee, ], 
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‘, his bodily form, he seems to have 
made his appearance in the world, asa 
frightful and humbling caricature of hu- 
man nature. And such we find him to 
be, as Well from the plain matter of fact 
statements of the historians, as from the 
more vivid delineations of the poet. 

To effect a representation, therefore, 
of a character such as this, where almost 
every deformity is concentrated, that can 
jebase and blacken the human mind— 
every sentiment, every feeling, every vile 
and villanous propensity that lust, 
cruelty, and ambition could generate ; 
to effect any thing like this, we hold to 
be not only beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary, or of good capacities, but to be 
one of the greatest darings of histrionic 
enterprize. 

It is not every actor, even of the first 
rate, who has acquired the art of identi- 
fying himself with his original, though 
he personifies an easy every day charac- 
ter. But whenthere is a being to re- 
present, who has nothing in his moral 
frame to connect him with humanity, the 
actor who can exhibit a perfect living 
likeness of him, possesses such a coinci- 
dence of feeling with the poet; and such 
a thorough acquaintance with every 
fierce sentiment and movement of the 
human heart, as to render him almost as 
remarkable as the person he represents. 

The greatness and the success of Gar- 
rick, in this character, we know only by 
report. We have seen Cooke as Richard, 
and we thought him the most perfect 
one of his time; yet, with all his ac- 
acknowledged genius, we never saw him 
divest himself wholly of the actor. The 
part of Richard was his favourite, and 
his masterpiece; yet he never, for a 
moment, imposed, even on his greatest 
admirers, a belief that he was any other 
than Cooke. And respecting Kemble, 
in those very parts where his great 
powers were evidently collected to pro- 
duce a deep effect, all the compliment we 
could ever pay him was, “* what a noble 
specimen of aeting is Kemble’s Richard.” 

Now we come to one of the greatest 
Points on which Mr. Kean rests his 
high superiority over every other per- 

ormance in this character; we mean 
that imposing air of reality which he 
throws over every look, and every atti- 
tude he assumes. His fiercest frowns, 
and most fearful emotions, are never out 
ofnature ; but precisely such as we can 

‘uppose to have been peculiar to his tem 

ible original. He scarcely repeats one 

ualf of the soliloquy which constitutes 
‘he second scene, where Richard un- 


folds his own character, than our mental 
exclamation is, ‘* What a monster is 
Richard.” ‘This deception we believe to 
be invariable and universal; and it is 
without question the most decisive proof 
of masterly acting that can be required. 
So faithfully does he follow nature that 
every thought of Kean vanishes away ; 
and we see before us the barbarous and 
unrelenting Richard descanting on his 
own deformities, and exulting in his 
stratagems of usurpation, perfidy, and 
bloodshed. ; 


This perfection in Mr, Kean’s acting 


we take to be, not the result of study 
(for Mr. K. never studies) but the sug- 
gestions of his own genius—an intuitive 
knowledge of the heart, which nature 
may confer, once in an age, on some fa- 
voured performer, but which is not to be 
acquired by the closest application. We 
cannot agree with the common opinion, 
that Mr. K. does actually suppose him- 
self to be the very character he repre- 
sents. Itis not credible of any player, 
however warmly he may enter into the 
spirit of his part, or into the feelings of 
the poet, that his imagination can super- 
sede the exercise of his judgment, or belie 
the evidence of his senses. Though a 
great actor may mislead, by the force of 
his art, the understanding of his audi- 
ence, it does not follow that he can prac- 
tice a similar deception on himself. It 
is not possible for him to be, at one and 
the same time, the deceiver and the de- 
ceived, 


We can never forget his fiend-like 


expression of gladness, cruelty, and furi- 
ous resolve, when first we heard him re- 
peat the last lines of the soliloquy in 
Act I. Scene 2. 


Why then to me this restless world’s but hell, 
Till this misshapen trunk’s aspiring head — 
Be circled in a glorious diadem.— 

But then ’tis fix’d on such a height, &c. 


At the conclusion of the second act, 


the tyrant, after murdering Henry, and 
uttering’ a few unnatural sarcasms on 
the occasion, turns upon the corse and 
stabs it, saying, ‘“* Down, down to hell, 
and say I sent thee thither.” We re- 
member that Cooke and Kemble inva- 
riably rendered this passage, ‘* Down, 
down to hell, and say J sent thee thither.” 
But Kean, with much greater felicity of 
conception, and in a manner much more 
illustrative of the usurper’s character, 
lays the emphasis with a loud enfuriate 
cry onthe word hel/ ; and suddenly low- 
ering his voice, he repeats the rest of the 
line with a rapid and careless utterance, 
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just as if Richard had regarded the stab- 
bing ofa benefactor, and sending him to 
hell, as a matter of perfect indifference. 
We may remark, by the way, that the 
sudden changes of voice just a'luded to, 
have generally the desired effect ; and 
indeed, when they are introduced with 
skill, the sensations they create are most 
wonderful. However, in this instance, 
we have seen Mr. Kean fall far short of 
our expectations. He is so fond of an 
innovation, which is exclusively and con- 
fessedly his own, that he brings it for- 
ward too often, and too indiscriminately ; 
so much so, that the very peculiarity 
which, in some parts, we regard asa 
perfection, becomes, in others, mere 
tiresome monotony. 

Richard, so long as success goes with 
him, and no reverse nor threatening of 
fortune gives occasion to the operations 
of conscience, triumphs in his own ag- 
grandizement, and in the success of those 
precautionary measures by which he 
thought himself out of the reach of harm 
or molestation. And here we think that 
Kean presents a highly-finished portrait 
of the exulting tyrant. The most stupid 
observer is struck with the terrific joy 
that all at once kindles his scowling fea- 
tures— 

Act IY. Scene 4.—* J have it—I'll have them 
sure—get me a coffin 

Fullof holes—and let them both becramm’d 
into it,’”’ &c. 

When he suddenly conceives a plan of 

disposing of the bodies of the murdered 

young princes, we'can compare it to 

nothing but what we may imagine to be 

the horrid gladness of an evil spirit on 

his first clutching a condemned sou! into 

his possession. 

But when the business of the scene 
increases, when apprehensions begin to 
multiply, and conscience to operate, 
Kean is the veriest Richard we can well 
conceive. In the awful tent 
(where every performer tries to be great) 
he exhibits to us a soul tormented by the 
passions of a demon so effectually, as to 
distance every cotemporary actor. He 
starts from his dream of horror, with the 
exclamation of a mind in agony, and 
pushes his sword against the flitting 
images of his disordered brain, with a 
countenance so expressive of terror, 
despair, and conscious guilt, as to over- 
power the most inert imagination. 

The combat with Richmond, which 
finishes the tyrant’s career, terminates 
by far too easily and too soon. Itis not 
consistent with the usurper’s character 


scene 
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of fierceness and bravery, to resign }js 
life and his idol—the crown, without g 
lengthened and inveterate struggle; ang 
this is an oversight which we do not 
think is by any means compensated by 
the highly wrought scene of his death, 
appalling and frightful as it is. 

Mr. Kean, however, has developed 
many striking beauties in this play, 
which the genius of Garrick, Cooke, 
and Kemble had slighted; in passages, 
too, the beauties of which the most at. 
tentive readers and discerning critics 
have hitherto overlooked. 

Much has been said respecting Mr, 
K.’s person, voice, aad pronunciation, 
Certainly we once could have wished 
that they had been more perfect than 
they are ; but we are not now disposed 
to quarrel with them; because we are 
convinced of a circumstance, concerning 
which we had formerly been extremely 
sceptical, namely, that a young man 
without the advantages of a good voice, 
ofa good figure, or of a graceful utter- 
ance, can, by the mere strength of his 
own conceptions of character, become 
the best performer on the British stage. 

R. A. A. 


NUGE LITERARLE. 


No. IV. 
THE SUPPOSED ORIGIN OF TASSOQ’S 
JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 


IN the public library at Lyons there 
is a quarto manuscript poem of nearly 
thirty thousand verses, entitled “ Gode- 
froi de Bouillon,” written in the year 
j410. From what 1 saw of the work I 
cannot divest my mind of the idea that it 
xilorded matter for, and suggested the 
plan of 'T'asso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
asit is a succinct narrative of the first 
Crusade. 

‘The following anecdote of Godfrey de 
Bulloign, as Fairfax calls him, is curious, 
and, [ believe, not generally known. 
When this great champion of the Cru- 
sades was inaugurated king of Jerusa- 
lem, he was offered a crown, which he 
meekly declined, saying, that he would 
never wear a crown of gold in the place 
where his Saviour had worn a crown o 
thorns. 


COINCIDENCES BETWEEN LORD BYRON 
AND OTHER WRITERS. | 
Menage quotes the following lines 
from Vida’s Art of Poetry, to justify the 
occasional similarity of two authors when 
touching upon the same subject :— 


Aspice ut exuvias veterumque insignia nob 
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Aptemus; veyum accipimus nunc clara 
reperta ; ; 

Nune seriem atque animum verborum quo- 
que Ipsa, , 

Nec pudet interdum alterius nos ore locutos. 

St. Jerome relates that his preceptor, 

Donatus, explaining that sensible pas- 

age of Terence—“ Nihil est dictum 

quod non sit dictum prius,’—railed se- 

yerely at the ancients for taking from 

him his best thoughts—* Pereant qui 

ante nos, nostra dixerunt.”’ 


The following coincidences of Lord 
Byron are not noticed with any invidi- 
jusintention, but merely as curious and 
secidental resemblances, which to the 
iiterary reader may not prove unamus- 
int. In his exquisite stanzas to Thyrza, 
Lord Byron has the following thought : 
In vain my lyre would lightly breathe 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear, 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath 

Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 

Poem xiv. 8. 3. 


In some verses by Mrs. Opie, the same 


idea occurs, though it is expressed with 
nuch less spirit and pathos :— 
Aface of smiles, a heart of tears ! 
Thus in the church-yard realm of death 
The turf increasing verdure wears, 
While all is pale, and dead beneath. 
Opie’s Poems, v. 1. p. 38. 
Some stanzas for music, also, by Lord 
Byron, introduce a modification of the 
ame thought; for instance— 
Tis but as ivy leaves around the ruined tur- 
ret wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn 
and grey beneath.. 
Stanzas for Music. 


But these, however, are in precisely 
the same train of thought as the follow- 
ug :— 

And oft we see gay ivy’s wreath 

The tree with brilliant bloom o’erspread, 
When, part its leaves and gaze beneath, 

We find the hidden tree is dead. 

Opie’s Poems, v.2, p. 144. 


The delightful stanza next quoted, is, 
perhaps, the most truly poetical passage 
fall his lordship’s productions. It isin 


the very loftiest tone of enthusiasm and 
tenderness, 


And could oblivion set my soul 
Pia all its troubled visions free, 
dash to earth the sweetest bow] 
That drown’d a single thought of thee! 
“L Poem xxii. s. 3. 
ines written in Autumn,” by Lo- 
ra, Contain a similar allusion: 
Nor will J court Lethean streams 
¥ 8orrowing sense to steep, 
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Nor drink oblivion to the themes 

O’er which I love to weep. 

The comparison which occurs in the 
second stanza of the third Canto of Childe 
Harold has been much admired : 


I am as a weed 
Flung from the rock on Ocean’s foam to sail, 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tem- 


pest’s breath prevail. 
Lord Byron. 


Mr. Montgomery concludes his beau- 
tiful description of his hero, in “The 
World before the Flood,” in a similar 
manner. By the bye, the personal cha- 
racter of Lord Byron, to those who are 
really acquainted with him, and who 
have not jormed their notions of him 
from mere hearsay, will appear strongly 
to resemble that of Javan. 

He only, like the ocean-weed uptorn, 

And loose along the world of waters borne, 

Was cast companionless, from wave to wave, 

On Life’s rough sea—and there was none to 
save. World before the Flood, p. 24. 


In a beautiful song commencing with 
‘* Maid of Athens ere we part,” which 
was addressed to Miss Macrea, the 
daughter of the late British Consul at 
Athens, Lord Byron says— 
Tho’ I fly to Istambol 
Athens holds my heart and soul.. 
Dodsley has the same thought, with- 
out a similar delicacy in his embellish- 
ments of it. 
Though my body must remove,. 
All my soul shall still be here. 


The following coincidences have the 





appearance of being entirely accidental : 


And more thy buried love endears, 
‘Than aught, except its living years. 
Lord Byron, Poem xvi. 


Would not change my buried love 
For any heart of living mould. 
Campbell. 


They mourn, but smile at length, and smil- 
ing mourn : 
The tree will wither long before its fall ; 
The hull drives on, tho’ mast and sail betorn, 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the 
; hall. 
In massy hoariness, the ruined wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are 
gone, 
The bars survive the captive they enthral : 
The day drags through, tho’ storms keep 
out the sun, 
And thus the heart will break, and brokenly 
live on. s 
Childe Harold, Canto iii. v. 32. 
Thou shalt be kept alive in misery ; 
A tree doth live long after rottenness 
Hath eat away its heart; the sap of life 
Moves through its withered rind, and it 
lives on, 
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Mid the green woods a rueful spectacle 
Of mockery and decay. 
Wilson’s City of the Plaque, p. 27. 
In addressing Italy, Lord Byron says, 
Thy very weeds are beautiful. 
Childe Harold, Canto 4. 
Speaking of Rome, Isabel observes, in 
the * City of the Plague,” 
The very weeds how lovely !—p. 77. 


IMPOSITION OF THE LATIN FATHERS 
AT JERUSALEM. 


It is singular that the Latin Fathers 
resident at Jerusalem pretend, with the 
utmost assurance and precision, to point 
out to travellers the tower of David, his 
sepulchre, the sepulchre of our Saviour, 
the houses of Zebedee, St. Mark, St. 
Thomas, and Caiaphas; although Pa- 
lestine has several times changed its 
masters, and so frequently been wasted 
and destroyed. It is recorded of ‘Titus, 
that according to Christ’s express pre- 
diction, he ordered his soldiers entirely 
to demolish its structures, fortifications, 
palaces, towers, walls, and ornaments. 
So eager were they in executing his 
commaids, that they left nothing which 
could even serve to indicate that the 
ground had once been inhabited, except 
2 part of the western wall, the three 
towers of Hippicos, Phasael, and Ma- 
riamne ; which the conqueror left stand- 
ing: the former to serve as a rampart 
tu his twelfth legion which he left there, 
and the three latter, to denote to future 
ages the strength ot the whole city, and 
the valour and skill of him who over- 
threwit. Phe Jewish traditions report 
that Titus caused the plough to be driven 
ever it, a strong presumption that its 
destruction was every way complete.— 
i’ nder such circumstances then, it is not 
easy to believe the statements of the 
Fathers, as to the holy places before 
alluded to: for though the scite of them 
may in some measure be imagined, vet 
it is extravagant to suppose that the 
fabrics themselves are still in existence. 

THE PASSIONS, 


Tacitus calls the Passions * tortures,” 
because under their influence the words 
(iat aman utters are for the most part 
sincere.—Persius in his 5th Satire, says, 

“ Tntus et in jecore ero 

Nascuntur domini.” : 

Our Qjgssions j lay the tyrant in our breasts. 
CONVIVIALITY. 

fi was said by the ancients, that to 
enjvy tue “ feast of reason, and the flow 
of soul, the party should never be more 
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than the Muses or less than the Graces 
The ‘“ delicie amantium” must surely 
then have been either unknown or yp. 
fashionable, for what two lovers in ap 
agreeable tete-a-tete would be anxious 
for an augmentation of their number? 


DIFFIDENCE IN CONVERSATION 4c. 
COUNTED FOR. 

That excessive diffidence, that insur 
mountabie shyness, which is so apt to 
freeze the current of conversation jn 
England, has been very correctly ac. 
counted for by Cowper, who says, 

“ Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The tear ot being silent makes us mute.” 


MEMORY. 

Memory is an inestimable gift: “Tan- 
tum ingenii quantum memorize,” says 
Quintilian. J have nevertheless heard 
persons boast of having bad memories, 
because Helvetius has observed, some- 
where in his Essay on Man, that a tena- 
cious memory, by forcing too many ideas 
upon the imagination, prevents it from 
determining upon any given point.”— 
What an absurd hypothesis! Does not 
memory assist the mind, by furnishing pa- 
raliels by which we are enabled to decide 
upon existing circumstances? The affir- 
mation of Helvetius puts me in mind of 
the Fox who wanted to persuade his 
species that /aiis were unfashionable, be- 
cause he had happened to lose his own in 
effecting his escape from a trap. 

COWPER'S TRANSLATION. 

Though Cowper in his translation of 
Homer has been too literal, and inatten- 
tive to the melody of his versification, he 
has infused much more of the simple 
majesty of the divine Bard than his pre- 
decessor Pope, who appears to have 
wielded the sword of Alexander through- 
out, and to have cu/, rather than ur 
ravelied the GORDIAN knots to be met 
with in his original. 

HOPE. 

Though Hope is a flatterer, she is the 
most uningerested of all parasites, for 
she visits the poor man’s hut, as well as 
the palace of his superior. 

NOTE TO GRAY'S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD. 

It is probable that the following fine 
delineation of domestic affection may 
have suggested to Gray a passage 11. huis 
Elegy. 

At jam non domus accipiet te lata, neqv© 
uxor 

Optima, nec dulces occurrent oscula natt 

Prarcpere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tanzer* 
" Tueretius, L. Il. 907. 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn, 
Nor busy housewife ply her evening care, 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
~ Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
Gray’s Elegy. 
So CoLurns in his OpE on the “ Su- 
peERSTITIONS Of the HIGHLANDS.” 


«For him in vain his anxious wife shall 
wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way ; 
for him in vain at to-fall of the day, 
His babes shall linger at the unclosing 
gate, 
Ah! ne'er shall he return.” 


A similar passage occurs in Thomson's 
Winter, describing the traveller lost in 
the snow ; 


«In vain for him the officious wife pre- 
pares 

The fire fair blazing, and the vestment 
warm ; 

In vain his little children peeping out 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 

With tears of artless innocence; alas! 

Nor wife, nor children more shall he be- 
hold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home! 


POPE, 

Would not the following couplet from 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, make a va- 
luable addition to a collection of English 
Bulls ? 


When first young Maro in his boundless 
mind 
A work to outlast immortal Rome designed. 
MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

Madame )'Arblay’s productions have, 
there is little doubt, been considerably 
over-rated, That they contain many 
beauties no one will pretend to deny, 
and to the erroneous idea which she ap- 
pears to entertain of human nature, 
must we alone ascribe the numerous 
Vulgarisms which pervade them. 

It is no less remarkable than true, 
that a piece full of marked characters 
will always be void of nature. The error 
into which Madame D’Arblay has fallen 
s that of dedicating too much of her 
time to making all her personages always 
talkin character ; whereas in the present 
retned or depraved state of society, most 
people endeavour to conceal their de- 
‘ects rather than to display them. 


BATHOS, 


[t is somewhat singular that Pope, 
who wrote the following humorous bom- 
bast as a specimen of what deserved to 
iereally ridiculed, should have 
= 2 Into precisely the same error hym- 
““) 1a More serious strain. 
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The hero instead of telling his servant 


in plain prose, to shut the door, says, 


“ The wooden guardian of our privacy 
Quick on its axle turn.” 


A similar instance of the bathos is to 


be met with in the first book of Pope’s 
translation of the Odyssey. 


* The bolt obedient to the silken chord, 
To the strong staple’s inmost depth restored 
Secured the valve.” Ww. 





CURIOUS INFORMATION CONCERNING 


PRINCE CHARLES STUART. 
MR. EDITOR, 
THE data of the historian are the 


facts derived, either from the writings of 
his precursors, the tradition of the 
country, official documents, the commu- 
nication of credible witnesses, or, what 
is seldom the case, from his own per- 
sonal knowledge. But his predecessors, 
though they lived nearer the time re- 
‘corded, however anxious they might 
have been to detail nothing but truth, 
could not be supposed, in all cases, 
to know the whoie truth: tradition is 
often loaded with fable, and interwoven 
with the misconceptions of illiterate ver- 
bal chronicles: official documents are 
generally et-parle ; and etter the closest 
examination of living evidence, and the 
most faithful report of what he himself 
hath seen, though all these sources 
of information are valuable as far as 
they go, the historian may at last find 
himself in the same predicament as 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who discovered 
the impossibility of attaining absvlute 
correctness in historical detail, by the 
difficulty he experienced when he in- 
quired into the grounds, and occasion, 
and particulars of the result of a quarrel 
which he observed from the window of 
the Tower, to take place in the yard 
beneath him, during his first confine- 
ment in that prison; for though he had 
‘the evidence of several persons who had 
been eye and ear-witnesses of the whole 
progress of the affray, and though he 
had himself observed the actions of the 
persons concerned in it, he was con- 
strained to abandon the inquiry, without 
having his curiosity satisfied. 


The difficulties which prevent the dis- 


covery of the whole truth, make the 
pages of history resemble trials for mur- 
der, which, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, are determined by circumstan- 
tial and not positive evidence. The public 
prosecutor is obliged to follow the ac- 
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cused from some given time and place, 
to that, when and where the crime im- 
uted to him was committed. If a Imk 
in the chain is lost by which it is endea- 
voured to trace time, though eloquence 
may supply it with what is possib/e, and 
labour tv make possibility probable, 
fatal errors must often arise from the 
ignorance of some apparently trivial and 
valueless circuinstance, which, no longer 
insulated and uuconnected, would give 
continuance and consistence to what 
was deficient—an entire new feature to 
the rest of the facts, and enforce very 
different results. In like manner, the 
evidences of history are often in want of 
a connecting link, which cannot, as it is 
sometimes in a court of justice, be sup- 
plied by truths elicited in a cross-exa- 
amination. The deficient evidence can 
only be furnished by additional witnesses, 
or newly discovered documents. View- 
ing the subject in this light, I am in- 
duced to detail a circumstance little 
known, and never noticed in any pre- 
vious publication, though it is materially 
connected with an important period in 
the annals of Great Britain, and the 
history of the House of Brunswick. 

it is a fact well understood, that 
some years after the Rebellion, in 1745, 
Prince Charles Stuart, better known 
by the appellation of the Pretender, was 
a resident incog. for several weeks, in 
London, and that ministers were fully 
aware of it, yet humanely, and, in the 
opinion of some of the best friends to 
government, wise/y forebore to give 
any hostile indication of their knowledge. 
But it has never been hinted by any 
public writer, thatin the course of the 
year before the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, the Prince was in England, exa- 
mining in person the grounds of hope 
for its probable success, and sounding 
the inclinations of the adherents of his 
family, for the design he meditated, and 
which, in the year following, deluded by 
his hopes, doubtless engendered by 
hollow promises, he attempted. The 
testimony on which this fact rests is re- 
spectable.—I will relate it. 

In the year 1815 a very worthy and 
intelligent woman died in this town at 
the advanced age of 84 years. She had 
outlived all her relatives a considerable 
time, excepting only her nephew, who 
had been long a resident in America. 
But though she had survived her family, 
she retained her faculties, including her 
memory, which, in the course of upwards 
of thirty years’ acquaintance, I always 


found tenacdously faithful, and minutely 


exact in the recital of the same aneg. 
dotes which the garrulity of age, or the 
excited curiosity of her friends, induceg 
her to repeat. 

When she was a girl, her father kept 
the then head inn in Manchester, |t 
was the same house which is now (much 
enlarged) the Swan, in Market street, 
and at that time was the only inn wherea 
post-chaise was kept, or a London news. 
paper regularly received by the three 
times aweek post. In the summer of the 
year before the rebellion, or, as she used 
to say, “ before the Highlanders arrived 
from Scotland,” a handsome young 
gentleman came every post day, for se- 
veral weeks, from Ancoat’s Hall, the 
seat of Sir Oswald Mosley, (where he 
was On a visit), to her father’s house, to 
read the newspapers. She said she saw 
him many times, but particularly recol- 
lected one circumstance —viz.: that one 
morning, the last time he came to the 
Swan, he asked for a bason of water 
and a towel, in order to wash his hands; 
that she herself took them; and that, 
after washing, he gave her half-a-crown. 
This circumstance was sure to make an 
impression on a girl of 13 (her age at 
the time), to whom such a sum was in- 
portant. In the following year, (1745,) 
when the rebel army marched through 
Manchester, in order to make the vain 
attempt to penetrate to London, as she 
stood with her father at his door, she 
exclaimed, when she saw the Prince 
marching, on foot, at the head of his 
troops, “ Father, father, that is the gen- 
tleman who gave me the half-crown.’ 
Her father immediately drove her back 
into the house, and, with severe threats, 
charged her not to mention that cireum- 
stance again—a charge which he many 
times afterwards took occasion to repeat 
with still stricter injunctions, after the 
retreat of the rebel army into Scotland. 
The old lady was positive that the 
« Prince,” (for she was too well-ground- 
ed a Jacobite to call him any thing else,) 
was the person who had given her the 
money: and she always expressed her- 
self fully persuaded, that her father, 
who was a zealous partisan of the House 
of Stuart, was well aware of the iden- 
tity; though prudential reasons pre 
vented him from avowing his knowledge 
of a previous visit, till many years after- 
wards, when the fear of being charged 
with high treason had subsided; for 
when a lapse of time had erected his 
confidence, she said, he acknowledg 
that the handsome young gentleman 
and the Prince were one and the same 
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When (nearly thirty years ago) I first 
peard the old lady relate the circum- 
stances, 1 did not pay much attention to 
her story; but on hearing her repeat 
the same anecdote some years afterwards, 
| was induced to question and cross 
question her as to the correctness of 
her judgment, in supposing the Prince 
to be the gentleman who was on a visit 
at Ancoat’s Hall, in 1744; and who, 
several times, came to the Swan to read 
the London newspapers? I had very 
many opportunities of renewing my in- 
quiries ; the results were uniformly the 
same—a conviction that the young gen- 
tleman who gave her the half-crown in 
1744, was the Prince in 1745. A few 
months before her death, which took 
place about three years ago, | repeatedly 
urged every objection I could devise, in 
opposition to the identification she in- 
sisted upon; but even then, as she al- 
ways had been, she was minutely and 
undeviatingly particular in stating the 
circumstances, and still was positive in 
her faith. She had been duaed in 
the belief of the unalienable right of 
the family of Stuart to the crown, and 
retained her political attachments till her 
lat moments. She delighted to speak 
of “the Prince,” and to show a copy of 
his portrait, which she had preserved 
from the time when the possession of 
it was attended with some risk; and she 
could tell where every other copy could 
be found in Manchester: for she con- 
tinued her intimacy with the party till 
death had carried off almost every other 
Jacobite but herself. She also exhibited, 
with superstitious reverence, a part of 
the blanket which had served to cover 
“the Prince,” in the house of Mr. Dick- 
inson, When he was in Manchester, on 
his march and on his retreat. This 
house, which he made his head-quarters, 
was from that circumstance afterwards 
tilled the PaLacer, and is now the Pa- 
lace Inn ! The blanket alluded to was 
cu’ in pieces, and distributed by Mr. 
Dickinson's family amongst the friends 
of the exile, and my informant came into 
possession of a large piece—a relic 
which she highly valued. 

Lam well aware it will be objected, 
that the periodical publications of those 
lays, the histories of those years, and 
of the rebellion itself, are totally silent 
Sto this fact. I repeatedly stated 
this objection to the venerable relator, 
hich she always rebutted by repeating 

t undeviating conviction of the cer- 
lainty of the facts she had detailed. 
corroboration of her accuracy, 
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it must be recollected, that on the ar- 
rival of the rebel army in Manches- 
ter, it is well known the Prince pub- 
licly expressed his extreme disappoint- 
ment as to the numbers who came for- 
ward and joined his standard; round 
which he had expected to have seen 
nearly the whole population; instead of 
which, a few individuals, of no rank in so- 
ciety, (with the solitary exception of Mr. 
Townly,) presented themselves as offi- 
cers of a half-formed skeleton of, what 
they pleased to call ‘the Manchester 
Regiment.” He spoke bitterly of broken 
promises, and the death of his hopes; 
of lukewarmness where he looked for 
zeal; and of the cowardice of compro- 
mise, where he had looked for a general 
rising in his favour. Now it is more 
than probable, that these sanguine ex- 
pectations were raised in his mind by 
the promises and hopes held out to him 
during his visit in the preceding year ; 
and indeed it is generally understood 
that the rout of the rebel army through 
Lancashire was determined upon at 
Edinburgh, in a council of war, as pre- 
ferable to the more direct road by way 
of York, in consequence of the promised 
assistance of Lancashire, and more par- 
ticularly of Manchester. 

It may perhaps be urged by some per- 
sons, that it is of no consequence, as the 
family of Stuart is now extinct, whether 
the Pretender visited Manchester in 
1744 or not; but if the connection of 
cause and effect in the history of na- 
tions has its use; or if it be desirable 
that the history of our own country 
should be minutely full, and accurately 
particular, the circumstance 1 have re- 
lated will not be entirely uninteresting 
to many of your readers. I am, &c. 

Manchester, A. 
October 2, 1818. 





BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST JOUR- 
NEY IN ENGLAND, IN 1816, made by 
M.CuHartes Dupin,* for the pur- 
pose of visiting the. British Ports, 
Docks, and other Public Works. Ex- 
tracted from, his Mémoire, presented to 
the Academy of Sciences of the French 
Institute, in 1818. With Notes by the 
Editor. 


IN a modest address to the French 
Society, of which he is a member, M. 





* M. Dupin is a protegé of the celebrat- 
ed Carnot, and a brother of the advocate 
M. Dupin, who defended Sir Rosert 
WILson in his trialk He was educated at 
the Polytechnic Schoo), and was a favourite 
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Dupin observes, that the favour with 
which his former labours have been 





pupil of M. Monee, the founder of that 
school. Recently, on the death of his illus- 
trious preceptor, he has been appointed to 
fill his place as a member of the Institute.— 
M. Dupin is a Captain of Engineers, and a 
superintendant of the marine constructions 
in the Dock-yard at Dunkirk. He is about 
30 years of age, and, being equally con- 
versant with the mathematical and physical 
sciences, and with several of their practical 
applications, while he possesses an ardent 
and enterprizing spirit; 1tseems to have oc- 
curred to him that he could not find a 
readicr road to distinction, than would pre- 
sent itself in a careful -cientific examination 
of the priucipal military, maritime, and 
commercial establishments of Great Britain. 

We think it due to M. Dupin to say, that 
he has conducted his enquiries, and detailed 
his results, with a mind far more free from 
national prejudices, than any preceding 
scientific traveller from the same country.— 
His feelings as a Frenchman, however, lead 
him to one mistaken inference, which, as it 
pervades the whole volume from which this 
narrative is extracted, we shall briefly cor- 
rect. M. Dupin regards most of the great 
works, and a// the ingenious works, which 
he saw in the British empire, as resulting 
from the impulse given to the arts and 
sciences by the French Revolution ; and es- 
pecially as practical applications of the pro- 
found theories developed within the last 30 
years, by the members of the French In- 
stitute. With no wish whatever to depre- 
ciate the inventions and discoveries of that 
learned body, we can most seriously and 
conscientiously assure M. Dupin, that all he 
saw and admired in England, would have 


been precisely the same if those ingenious. 


mathematicians and philosophers had 
never written a single line. The architects 
and civil engineers of Britain, are none of 
them profound mathematicians. Scarcely 
any of them know more than the rudiments 
of mechanics, hydrodynamics, and pneuma- 
tics, but happily, these are sufficient to pre- 
serve them from errors in their construc- 
tions. Even the Descriptive Geometry, 
so peculiarly fitted, as the French conceive, 
to guide the labours of architects and en- 
gineers, and to the perfection of which 
Moncs, HAcHETTE, and our author, M. 
Dupin, have so richly contributed, is 
scarcely known, except to our theoretical 
mathematicians; our practical men are, 
with a few exceptions, as ignorant of this 
elegant product of French ingenuity, as they 
are of La Place’s elaborate investigations in 
physical astronomy. No; our architects 
and engineers derive their eminence as 
their great works do their value, from other 
sources than those to which M. Dupin 
usually adverts ; and we are persuaded that 


ifa man of kis acumen should honour this 
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honoured, in which it seems he has de. 
scribed whatever is worthy‘of notice re. 
lative to the French maritime establish. 
ments, has stimulated him to examine 
the same sort of establishments amongst 
a people who, fur more than a century 
have held the sceptre of the seas, anq 
who, instead of resting satisfied with the 
superiority they have attained, endea 
vour more sedulously to approach to. 
wards perfection. 

The author then proceeds to speak in 
the highest terms of the kindness and 
polite assistance he received in England 
from the most illustrious men of science, 
who were eager to testify their friend- 
ship for him, and to evince their respect 
for those members of the Institute who 
had furnished him with letters of re- 
commendation. ‘The names of Ber- 
thollet, Humboldt, Lacepede, Prony, &c, 
(says he} opened to me the cabinet of the 
philosopher, as well as the work-rooms 
of the artist; so that by time and per- 
severance I gained the object of my aim.” 
He then proceeds to give the following 
outline of his visits and observations, 
which is, however, to be enlarged upon, 
so as to form an elaborate work. 

In my first tour (says he)* I visited the 
establishments of London, which are 
connected either directly or indirectly 
with the Navy, all the grand military 
stations, and the two most important 
commercial ports, next to the capital, 
those of Bristol and Liverpool. 

London offered itself to my observa- 
tion under three different points of 
view :—First, as the greatest mercantile 
port of the kingdom; secondly, as a 
focus of industry for whatever relates 
to the maritime arts; and thirdly, as the 
centre of the operations of the British 
Navy. Let us then take a rapid survey 
of the capital of that Empire, under 
these different aspects. 

London enjoys naturally an advantage 
which Paris ought to have enjoyed long 
since, through the efforts of art, that 0 
being a maritime port. Large ships go 
up the Thames in full sail, and come to 
anchor almost at the arches of London 
Bridge. On going down the river to 
wards the sea, you see on each side of it, 
five, six, seven, or eight vessels ranged 
alongside each other, and these lines 
succeed almost without interruption, t0 


— oad 





country with a third visit, he will be able 
trace them to those sources. 

* The author made two visits to England 
for the purposes in question, one in 18!°, 
and the other in the last and present yea": 
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an immense length. Nevertheless, this 
isonly a portion of the merchant ships 
of the capital. All those which belong 
tothe East INDIA TRADE have their 
Docks and private Basons, one for im- 

rt and another for export-goods. All 
the ships which carry on the West 
[xDIA TRADE have their's also 5 and the 
ships of all nations are indiscriminately 
received in the Lonpon Docks, while 
the GREENLAND Dock, formerly ap- 
propriated to the vessels concerned in 
the whale fishery, being enlarged by the 
lahours of late years, is now devoted to 
amore extensive object. 

[tis not more than twenty years since 
this last mentioned Dock, now the 
gnallest of all, was the only one in that 
quarter. The war breaking out, and 
the Continent of Europe becoming im- 
poverished, the commerce of England 
seemed to Withdraw before our victorious 
fags, and we thought that Great Britain 
ras exhausted, and on the point of ruin. 
But while our eyes were beclouded by 
the incense from the altars of our glory, 
» unlooked for opulence overflowed 
the British Empire ; her rivers were no 
longer large enough to hold all the ships, 
anda lesser number of years sufficed for 
private individuals to construct, at their 
ovn expense, the Docks which receive 
the merchant fleets of the two he- 
wispheres, than was required for a 
triumphant Government to build a few 
ofthe quays on the Seine. Such are the 
prodigies of the ocean ! 

This great lesson will perhaps enable 
wat a future time to understand the 
real sources of power and national pros- 
perity. But L must here confine my- 
«lf to speaking of the chef-d@auvres of 
art, and not of their results. 

The formation and building of the 
Wet Docks and Basons of England differ 
‘sentially from labours of the same kind 
which have been executed in France.— 
Instead of being, like ours, bounded by 
quays, formed of smooth walls, inclined 
irvertical, with stones placed in horizon- 
tdlayers, these walls are concave at the 
‘Xterlor, or the side next the water; 
and the lavers of stone are joined per- 
ealicularly at the surface. The piles 
ire also inclined, and planted perpendi- 
‘arly to the inferior face of the lowest 
“ratum. ‘The entry to the sluices is 
‘wilt upon a similar and equally advan- 
“tous plan. In short, the flood-gates, 
‘itead ot being formed by two masses, 
i, and abutting at the ends, are form- 
-’¥ tWO vertical eylinders,the convexity 
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sisting the pressure of the water. The 
advantage of these curvilinear over our 
rectilinear forms, with respect to eco- 
nomy and solidity, can be geometrically 
demonstrated. 

Hydraulic works in England are dis- 
tinguished by the constant use of the 
steam-engine for exhaustion, and for all 
those maneuvres which require great 
and continual efforts on one spot. The 
removal of earth, the conveyance of 
stones, sand, lime, &c. are all performed 
by little four-wheeled carriages, drawn 
by one horse, and moving on an iron 
rail-way. These roads are composed of 
materials that are laid down and _ re- 
moved with the greatest facility, and the 
advantage they afford is immense. In- 
deed England is indebted to them for a 
part of her riches; for without them 
coals, minerals, and primary substances 
of all kinds, could never have been con- 
veyed to great distances at hardly any 
expense. 

The excavations under water, when 
the bottom is muddy or sandy, are made 
by a chaplet or line of buckets, fixed on 
the sides of barges, and kept in circular 
motion by a steam-engine. I shall specify 
asa model of this mode of clearing, the 
machine employed at the West India 
Docks. 

A barge bearing the steam-engine 
which moves the buckets, is conveyed ‘to 
any part of the Docks, the bottom of 
which it is necessary to clear or cleanse. 
Another vessel of the barge kind, which 
is to receive and carry away the excavat- 
ed mud or sand, is fixed alongside the 
former, and receives the contents of the 
buckets as they empty themselves by 
their rotatory motion. When a barge 
is loaded it moves off, and another takes 
its plece; it is then laid under another 
line of buckets, moved by another 
engine, stationed at the edge of the 
Dock. The contents are thus raised 
and emptied into vehicles which go 
round the wall of the building, and 
spread them like a torrent, in a large 
vacant spot. ‘Ihis system of clearing is 
not only extremely simple, but vastly 
economical. By means of the apparatus 
here described, the English have not 
only dug out and cleared large basons, 
but have rendered streams navigable 
which were not so before, and have also 
removed sand-banks which obstructed 
certain parts of the course of their most 
important rivers. 

Another machine not less remarkab!e, 
and which is employed in all grand 
hydraulic works, is the Diving-bell. The 
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form of the kind now in general use, is 
that of a truncated square pyramid, the 
vreat base of which is open and turned 
towards the bottom. Within this pyra- 
midal trunk, two men, who descend 
sitting on two benches, can rise and 
work at their ease. Ten lenticular 
glasses fixed in the upper base of the 
bell, combine to refract as much light as 
gives the requisite illumination at a great 
depth under water. A pneumatic ma- 
chine resembling a fire-engine, serves by 
means of along leather tube, to convey 
fresh air incessantly into the bell. 

Sometimes this bell is suspended to a 
moveable axle, formed of two systems of 
indented. bars, which, by their direc- 
tions and functions, represent co-or- 
dinate rectangular axles. By means of 
these axles the centre of the bell is placed 
over any desired point. On entering it 
they descend at pleasure by the aid of the 
axle, and the chain or rope. This ap- 
paratus is employed in building those 
parts of the walls of a quay which lie 
under water, and thus it 1s unnecessary 
to have recourse to the expensive me- 
thod of erecting coffer-dams. Some- 
times the bell is suspended at the poop 
of a vessel which conveys it where re- 
quired. This machine is also employed 
to raise in rivers, road-steads, harbours, 
and docks, any ponderous articles which 
may have sunk, such as anchors, cannon, 
the remains of wrecked ships, &c. It is 
likewise made use of to prepare, for 
being blown up, rocks which are under 
water, and dangerous to navigation.* 

Hence, if we consider the machinery 
now employed by the English in their 
great undertakings, we shall find that an 
immense change has been effected in the 
course of afew years. 





* We know not whether it be the preju- 
dice to which we have pointed in a preced- 
ing annotation, or real ignorance of any such 
apparatus, that should lead M. Dupin to 
class the Diving-bell among the inventions 
of the last 80 years. He might have learnt 
from any of our Encyclopedias, and from 
some such works printed at Paris, that Div- 
ing-bells were employed in raising some of 
the treasure lost in the ships of the Spanish 
Armada, that were sunk near the isle of Mull 
in 1588; that Sinclair (ars nova et magna 
gravitatis et levitatis, 1669), Phipps, Kess- 
ler, Halley, Trieswald, Spalding, Smeaton, 
and a Jong list of others in succession, had 
in the compass, not of 30, but of 230 years, 
brouglit the apparatus from the rude state in 
which it first existed, to the finished, ele- 
6 and safe submarine vehicle which he 
( escribes. 


The basons and other works built jp 
former times were enclosed by a simple 
system of timber-work. It was how. 
ever thought, and with reason, that } 
devoting a small capital to these labours 
the expense of keeping in repair and re. 
newing such perishable constructiens 
would be repaid with interest. But 
when maritime operations assumed an 
excessive activity, it was perceived that 
their frequent interruption, produced by 
repairs and rebuilding, caused a ogg 
which might be amply repaid bya mo. 
derate expenditure. Upon this prin. 
ciple, bricks and cast-iron have been 
gradually substituted for wood in the 
docks of commerce; and free-stone, 
marble, and granite, iu the ports of the 
State. 

This change is very striking along 
the banks of the Thames, where the 
oldest dock-yards still contain basons and 
slips constructed of wood ; while the more 
modern establishments present nothing 
but quays and embankments of masonry, 
Along the Thames there are but very 
few of those modes of building formed 
by embedding the hull of an old vessel 
in the soil of the shore, with its end next 
the river cut open for a_ flood-gate. 
Another change not less remarkable is 
effected in the timber edifices built on 
land. Wherever there was reason to 
fear accidents from fire, wood has been 
replaced by iron. 

One of the finest works of this kind is 
a storehouse built by Mr. Rennie, along 
the grand West India Dock, It is eight 
hundred yards long, and is sustained by 
hollow columns of iron; the beams, the 
joists, the rafters and laths are likewise 
all of iron. ‘Those parts which have 
only pressure to bear are of cast-iron; 
those which have to resist tension are ol 
wrought-iron. The longitudinal ele- 
ments of this system are so combined, 
that its various parts can either be ex- 
tended or contracted, without altering 
the whole length of the building. If 
this precaution had not been taken, it !s 
apprehended that the least variation of 
temperature, would upon a length of 
eight hundred yards, have thrown out 
the extreme columns, and quickly have 
effected the destruction of the whole 
edifice. 

In the course of this memoir I shall 
have several opportunities of mentioning 
the new and ingenious purposes 0 
which wrought and cast-iron are applie 
in England. 

The great docks or basons of London 
are surrounded by cellars, storchouse 
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snd sheds of an immense extent. The 
yays are often covered with iron rail- 
ways, and have numerous cranes like- 
vise of iron, which are of various sizes, 
shapes, and mechanism. 

Near to the East India Docks is the 
largest commercial Dock-yard along the 
Thames. J saw one of the India com- 
pany's ships launched from it, of 1300 
‘ons burthen. ‘This ship was a model of 
perfection ; there were three others ofa 
jmilar size, on slips in the same yard. 

London, considered as a focus of in- 
dustry for the maritime arts, contains a 
number of important establishments.--- 
The Royal Society of London, the Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, the Bri- 


‘ish Museum, and the Royal Institution, 


are the principal sources from which to 
wllect materials for the theoretical part. 
It is about thirty years since a society 
was formed for the improvement of 
naval architecture ; it made many very 
important experiments in Greenland 
Dock, on the resistance e-<perienced by 
bodies moving in water. This society, 
abandoned by the Government, and per- 
haps counteracted secretly by powerful 
individuals, was dissolved after ten years 
of commendable labours. 

With respect to the practical part of 
the maritime arts, [ shall mention some of 
theprincipal establishments that I visited. 

The manufactory of MAupsLey, in 
the Borough of Southwark, is one of the 
nost interesting in reference to applica- 
tons of iron. ‘There may be seen in the 
lonservatory of the Arts and ‘Trades at 
Paris, one of the small steam-engines 
wade at this manufactory. At the same 
~e were made the machines of M. 

RUNEL, Of which I shall presently have 
vceasion to speak. ‘There were also 
uade at it, for the British Navy, 7000 
itm cases, each capable of containing 
out two cubic metres of water. The 
troduction of these water-boxes on 
hoard ships is an incalculable advantage, 
loth for preserving the purity of the 
Vater and the health of the crews. 

In another part of London, Messrs. 
Htpparr and Brown have established 
‘ro manufactories, one for ships’ cord- 
fe, and the other for iron cables.--- 

UDDART’s ropes are spun and formed 
Irthe action of steam, on the principle 
equal tension of all the threads, 

"uch gives them much greater strength 
"an by the ordinary method of spinning. 
tee a of Captain Brown are of 

“sas one being formed of flat 
ti ioe the other of half-twisted 

“S. ‘The former seem more fit for re- 
New MoxtHtx Mac.—-No. 59. 


_(19 2-thirds feet) in diameter. 
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sistance in proportion to their length ; 
but the latter appear to be more easily 
worked. Thus the one is preferred for 
holding dead weights at anchorages, and 
the other for being embarked on board 
the ships. Captain Brown has also taken 
out a patent for the manufacture of 
iron bridges, which are extremely light, 
and may be furnished at a cheap rate.— 
The greatest advantage of his plan is, 
that where some parts of a bridge have 
decayed or given way, either from age 
or accident, one can by means of a very 
simple instrument, take down and re- 
new successively as many parts as may 
be necessary, without being obliged to 
erect large scaffold-works for the pur- 
pose. ‘Thus a whole bridge may be re- 
built, piece by piece, at a very small ex- 
pense. 

Those arts in which iron and hemp 
are used, have made great advancement 
towards perfection, by the emulation 
that exists between the inventors of new 
processes, and the followers of the old 
methods. ‘The former to prove the su- 
periority of the means which they at- 
tempt to introduce, have been forced to 
make comparative experiments in a large 
way, on the strength of the unwrought 
and the wrought materials, from which 
has resulted an abundance of positive in- 
formation of great importance to the ul- 
timate progress of industry. 

It is also near London that M. Brunel 
has built his manufactory for circular 
saws. These saws cut the smallest 
veneers from enormous blucks of satin. 
wood. The operation is performed with 
such perfection, that the workmen have 
hardly any thing to do but arrange the 
slips as they come from the mill: they 
have but merely to rub them to take off 
the roughness, and they are then per- 
fectly plain. I shall hereafter describe 
the structure and operation of these 
saws, the largest of which is six metres, 
But I 
should exceed the limits of this analytical 
memoir, if I were to give only an out- 
line of all the articles manufactured at, 
and sent from London, for the use both 
of the merchant ships and those of the 
state. I shall therefore proceed to take 
a view of London as the centre of the 
operations of the British Navy. 

From the Admiralty, situated in the 
centre of the principal offices of Govern- 
ment, messengers may reach in half an 
hour the arsenal at Deptford, and in an 
hour that of Woolwich; in four hours 
they can get to Chatham; in six to Sheer- 
ness, in eight to Portsmouth, and in 
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twenty-four to Plymouth, the most 
distant of all the public establishments. 
But notwithstanding this rapidity of 
communication, the telegraphic stations 
can carry ona much quicker correspond- 
ence between the Admiralty and all the 
naval depots. ‘These telegraphs, till 
lately, consisted of large square com- 
partinents in a frame, by which various 
signals were made. At present our* 
Semaphore is adopted, with sume altera- 
tions made by Rear-Admiral Sir Home 
Popuam, who has made great additions 
to the art both of land and sea signals. — 
He himself explained to me the nature 
of his ship-telegraphs, or code of signals. 

The Adiniralty issues general orders 
respecting the Navy, makes appoint- 
ments, grants rewards, and orders Naval 
Courts-Martial. The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty go out with the ministry. The 
duty of the Navy-oflice is to direct the 
execution of the works ordered by the 
Admiralty. Provisioning the ships, arm- 
ing and disarming, and in short, all that 
relates. to the particulars of the Navy 
come within its province. The Com- 
missioners of the Navy are not removed 
on achange of ministry. This depart- 
ment, at once independent and subordi- 
nate, appears to me to be a chef-d auvre 
amongst the English institutions. 

The Victualling Office, which since 
the peace, has been united to the Navy 
@ffice, has under its controul whatever 
relates to the procuring of food for the 
Navy. The principal depot of this de- 
partment is at Deptford, where by the 
grandeur of its edifices, it seems to form 
a town of itself. Biscuit is baked there 
daily for the supply of from 24,000 to 
30,000 men. Similar bakehouses are 
established at all the grand naval ar- 
senals. What struck me most pointedly 
in these bakehouses was, the division of 
the labour, and the rapidity with which 
it is performed, as well as the means of 
discovering at any time negligence or 
fraud, whether on the part of the work- 
men or the overseers. 

The English Government would re- 
gard not merely as an act of barbarity, 
but of wickedness, any saving obtained 
at the expense of men who devote their 





* We never wish to lose sight of the 
courtesy due to a liberal and ingenious 
foreigner; yet we cannot yield to M. Dupin’s 
countrymen the invention of the Semaphore. 
This invention is unquestionably due to a 
man who is too rich in valuable contrivances 
to be obstreporous in his claims for the 
honour ef this—Colunel Pastry of the 
Royal Engineers. 


strength and life to the defence of the 
country. Every thing with which they 
are furnished is therefore abundan} 
wholesome, agreeable to the taste, and I 
might almost say delicate. When } 
assert that a ship's crew frequent] 
breakfasts on chocolate, I shall perhap, 
cause the superficial observer to laugh; 
but those who have profited by the 
lessons of. Hannibal, know how much 
effect physical strength, added to moral 
influence, has in deciding the loss or gain 
of battles. 

Next to the Victualling Office at 
Deptford, is the Naval Dock- yard in the 
same town; but itis the least extensive, 
and the leastimportant of any. Yet the 
place deserves notice, for it was here, in 
a private dock near the arsenal, that 
PrererR THE GREAT came to learn the 
art of ship-building. 

Continuing along the right bank of the 
Thames, you arrive at Greenwich, where 
Charles II. endeavouring to imitate 
Louis XIV. in his errors and his weak- 
nesses, built a magnificent palace, in ov. 
der to withdraw the festivals of his licen- 
tious court from the gates of the capital. 
Soon afterwards, William and Mary, 
also imitating Louis Le GRanp, con- 
verted this palace into an asylum for in- 
valid sailors. 

The celebrated Observatory, from 
which the English seamen compute their 
longitude, is built on Flamstead Hill, in 
Greenwich Park. It takes its name 
from the astronomer who first had the 
direction of it, and rendered it famous 
fromthe very time of its erection.* 

An establishment little known, but 
not less worthy of being so, than any of 
those of which we have spoken, is the 
Naval Asylum, a school. in which are 
gratuitously brought up the sons of 
sailors and sub-oflficers of the Navy, who 
have fallen in fighting for their country. 
It is situated between the Observatory 
avd the Hospital. 

The Dock-vard at Woolwich deserves 

* Flamstead was born at Derby in 1646 
In 1674, his friend Sir Jonas Moore, then 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, and one 
of the greatest promoters of mathematical 
and nautical science which England evel 
possessed, obtained for him the appointmett 
of Astronomer Royal, and in 1675 the foul- 
dation stone of Flamstead House was laid. 
Hence it happened that the situation of As 
tronomer Koyal was under the supervise! 
and pay of the Board of Ordnance; and £° 
we believe it has continued till the last yea! 
when an attempt, we think a successful one, 
was made to place it under another. depal 
ment, 
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much greater attention than that of 
Deptford. Ships of the largest size have 
heen built there, from the time of the 
funous Harry by the grace of God, buiit 
by Henry VII. to that of the Nelson, a 
arst rate, of 120 guns. In this arsenal, 
f saw a machine, invented by Mr. 
Hookey, for bending wood. It 1s suffi- 
sently strong for bending the pieces that 
form ship's knees ; it appeared, however, 
to me, that too little use was made of 
this interesting invention. 

Mr. Rennie is now building at 
Woolwich Dock-yard, a forge, all the 
mplements of which are to be moved by 
asteam engine. They make here the 
largest anchors. ‘The establishment al- 
gether isincontestibly the first of its 
kind in England, and perhaps in Europe. 

About two or three years ago, expe- 
‘iments were made on a great scale, to 
impregnate timber with a mineral solu- 
tion, which was to preserve it from 
rotting. For this purpose they employed 
ahigh pressure steam engine, that the 
sas might penetrate more easily between 
the fibres of wood expanded by heat. 
But the heat and compression were so 
much increased, that one day the whole 
apparatus blew up, by which several 
persons were killed or wounded, and 
much serious damage was done in the vi- 
cnity of the explosion. It does not 
appear, that any subsequent attempt 
has been made to repeat the experiment. 

At. Woolwich is the principal establish- 
ment of the Ordnance Department, 
which includes the military engineers, 
and the land and sea artillery. In this 
last point of view, the arsenal of Wool- 
wich became to me an object of special 
attention, It contains a great number 
01 machines, well worthy of being 
‘tudied ; but I shall confine myself to 
peaking of the saws and hydraulic 
presses, 

In my work on the English artillery, 
Lhave described in detail, the hydraulic 
engines Of Pascal, as improved by 
Bramah, and particularly their ap- 
plication to the planing of wood. A 
‘iorzontal wheel is armed with thirty- 
WO equi-distant gouges, and has two 
jlanes at the extremities of its diameter. 
tis made to turn at pleasure, by a 
team engine. ‘The piece of timber in- 
tended to be planed, is made to move in 
‘right line on a carriage, which is caused 
: advance uniformly by a hydraulic 
Press, that is also set in motion by the 
“fam engine. ‘Thus while the timber 
Proceeds under the wheel till it has 
“ade half its revolution, sixteen of the 
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gouges make on it as many distinct rufs 
or indentions, about the breadth of 2° 
centimetre (two-fifths of an inch). Im- 
mediately afterwards the fifteen light 
ridges that separate the sixteen incisions 
or ruts, are carried off by a cut of the 
plane which follows the sixteen gouges. 
By this apparatus, in less than a minute 


the sides of the largest pieces of timber - 


used in gun-carriages can be planed. 
A. particular hydraulic press serves to 
elevate or lower the vertical axis of the 
wheel that contains the knives, so that 
it may be made to reach the wood whe- 
ther more or less thick. 

Mr. Brunet has erected at the Wool- 
wich arsenal, a mill of long saws, which 
move by the steam-engine. It is remark- 
able, that the whole apparatus is made of 
scarcely any thing but iron and copper, 
and also because the action and suspen- 
sion of the movements are performed 
with great precision and _ simplicity. 
These saws act with great rapidity, and’ 
the labour they perform is immense. 

The Ordnance Department liberally 
rewarded Mr. Brunev for this inven- 
tion ; for besides the stipulated remune- 
ration, he has received a considerable 
pension. After enjoying this pension 
for some years, Mr. Brunet wished to 
sell it, and was permitted to doso. IT 
mention with pleasure this noble and 
generous manner of treating men of 
science. Such facts confer more credit 
ona government than the most refined 
compliments or pompous eulogia. 

It was at Woolwich that Dr. Hutton 
made his experiments on the ballistic 
pendulum, which have been continued on 
a much larger scale by Dr. GREGORY 
and Colonel MriLuar, who invented a 
very ingenious smali saw for turning. 
In my work on Artillery, I have given a 
description of the excellent apparatus 
used for these ballistic experiments.* 





* We believe that besides Dr. GREGORY. 
and Colonel M1iLtLerR, whem M. Dupin 
mentions, another artillery officer, Colonel 
GRIFFITH, took an active part in the recent 
ballistic experiments at Woolwich. The 
ballistic pendulum, we learn from good au- 
thority, weighs more than 7,000 pounds; 
yet oscillates with all the smoothness, free- 
dom, and regularity of a clock pendulum, 
Balls of 6,9, 12,18, and 24 pounds weight, 
have been fired against the wooden block of 
the pendulum, with velocities varying from 
800 to 1,700 feet per second, and the velo- 
cities accurately ascertained. Among the 
curious results of these experiments of which 
we have heard, we can only here mention 


one, viz. that when balls are fired with hig'y - 
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The Royal Military Academy, which 
was heretofore within the arsenal, is 
now separated from it. If Ll were in- 
debted to Sir JoserpH BAnkKs, President 
of the Royal Society of London, for no- 
thing but my acquaintance with, and the 
friendship shewn to me by Colonel 
MunpgGe, the Governor of this Academy, 
it would be sufficient to lay me under an 


eternal obligation to that Maecenas of 


the sciences in Great Britain. 

I am indebted to Colonel Mupeer, as 
well as to the professors and other officers 
otf Woolwich, for materials as numerous 
as valuable; and I cannot express my 
gratitude too highly for the manner in 
which they exercised their hospitality in 
my favour. 

On descending the Thames as far as 
its confluence with the Medway, you 
arrive at the isle of Sheppey. This is a 
vast swamp, formed by the overfiowings 
of the Medway, which circumvolves it by 
two branches. At the north-west point 
of this isle is the naval town and arsenal 
of Sheerness. It has been necessary to 
form, by means of the hulls of vessels 
sunk in the mud, an artificial soil, suf- 
ficiently solid fur supporting the build- 
ings of this arsenal. ‘The old establish- 
ments are small, insignificant, and are 
falling to ruin; but the new buildings 
are grand and beautiful. The arsenal 
has been enlarged at the expense of the 
river on one side, and on the other at 
that of the town. They have erected 
here dry and wet docks, and circular 
quays. For the exterior walls of all 
these works, nothing is employed but 
granite, whichis brought from Cornwall 


and Scotland, two of the extremities of 


Great Britain. The New Quay is built 
on piles, driven as much as 76 feet be- 
low the level of the lowest water-mark. 
in order to resist the drifting of muddy 


soil or other demi-liquid matter, of 


which the soil of the arsenal consists, 
the quay is backed by hollow and semi- 
circular spurs, lined with brick-work, 
and filled with calcareous stones, 

For the wood intended for masts, sub- 
marine depots are formed, divided into 
as many floors as it is intended to have 
ranges of timber. 

Steam-engines, diving-bells, iron rail- 





velocities, at 30 feet distance from the pen- 
dulum, the moment they strike the anterior 
face of the wooden block, an irradiation 
is observed to proceed from the circumfer- 
ence of the circle of impact. This curious 
fact will remind our classical readers of some 
interesting passages in Lucretius and Vir- 


rv 


ee) . 


ways— in short, all the inventions of art 
are brought into use for executing these 
grand works with as much economy as 
rapidity. The erection of the Ney 
Arsenal at Sheerness is, in my opinion 
one of those undertakings which do the 
greatest honour to the experience and 
talents of Mr. J. Renniz, Inspector of 
the Maritime Works of England. The 
execution of the plans of this celebrated 
engineer is conducted with much skill 
by Mr. Tomas, the Resident Engi. 
neer at Sheerness. 

The isle of Sheppey is, as I have said, 
only a vast swamp, washed On all sides 
by salt water. ‘There is not on the 
whole island a single spring of fresh 
water; and a few years ago, the resi- 
dents were obliged to send as far ag 
Chatham for the water that supplied the 
garrison and inhabitants of Sheerness, 
as well as for the fleet stationed at the 
Nore. In the hope, however, of finding 
some potable water, they dug a well, 
120 yards deep; and it was not till they 
vot to this great depth that they found 
what they sought:* but having got thus 
low, an abundant spring rushed up and 
filled the well to within about two yards 
of the surface. Afterwards the water 
sunk about 40 metres, but has not since 
decreased from this point in any con- 
siderable degree. What is astonishing, 
considering the nature and situation of 
the isle of Sheppey is, that this water is 
perfectly pure, and does not contain the 
least particle of solution of sea-sait. It 
is nevertheless extracted there in con- 
siderable quantities for the supply of 
the town, the arsenal, and the fleet. 
There has been found opposite Sheer- 
ness, On the other side of the ‘Thames, 
which is in this part several miles wide, 
a spring, the rising and falling of which 
seems to correspond with those of the 
well at Sheerness. This interesting ob- 
servation is worthy of being confirmed 
by others more precise and sufficiently 
extended. 

While I was at the Medway, I visited 





* Such of our readers as wish to acquaint 
themselves with the ingenious mechanical 
contrivances employed in the sinking of the 
wells at Sheerness, Landguard Fort, & 
will be gratified by the perusal of Sir THOS. 
Hype Pagu's paper in the 74th volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions. We have 
always understood, and think it due toa most 
ingenious man to mention it here, that the 
principal expedients in sinking the Sheet 
ness well were devised by Mr. JosePH 
Wuipsey, the able superintendent of the 
works at the Plymouth Breakwater. 
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ihe famous ship the Bellerophon, which 
lay near the arsenal, transformed into a 
hulk for convicts, who, instead of being 
gut to Botany Bay, are employed on 
those works. In the conduct and ar- 
rangement of this hulk, every thing has 
ieen adopted that the most refined hu- 
manity could suggest to render a floating 
prison supportable and even comfortable 
to its inmates. -_ 

The convicts are lodged in little ca- 
bins, having large port-holes, closed with 
iron-gratings, which admit a sufficient 
quantity of alr. | The partitions of the 
chambers or cabins are formed of iron- 
railings, at intervals, and are covered 
with simple curtains, which are drawn 
wide at certain times of the day to let a 
free air through the different apart- 
nents. ‘l‘o each chamber is attached a 
privy, constructed beyond the side of 
the vessel, and yet so built as to prevent 
ill possibility of escaping by it. Let not 
these details disgust our false delicacy. 
| appeal to those who have languished in 
yrdinary prisons, to decide on what ren- 
Jers existence in them supportable or 
insapportable. On Sundays and holidays 
the convicts are collected together in a 
neat chapel, constructed at the foot of 
the mizen-mast, where it occupies the 
pace between decks. ; 

Onascending the Medway from Sheer- 
ness to Chatham, you observe the river 
covered with vessels laid up in ordinary. 
Their fresh and brilliant painting affords 
a striking contrast to the hideous ap- 
pearance of the old smoked hulls, which 
wen like the remains of ships recently 
lestroyed by a conflagration. [tis within 
these floating tombs that are buried alive 
the maritime prisoners of war, whether 
Danish, Swedish, French, or Americans. 
They are lodged on the main, middle, 
md lower decks. In the last-mentioned 
lace, the unfortunate wretches only 
respire in day time through holes about 
twice the size of one’s hand; and during 
the night they breathe an air whictr 
there is no means of renewing. in a 
lulk for convicts four hundred male- 
iwtors form the maximum which it 1s 
lowed to contain. ‘The ordinary num- 
ver of prisoners of war confined within 
the same space on board a prison-ship of 
‘jual rate, is from eight to twelve hun- 
‘red. "The British Parliament has de- 
‘led on the quantity of cubic feet of 
it necessary for the health of young 
‘)prentices, working in manufactories 
purited by ventilators, by which fresh 
“rand light enter in abundance, and 
‘hence these children go out three times 
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aday at full liberty. This quantity of 
ir, supposed indispensible for children, 
is ten times greater than what, with re- 
gret I state it, is allowed to full-grown 
men who happen to become prisoners of 
war.” 

On shewing what an immense dif- 
ference is made in England between a 
convict and a disarmed enemy, I must 
presume to say, that I neither wish to 
appear as a vain declaimer, nor as a ca- 
lumniator of a foreign power, too long 
our rival, and now our equivocal friend. 
Certainly I have no fear of, nor ever did 
fear giving offence, or of hurting our na- 
tional prejudices by paying to the Bri- 
tish government a sincere tribute for 
their humane actions and institutions ; 
but [ am far less apprehensive of offend- 
ing British pride by speaking strongly 
of fects which cannot but wound it; and 
perhaps, in the eyes of impartial judges; 
the honest nature of my remarks will be 
my excuse, as [ have found myself oblig- 





* We are happy to be able, without dif- 
ficulty, to free the British government from 
this stigma. It was never intended that 
prisoners of war should be permanently 
confined in prison-ships; but it was abso- 
lutely necessary that they should be so con- 
fined till suitable prisons, in healthy inland 
situations, could be erected for them on 
shore. Prisoners of war accumulated ra- 
pidly during the interval necessarily em- 
ployed in those erections; but we will un- 
hesitatingly affirm, that it was only during 
such an interval, and probably during only 
a short part of it, that prisoners of war were 
so thickly stowed as M. Dupin describes. 

In the erections for French prisoners at 
Normancross, a space of more than thirty 
acres, on the brow of a hill, was occupied 
by the buildings, walks, and gardens de- 
voted to the reception of from 3,000 to 5,000 
men; and the space between the beds was 
greater than is allowed in ships of war. In 
the prisons at Perth, the space assigned was 
equally calculated to promote health and 
comfort. In the prisons at Dartmoor, the 
site is still more elevated, and the space of 
rround within the walls proportionably 
larger: and we have no doubt, that in all 
our mland erections for prisoners of war, 
an equal attention was paid to salubriousness 
of situation, and to a sufficient extent of 
ground-space for active exercise and the 
consequent preservation of health. Should 
these remarks meet the eye of M. Dupin, 
we have an entire confidence that his liberal 
spirit will rejoice in the opportunity they 
will afford him of freeing the enlightened 
rovernment of a generous nation (a nation 
not, as he suspects, ** equivocally” the friend 
of his), from an aspersion which he has 
been induced too hastily to cast upon it. 
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ed to make them, out of regard for my 
fellow-creatures, and the honour of civi- 
lization. . 

( To be continued. ) 





MR. EDITOR, 
A day or two after T had seen the 
hamourous letter of your ‘ propound- 
ing” correspondent ‘ Cambro-Britan- 


nicus,” (inserted in the last number of 


your entertaining publication,) I hap- 
pened to be looking through Pennant’s 
«Tours in Wales,” when the follawing 
account of Tower, near Mold, in Flint- 
shire, caught my attention, It may, 
perhaps, afford “martial incident,” 


suficient for a brace, or even a leash of 


duodecimos, and in the hands of a judi- 
cious writer, acquainted with the coun- 
try, manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants, &c. might form a tolerably in- 
teresting tale. 

The Cambrian Notices, inserted in 
your last, cannot but prove highly ac- 
ceptable to general readers: for my own 
part, I sincerely hope you have many 
more numbers forth-coming. 

Tuomas ap THomas RicHARDS. 
Oct. 12, 1818. 

“Ihe house (Tower) is small; but 
part of it isa true specimen ofthe berder- 
houses onthe confines of England and 
Scotland; a square tower of: three 
stories. In the lower, there still re- 
mains a staple in the ceiling ; a memorial 
of the rudeness of the times. During 
the wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, this place was inhabited 
by Reinalli ap Gryffydd ap Bleyddyn, 
one of the six gallant captains who de- 


fended Harlech castle on the part of 


Henry Vi." He and his people were 





* Pennant gives the following account 
of the capture of Harlech Castle, which 
might, perhaps, be skilfully introduced in 
the tale. Camden, I believe, relates it also. 
‘«* This place,” (Harlech Castle,) says Mr. 


Pennant, ‘* was possessed by Dafydd ap 


Jeuen ap Finion, astrong friend of the house 
of Lancaster, and distiaguished as much by 


his valour, as his goodly personage, and 


great stature. He was besieged here by 


William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, after 
a march through the heart of our A/ps, at- 


tended with incredible difficulties; for in 
some parts, the soldiers were obliged to 
climb; in others, to precipitate themselves 
down the rocks ; and at length invested a 
place, till that time deemed impregnable. 
Pembroke committed the care of the siege 
to his brother, Sir Richard, a hero equal in 
size and prowess to the British com- 
mandant. 


Tower in Flintshire. 


Sir Richard sent a summons of 
surrender; but Dafydd stoutly answered, 





[Dee, ], 


in continual feud with the citizens of 
Chester. In 1465, a considerable number 
of the latter came to Mold Fair; a fray 
ensued between the two parties; 
dreadful slaughter was made on both 
sides; but Reinallt got the victory. 
took prisoner Robert Bryne, linen-draper 
and Mayor of Chestcr, in 1461, whom 
he led to his tower, and hung on the 
staple in his great hall. An attempt 
was made afterwards to seize Reinalle, 
and two hundred tall men sallied from 
Chester for that purpose. He retired 
from his house to a neighbouring wood, 
permitted part of his enemies to enter 
the building, then rushing from his 
cover, fastened the door, and setting 
fire to the place, burnt them without 
mercy: he then attacked the rest, pur- 
sued them to the sea-side, where those 
who escaped the sword, perished in the 
channel. Reinal/t received his pardon 
from Thomas, lord Stanley, lord of the 
council of Wales, which was afterwards 
confirmed under the Great Seal by 
Edward IV. His actions were cele. 
brated at the time, in poems still extant, 
particularly by Lewis Glyn Cothi, in an 
Awdl,® in praise of Reinallt. It seems 
Lewis had married a widow of Chester, 
against the consent of the inbabitants, 
who spoiled him of all his effects. This 
whetted the poet’s satire; ‘* who sum- 
mons the ministry of angels and of devils 
to his assistance ; and pours a profusion 
of curses on Caer Lleon,t and its people. 


He wishes water to drown, fire to burn,’ 


and air to infect the hated place, and 
that grass might grow in every part, 
except the sacred edifices, of this habi- 
tation of the seven deadly sins.” 

The Tower in old times was cilled 
after the name of this hero. It was 
also named Bryn-coed, from the wood 





that he had kept a castle so long in France, 
that he made all the old women in Jhales 
talk of him; and that he would keep this 
so long, that all the old women in France 
should talk of him. Famine probably sub- 
dued him ; he yielded on honorable terms; 
and Richard engaged to save his life, by 
interceding with his cruel master, Edward 
IV. The king atfirst refused his request; 
when Herbert told him plainly, that his 
highness might take his life, instead of that 
of the Welsh Captain; or that he would 
assuredly place Dafydd in the castle, and 
the king might send whom he pleased t 
take him out again.” 

* An Awd consists of stanzas of differen! 


lengths of metre; somewhat like a Pinda- 
rie ode. 


+ The old British name for Chester. 
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hat might have surrounded it. In the 
‘ime of Leland, it was inhabited by John 
Wynn ap Robert. 

Pennunt’s Tours in Wales, Vol. II. 
p.42. octavo edition. IS16. 





MR. EDITOR, 

PERMIT me to offer my tribute of 
approval of the principles and talents of 
your highly interesting miscellany ; you 
jave adopted aline of conduct which must 
aicceed, and obtain for you, from every 
true-born Englishman, his gratitude and 
,imiration. A publication like the New 
Monthly Magazine had long been want- 
ad—there was a necessity for the exer- 
ise of intellect to stem the torrent of 
abusive disloyalty, which burst forth 
from the jacobinical pages of your now 
cuperannuated cotemporary. The tri- 
uph of constitutional feeling has been 
wmplete, and your Magazine stands, like 
beacon, to guide and direct the people 
from the stumbling BLOcKs, which their 
enemies have placed in the way. But, 
ir, it is not on political grounds solely 
that [take the liberty of giving you my 
«hearty commendation:” you have eli- 
cited those sparks of information which 

















enlighten the progress of the march of 
mind; and by diversifying your pages 
ive them a general interest. Your il- 
ustration of some existing antiquities 
has given me great pleasure ; and I shall 
not be disinclined to assist you a little in 
the same way, if you may think my con- 
tributions acceptable. ‘There is a relic 
near Chester, which has not hitherto re- 
ceived the notice it deserves, an account 
of which, therefore, | now send you :— 
On the south side of the bridge over 
the Dee in that city, is a field in which, 
by the report of tradition, stood the pa- 
lace of King Edgar, and from which, on 
the authority of some of the ancient 
writers, we are told that ambitious prince 
was rowed by eight tributary kings to 
the monastery of St. John, on the op- 
posite bank of the river. On a rock in 
the centre of the field, past which ran 
the via publica of the Romans, is a curi- 
ous piece of ancient sculpture, supposed 
to represent the goddess Minerva with 
her bird (the owl) and altar. The fol- 
lowing sketch of it is accurately copied 
from an engraving, introduced into a re- 
cent History of Cheshire,* in an account 
of it, which is very correct :— 
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Some persons have expressed a doubt 
whether this really is a memento of the 
Roman era. For my own part, [ think 
‘heed not be questioned. It is certain 
it Was in existence in 1140, when Malms- 
lury wrote; it is also noticed by Hove- 
len, temp. 1192; and by the Saxon 
Chronicle, Polychronicon, Selden, Cam- 
len, &. ‘The figure is in the military 
“rb, and closely adjoins a large excava- 
luninthe rock. The author of the His- 
“ry of Cheshire, to which I have before 
‘dverted, observes, “ It would be diffi- 
‘ut to account for the origin of this very 


ancient relic. Before the present bridge 
was built, however, there was a ferry, 
from what is familiarly called the Hole 
wn the Wall, across the river to Edgar's 
field, where the great Roman road into 
Venedotia, or North Wales, from Ches- 
ter, commenced. Is it unlikely that the 
“cave” was made to receive the pious 
offerings of passengers for the goddess’s 
protection on their journey?” Although 
the stone on which the sculpture is made 
is of a very perishable nature, the whole 
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* Quarto edition, now publishing. 
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is yet distinct, and tolerably entire— 
and this may be owing to a coat or two 
of paint which it has received. 

Before I close this communication I 
will shortly notice a custom, certainly 
remarkable, and which was adopted in 
the feudal ages, for summoning the te- 
nantry of the Hundred of Eddisbury, in 
this county. A perforated wooden 
ball was carried from village to vil- 
lage, on sight of which the retainers of 
the Earl, his barons, and their knights, 
were bound to give their immediate ser- 
vice according to their respective te- 
nures. Walter Scott introduces the 
Burning Cross for the like purpose in the 
district of Breadalbane, ‘ at the sight 
of which, he who failed to appear suf- 
fered the extremities of fire and sword. 
So late as the civil war of 1745-6, the 
Fiery Cross made its circuit, and on one 
oceasion passed through a tract of 32 
milesin three hours!” ‘That admirable 
poet thus verifies the custom in the 
mouth of Brian :— 

‘ When flits this cross from man to man, 
Vich Alpine’s summons to his clan, 

Burst he the ear that fails to heed, 

Palsicd the foot that shuns to speed ! 

* * * w * * * 


And be the grace to him denied, 

Bought by this sign to all beside!” 
Wich MALBANCENSIS. 

Nantwich, Oct. 26. 





SABINA. 
{From the German of Dattiger.] 

{ We have long had the honour to number 
Mr. Béttinger among our correspondents, 
and we cannot better introduce his Sabina 
to the notice of our readers, than by pre- 
fixing a bricf memoir of the distinguished 
writer. ] 

Mr. Cnas. Aveusrus Borricer, of 
Dresden, Counsellor of the Court of his 
Majesty the King of Saxony, is confessed- 
ly the first Archeologist in Germany, or 
indeed in Europe ; at least, we know of 
no one competent to contend with him for 
the first rank in that interesting science, 
by which the learning and the arts of 
antiquity are illustrated. His numerous 
writings are universally esteemed * he 
is mentioned in terms of the highest 
eulogium in most of the recent editions of 
the Classics, as well as in all the works on 
mythology, antiquities, the drama and 
the fine arts, that have lately appeared 
on the Continent. His Erklarungen 
der Griechischen Vasengemalde ; Ydeen 
zur Archwologie der Mahlerey; Archzo- 
logische Achrenlese ; Abhandlung tiber 
die Furienmaske; Andeutungen, Sa- 








bina, (of which two editions and a Freng}, 
translation have appeared); Anmer. 
kungen zu W. Hamilton's Memorandum 
liber die Elginischen Marmors; Aldo. 
brandinische Hochzeit; short Latjp 
Essays on the Ancient Theatre. 
numerous detached pieces in the Teut. 
schen Merkur, the Attischen Museyy 
the Morgenblatt, and other periodicaj 
publications, contain such a fund of 
valuable observations on antiquity, art 
and literature, that were the author ty 
collect and publish them together, he 
would doubtless render an important 
service to the learned world. His Note 
zu auserlesenen Oden des _ Horaz: 
his different treatises in Latin, on Hero- 
dotus, &c.; his Darstellungen des If. 
slidischen Spiels; Erklarungen der 
vornehmsten Scenen von Schillers Schau. 
spielen, in the Minerva; Anmerkungen 
zu den Reisen der Frau von der Recke, 
we. are also highly esteemed works, 
Mr. Bottiger has long maintained an 
extensive correspondence with the most 
distinguished literary characters in 
Europe: for, besides his knowledge of 
the ancient languages, he speaks and 
writes several modern tongues with 
remarkable facility. His lectures de- 
livered at Dresden on Archeology and 
the Fine Arts, have always been 
numerously attended, and many of our 
readers who may have visited that 
city, will doubtless recollect them with 
pleasure. The celebrated antiquarian 
Millin, lately deceased, was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Bottiger, to whom he de- 
dicated his Orestéide. During his re- 
sidence in Weimar, Bottiger lived on the 
most intimate footing with the great 
poet Wieland, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. Mr. Bottiger is moreover a 
man of the noblest principles, an af- 
fectionate husband, a kind father, andin 
all his relations with society truly amiable; 
his company is much sought after, on 
account of his extensive information and 
peculiar conversational talents. Among 
his many estimable qualities, readiness 
to oblige and disinterested attachment 
to his friends are not the least remark- 
able; he is ever ready by recommend- 
ations, or by the sacrifice of his own 
time ; indeed, in every way, by word and 
by deed to serve others, even those with 
whom he has been previously wnat 
quainted. Unfortunately his goodness 
has been in many instances so far abused, 
as to rob him of the hours he devotes 
his valuable studies. It is a matter ol 
regret that Mr. Bottiger is but indif- 
ferently remunerated, notwithstanding 
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his high attainments ; for his excellence 
js not yet duly appreciated in Saxony ; 
pis yearly salary, calculated at the very 
utmost, does not exceed 200]. sterling. 
As his taste for literature induces him to 
urchase a vast number of books, as he 
hasa family to support, and must more- 
over live in a style corresponding with 
his rank, he is under the necessity of 
augmenting his income by writing for 
monthly publications and newspapers. 
Yet he never complains, for he is 
warmly attached to his country, and 
particularly to Dresden. The good old 
King of Saxony has not a more faithful 
and ‘affectionate subject than Béttiger, 
sis evident from the admirable Latin 
Ode, which he produced last September, 
inhonour of the Royal Jubilee, as well 
asthe speech which he delivered in the 
presence of several thousand auditors. 
Itis well known with what zeal he has, 
during late years, exerted himself to re- 
lieve the distress which the ravages of 
war have oceasioned throughout his na- 
tive country. Since Bottiger’ s residence 
in Dresden, that city has acquired an aug- 
mented celebrity in learning ; he has dif- 
fused a degree of literary zeal, and a 
taste for philosophy and art hitherto un- 
knewn there. What could not sucha 
man perform, were he released from the 
anxiety of Ler 'g iding for the immediate 
wants of a family ? Surely such an 
prereliet ? would be a valuable acqui- 
sition to England. He would prove a 
learned and eloquent commentator of 
the Elein Marbles, and the other trea- 
sures Of art in the British Museum! 
and the many valuable monuments of 
ancient and modern art i the country 
residences of the English nobility (which 
are at present but indifferently known) 
if described by a man of Bottiger’s learn- 
ing, would prove to astonished E jurope 
the riches which our island possesses. 


SABINA; OR MORNING SCENES AT THE 
TOILETTE OF A ROMAN LADY _OF 
FASHION, 

SCENE I. 

Sabina passes from her Bed-chamber into 
her Dressing-room — Restauralions — 
Scaphion brings the Asses’ Milk—Phiale 
the Puint—Stimmi the Black Dye for 
the Eye-brows and Eye-lashes--Mastiche 
the Teeth. 

WE hear much of the extravagant 
and cos tly dresses of the Roman ladies 
of that age when all the riches of a plun- 
dered vorld were collected in the impe- 
nal city; when the whole earth was 
tuled by the proud Romans, and they by 
their still prouder wives. Our readers 
Ew Montnrty Mac.—WNo. 59. 
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will, we doubt not, consider a peep into 
the morning and toilette hours of a lady 
of that period, as likely to furnish as 
much amusement as the perusal of a 
heroic romance relating to our tilting 
and tournaying forefathers, or a tale of 
— and goblins in Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
style. 

A whole host of female slaves, each 
having her own particular department in 
the great work of the toilette, attended 
on the nod of the Domtna,—for by that 
name was she called by her domestics, 
as well as by her lovers and dependants. 
That great painter of manners, Lucian, 
has given us a true and lively description 
of the levée of one of these ladies, which 
we shall begin with translating. 

“ Could any one see this fair creature,” 
he says, “ at the moment when she rises 
from hersleep, he might naturally enough 
fancy himself to be in the presence of a 
monkey or baboon—according to all au- 
thorities a bad omen to begin the day 
with. ‘hus she takes especial care to 
be invisible to all male eyes at this hour. 
Now she takes her seat amidst a circle 
of officious old hags and dainty waiting- 
damsels, whose skill and dexterity are 
all zealously engaged to call from their 
grave the dead charms of their mistress. 
The room has the appearance of a milli- 
ner’s shop. Every slave has her own 
department at the toilette: one bears a 
silver wash-hand-basin, another a sil- 
ver ewer, others hold up as many look- 
ing-glasses and boxes as the apartment 
will admit of; and in all these, nothing 
but deceit, treachery, and falsehood— 
in one, teeth and gums—in another, 
eve-lashes and eye-brows, and such like. 
But the most, both of art and time, are 
devoted to the hair. Some ladies who 
take a fancy to convert their natural 
black locks into white and yellow, be- 
smear them all over with pomatums, 
and then expose them to the scorching 
rays of the noontide sun ;—others are 
content to keep them of their natural 
colour; but they lavish the whole sub- 
stance of their husbands upon them, so 
that all the perfumes of ‘Arabia Felix 
breathe from their tresses. Lotions are 
kept boiling on the fire to crimp and 
twist what nature has made smooth and 
sleek. The hair of one must be brought 
down from the head, and taught to lie 
close to the eye-brows, lest the Cupids 
should a too much play-ground on 
the forehead ; but behind, the locks float 
over the shoulders in bundles of vanity.” 

Our Domina, whom we shall call 
Sabina, without injury to all other 
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Jadies, Roman or not Roman, who may 
have borne the same name, at first rising 
in the morning is any thing but lovely. 
Perhaps Lucian’s simile of the she-ba- 
boon may not be amiss. According to 
the custom of the age, she had placed on 
her face over-night, a plaster of bread 
soaked in asses’ milk. ‘The inventor of 
this embrocation, by means of which the 
skin was rendered very soft and white, 
was the illustrious Poppa, the wife of 
Nero, and it had preserved her name. 
During the night, part of the beauty- 
plaster had been sucked into, and part of 
it had dried upon her face; so that Sa- 
bina’s physiognomy resembles, in the 
morning, a wall! with ill-mixed and burst- 
ing plaster—and so indeed the great sa- 
tirist, Juvenal, has described it. 
‘¢ Interea foeda aspectu ridendaque multo 
Pane tumet facies. 
Tandem aperit vultum, et tectoria prima re- 
ponit, 
Incipit agnosci.” 

If we consider that, in addition to all 
this, our Domina, on retiring to rest, 
had laid aside with her dress several not 
unimportant items of the “ human face 
divine,” such as the eye-brows, the teeth, 
the hair, &c. and that therefore she pro- 
bably bore much more likeness to the 
death's head over which Hamlet moral- 
izes, than to the living model of the 
Venus of Praxiteles; we shall, perhaps, 
be forced to admit, that Lucian’s com- 
parison of the monkey, if not the most 
gallant that might have been selected, 
was certainly the most piquant and just. 

Before Sabina enters what is properly 
called the dressing-room, her own body- 
damsel, the much-teased Smaragdis, has 
already performed certain little services 
about her person, the signal for which, 
from these lazy lords and ladies of the 
world, was merely a crack of the fingers. 

At last she appears in the dressing- 
room, where her arrival has been for 
liours expected by a crowd of slaves and 
attendants. Her first nod is to the slave 
that watches the door, (the Janitrix, as 
she is called,) and then she enquires after 
the billet-doux, bills, letters, messages, 
milliners, &e. that may have arrived be- 
fore she quitted her hed-chamber. 

Scarcely has the Domina entered the 
numerous circle of her damsels aud tire- 
women, ere each, with the zeal of rivalry, 
proceeds to her task. Ancient historians 
inform us, that among the Egyptians, 
each part of the human body had its 
peculiar physician, so that the ear-doctor, 
the eye doctor, the tooth-doctor, the 
clyster-doctor, the foot-doctor—each had 
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his own little unapproachable division of 
the general victim to deal with as jt 
might please his fancy; here, too, the 
surface of Sabina is portioned out among 
avast variety of petty governors. Every 
bit of the polished, painted, pranked 
body, thanks a different artist for its oy. 
nament. The slaves are arranged into 
troops and sub-divisions like a legion, 

The first file consists of the painters, 
the layers on of white and red, the 
stainers of the eyce-brows, and the scrub- 
bers of the teeth. The whole materials 
made use of by this class, were combined 
under the general Greek term of Cos. 
metic—for the rage of the Roman ladies 
was in these days to call every thing by 
Greek names, exactly as it has been the 
rage of German ladies, in our own times, 
to call every thing by French. From 
the lover down to the tooth-brush, every 
thing had its endearing appellation in 
Greek. ‘The maids employed in this 
great department were called kosmete. 
The first who commences operations is 
Scaphion,who,with a bason of luke-warm 
asses’ milk, washes from the face the noc- 
turnal incrustation of bread.  'Phis mass 
was called xata@racpe, and the soaps and 
essences Which were applied after its re- 
moval, qméymara, 

The ointments and colours, and the 
whole apparatus wherewith (as Hamlet 
says) they disguise God's handy-work, 
were contained in two caskets of ivory 
and erystal, which in these days formed 
the chief ornaments of the female toilette, 
and were known by the Greek name 
Narthekia. Our fair readers may be 
excused for wishing to have a glimpse of 
the interior of these repositories; but let 
our gentlemen take warning from the 
fate of “ Peeping Tom of Coventry. 
We may, however, mention, that with 
the exception of the ancient and satur- 
nian white lead, which was then quite as 
fashionable as it is now, the greater part 
of the ancient paints were derived frou 
the comparatively innocent animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 

While the busy Phiale is engaged in 
laving on the paint, a third slave, whose 
nom-de-toilette is Stimmi, prepares 4 
little not with pounded black lead (ap- 
propriately called fuligo) and water. In 
one hand she holds a very delicate pencil 
or needle for laying on this tincture; for 
in those days the Greek and Roman 
ladies universally made use of methods 
for increasing the lustre and depth o 
their eye-lashes and eye brows, sim 
to the surmé still employed for the sam? 
purposes by the Oriental fair. The coo 
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mon mixture was called Stibium (aslight 
alteration of the Greek crmpu, an eye- 
brow), and it might either be formed 
from lead, antimony, or bismuth, the 
very materials still in use among ‘the 
Easterns. Stimmi, with her cadlible- 
pharon, (for this, too, was another name 
for it, and the most elegant of all), soon 
transfers Sabina into some resemblance 
of the ox-eyed hero of Homer. ‘The 
eye-brows also are delicately touched. 
Next comes Mastiche to her pest, the 
dentist of the toilette. She applies to 
the Domina that Chian mastix, from 
which she derives her own name, and 
which was the customary dentifrice of 
the day. From the corner of her beau- 
tiful mastix-box she next produces a little 
onyx phial, containing the urine of an 
infant, and a golden shell, containing 
finely pounded pumice - stone, which, 
from the mixture of a delicate marble, 
sparkles with every variety of colour. 
But perhaps all this ismere show. ‘The 
teeth which are contained in the little 
hox of Mastiche have no real occasion for 
tooth-powder, dentifrice, or pearl es- 
sence. ‘These are easily placed with all 
their beauty in the hollow jaws, and no 
powder or brush can improve the few 
and ragged remnants of the aboriginal 
stumps. ‘lhe truth is, that the inven- 
tion of ivory teeth and golden sprigs is 
as old as the twelve tables.* 

Martial often speaks in a manner 
which proves the universality of the use 
of false teeth in his times; for instance, 
in the following, when he introduces the 
tooth-powder as speaking :— 

Quid mecum est tibi? me Puella sumat, 

Emptos non valeo polire dentes. 

The goddess Fashion had in those 
limes not Only as many worshippers, but 
was adored by them with the same in- 
cense and morning offerings as now. 
+0 many a Sabina of that day a portrait 
pamter might have made the same ex- 
tuse which Lord Chesterfield has put in 
the mouth of Liotard—« I never copy 
‘ny body’s work but my own and God 
Almighty’s.”+ 

Let us hear the address of Martial to 
one of his own countrywomen :— 

Cum sis ipsa domi medidque ornere Suburra 

Fiant absentes et tibi Galla Come ; 

Nec dentes aliter quam Serica nocte reponas, 

Et jaceas centum condita pysidibus. 

Nec tecum facies tua dormiat, innuis illo 
Quod tibi prolatum est mane, supercilio. 
‘teen centuries later, La Bruyere 
peaks much in the same way of his coun- 





* Cicero de leg. ii. 24. _ 
t The World, No. 105. 
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trywomen: “I havecollected the voices 
of the men, and they were nearly all of 
my opinion, that it is almost as odious 
to see a woman with white lead on 
her face, as with false teeth in her gums, 
or waxen plumpers in her cheeks. ‘They 
protested, that before God and man, no 
part of this deceit and treachery could 
be laid to their charge.”* 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIRST SCENE. 

In the spring of 1794, some labourers” 
digging for a well in the garden belong- 
ing to the Convent of the nuns of St. 
Paul, not far from the Suburra, at the 
foot of the Esquiline hill, came upon a 
large subterranean chamber filled with 
crumbled ruins, from which, after some 
time, they succeeded, in extricating a 
chest filled with an antique Roman 
toilette-apparatus. 

The whole of the articles found with 
this casket are of massy silver, and their 
total weight amounts to one thousand 
and twenty-nine ounces. All the an- 
tique pieces of wrought silver (coin ex- 
cepted) which have yet been discovered, 
would scarcely equal the weight of this 
single treasure; and moreover, a very 
great proportion of its component parts 
are silver-gilt. The other important re- 
lics of this kind which have hitherto 
been found, are all in detached pieces, 
such as, the silver shield, discovered in 
the Rhone, not far from Avignon; an- 
other shield found in the Arve, near 
Genoa; a third shield, which has been 
described in the 9th volume of the 
Mémoires de Literature; the great 
silver key at the Vatican, and the Alda- 
burian Patera, which has been described 
by the Abbate Braschi. But however 
great the metallic weight of some of 
these single pieces may be, none can be 
put into any kind of comparison with 
this casket and its contents, by any one 
who has the smallest tincture of true 
antiquarian learning. Here are to be 
seen at once, almost all the articles 
used at the toilette of a distinguished 
Roman lady of the fourth century; the 
history of luxury and fashion possesses 
no monument equal to it. 

The most remarkable of these treasures 
of antiquity is the silver toilette, or 
dressing-box itself, two feet in length, 
a foot and a half in breadth, and one foot 
in height. he form, the workmanship, 
the figures upon its exterior, are all of 
the most elaborate and exquisite kind. 
The quadrangular box consists of two 
equal paris, of which the one forms the 





* Caractéres, vol. 1. p. 153, 
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box, properly speaking, and the other 
the lid. The box is thickest at the place 
where these join; from that point up- 
wards and downwards it is shaped in a 
pyramidal form; and it terminates both 
above and below in a smail oblong 
tablet. The earlier taste of antiquity 
would have rejected this form as too 
artificial ; but it is to be seen in several 
lids of urns, &e. of the age of Constan- 
tine, among vthers, in the two urns sup- 
posed to have contained the ashes of St. 
Helena and Constantia. As to the use 
of this box, there can remain no doubt, 
after the slightest examination of the 
relievos and inscriptions with which itis 
covered. Upon the tablet, at the top, 
appear two half length figures in relief, 
the one male, and the other female. The 
lady stands on the right of her husband, 
and holds in her hand a roll. This is 
often to be seen onold monuments, where 
a marriage is the subject of the repre- 
sentation, and the rvull has been sup- 
posed by some antiquarians, to be the 
marriage-contract. It is probable that 
the box itself was the wedding gift of the 
bridegroom to his bride. The head- 
dress of the lady is elevated to a great 
height, with curls and ringlets, after the 
fashion commonly met with in the coins 
of the age of the Empress Helena. ‘The 
bridegroom has a short curled beard, like 
the heads on the coins of Maximus,Julius, 
and Eugenius.—Over his shoulders is < 
mantle, (the chlamys)* fastened, as usual, 
above the right arm, witha clasp of con- 
siderable size. The two busts are 
surrounded with a common border of 
sufliciently intelligible description. It 1s 
a garland of myrtle twigs, held at either 
extremity by a flying genius—a symbol 
of the unity of the pair. 


Three or four declining sides of the’ 


lid are adorned with beautiful repre- 
sentations of the goddess of love. One 
of these is particularly charming, wherein 
Venus is pictured as making her progress 
over the calm waves, attended by agroup 


of Tritons and a whole procession of: 


Cupids. One of the Tritous leans for- 
ward, and presents to the goddess an 
oval mirror; a group often seen, with 
some little variation, on anciert gems 
and medals. "The drapery of the figures 


vr 
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* The ch/amys, originally eutirely con- 
fined to military dress, had, in the $d and 
4th centuries, almost superseded the use cf 
the proper toga. ‘The clasps were con- 
tinually increasing In size, and in elaboraie 
workmanship. See Rhodius, de acie, c. 5. 
p. 65. aud Smetius, Antiquitates Neomag. 
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on all these three sides is strongly gilt, 
In these later times, this gilding of silver 
was the universal taste. ‘The ornaments 
en the fourth side are also worthy of 
much attention, although Venus is not 
visibly introduced. ‘They represent the 
festa! home-bringing* of the bride to 
her husband's house. 

Another very interesting represent. 
ation is that on one of the sides of the 
box, where the lady whom we have 
just seen introduced to the house 
is set forth in the retirement of her 
toilette or dressing-room. She is seated 
on asplendid stocl, while her slaves are 
busied about her. The stool is hung 
round withgolden chains and ornaments, 
and is therefore a cathedra. The lady 
holds in one hand a casket, containing 
probably her wedding-jewels ; with the 
other she is fastening a band upon her 
head. Before her stands one of the 
attendant slaves, with a silver mirror of 
the common oval shape in her hand, 
which she is holding up to her mistress, 
Another stands by her with a dressing- 
box, containing probably the rouge and 
the other cosmetic apparatus. A third 
holds up a rectangular cas‘et, and has an 
ewer at her feet. This probably is the 
psecas, the slave whose vocation it is to 
sprinkle the odoriferous Indian essences 
over the hair and dress of her lady. The 
casket which she holds is probably the 
proper narthezium, or slave-casket, filled 
with alabaster vases, oil flasks, onyx 
phials, &c.; and the water ewer below 
is intimately connected with the use of 
wll these. A fourth slave holds a basin 
ofa semicircular form. <A fifth holds a 
ring, from which depends a small box 
pyramidically shaped in its cover, but 
flat below. In addition to all this rich 
work, there are still two more female 
firures, which seem to perform the parts 
of candelabra ; probably this may refer 
to the well-known nuptial torch-bearing. 
‘he subject of this piece, is not, it would 
seem, any ordinary dressing, but the 
formal and solemn attiring of a bride. 

This then is a dressing-box,t exactly 
of the same nature with those which 
mivdern ladies use. The only difference 


is, that our ladies are generally satisfie 
_ va —— _« 








* The use of the word ducere 1s evidently 
derived irom this practice. Processions ol 
the same kind are still used among the ™- 
habitants of European Turkey. See Tourne 
fort, Voyage du Levant, vol. ii. p. 51. (edit 
Amst. 1718. 4.) 

+ Its proper name was Pyxis,, which 
shews of what materials it was originally 
formed, 
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with boxes of atlas or rose-wood, inlaid 

with brass or silver, while the ancient 
fir condescended not below silver ma- 
rerialsand the workmanship of a sculptor. 
_As to the name of the owner, no doubt 
ean exist. On the smvoth summit of 
the lid, the following words are still 
distinctly visible: Secunde et Projecta 
-ivatis. Seecundus is the bridegroom, 
Projecta is the name of his bride. A 
prayer for the —— of both is the 
meaning of the legend. On some of 
the sm: ler pieces there is found, al- 
though not so entire, the name Projecia 
Turct) Now, in the history of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, several of the 
frst dignities in Rome were held by 
men bearing the name of Turcius Asfc- 
rius Secundus ; so that there seems to be 
no reason to doubt that this splendid box 
was possessed by a Projecta, wife of one 
of these Asteril. 

Next to the pyxis itself, the most 
curious object is a silver capsula, which, 
from the chains appended to it, appears 
to have been carried about on the arm. 
Itis one foot in height, and is, at the 
hase, one foot and two or three inches 
jroad. Itisaregular polygon of  six- 
teen sides, Which corners are all rounded 
ifintoa circle, where the lid is inserted. 
The first glance is sufficient to suggest 
theresemblance which this bears to the 
receptacles of book-rolls, which are often 
tobe seen on ancient monuments,- for 
example, at the feet of the Muses, or 
wrapped in the folds of the toga; al- 
though in general the form of these is 
either square, or, in the decline of taste, 
‘vlindrical or cireular. The capsula was 
used by the Romans, in travelling, for 
the accommodation of a small library ; 
and in their own apartments, for the 
purpose of preserving books of an 
unusual value. The figures in relievo, 
onthe sixteen sides of ‘this capsula, cor- 
respond perfectly with this idea of its 
ue, These are the nine Muses, eight 

ifthem around the capsula, each alter- 
a surface being oecupied by a garland 
f flowers. The ninth Muse is on the 
lat summit of the whole,—probably 
Erato; the Muse who united love and 
poetry, and therefore, the fittest to 
reside over the toilette of a pretty 
woman, 

On one of the intermediate spaces 
there isa lock and bolt, for the security 
of the Precious rolls. But why all this 

“trned ae atus at the toilette of a 

*man lady? Might the whole nail 
be meant for holding love letters and 
iiletsdoux? For this no such formal 
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preparation had been necessary. The 
safest place for such deposits was in the 
girdle, or below the bosom band, (the 
strophium,) close to the heart. But 
there were learned ladies among the 
Romans as well as among ourselves ; 
and why might not Asteria be a Blue 
Stocking? We have Ovid’s authority 
that the Roman ladies were as fond of 
Menander as ever the French Bas Bleus 
were of their Florian or Picard. Even 
of romances, at that time called Milesian 
tales, there was no dearth.— But luckily 
there is no need for so much conjecture. 
The capsula’s contents have been pre- 
served, as well as itself. 

We have all read of the astonishment 
of a young heir, who, in tumbling over 
his uncle’s library, shook from the centre 
of one of the fathers a purse of beautiful 
louis dor. Our fair readers will guess 
what was the surprise of the worthy 
antiquarian, when he lifted the lid of 
his capsula librorum with the expecta- 
tion of drawing forth some precious 
fragments of Menander or Sappho, and 
found nothing but five salve-boxes and 
essence vials. Within the capsula is a 
copper tablet with five compartments, one 
a larger, and four around it of a smal- 
ler size. In these divisions, originally, no 
doubt, intended for MSS. were found 
the receptacles of pomatums and lotions. 
Alexander threw out the balsams from 
the casket of Darius, and inserted the 
Lliad in their stead: our Asteria followed 
quite a different course; with her the 
books gave place to the essences. But 
our readers must not be too severe on 
Asteria. We have ourselves seen mo- 
dern books, and pretty books too, which, 
on examination, turned out to be snuff- 
boxes—or counter-boxes; and Prince 
Potemkin, it is well known, had a number 
of books—the chief objects of his atten- 
tion—which were filled with Russian- 
bank assignats. 

Besides these two principal objects, 
there are a variety of lesser articles ap- 
pertaining to the Trousseau, or, as the 
Roman jurisconsults would have called 
it, the Mundus Muliebris of the fair 
Asteria: several small silver patere 
and ewers, with ciphers on them; one 
beautiful little vase covered with Ara- 
besques, without doubt for nard or in- 
cense ; several small toilette-spoons for 
dropping out essences, or tasting sweet- 
meats or liqueurs. ‘There is alsoa silver 
hollow hand for holding a taper; for the 
ancients always preferred natural forms 
to artificial, and hands of this kind are 
seen on allkinds of monuments,—what 
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acontrast to some of our clumsy and 
tasteless inventions. The last piece is 
a human head of silver, belonging to 
the awning of alitter, and four sitting 
figures of exquisite beauty, with screw- 
ends—for ornamenting the extremities 
of the poles, by which Asteria’s palanguin 
was carried. 

SECOND SCENE. 
Hair-dressing ~Pomatums —Dyes for the 
Hatr— Mirrors and HNair-pins. 

That witty and faithful painter of 

manners, Beaumarchais, who, as the au- 
thor of Figaro and Tarare, is, | pre- 
sume, a favourite with my fair readers, 
divined from the inspection of a silk 
mantle, to the finding of which his happy 
stars guided him during a visit to Vaux- 
hall Gardens, the age, the shape, the com- 
plexion, the height, the inclinations and 
tastes of the fair owner. From this 
single specimen of her seductive orna- 
ments he describes to his readers how 
she loved and lived amidst all the en- 
chantments of her natural and artificial 
beauty. This was certainly a more in- 
genious example of deduction than that 
lately made by the English antiquarians ; 
when from the colossal hand, which was 
brought as spoil from Egypt, they cal- 
culated with certainty that the statue to 
which it belonged must be 120 feet high. 
Who may now be so fortunate as to find 
any of our Sabina’s various ornamental 
braids, or hair-pins, which on our last 
visit to her dressing room we left in the 
hands of her attendants, whilst. a second 
elass of slaves were in readiness to ar- 
range in fanciful plaits and curls the 
tresses with which nature and art had 
adorned their mistress ! 

A happy discovery of this kind would, 
doubtless, enable my intelligent female 
readers, at a single glance, to anticipate 
the following scenes without the aid of 
this work. With what eager curiosity 
would they inspect the relies of Sabina’s 
tuilette! Ah! if Prince Borghese, who 
with his friend Gawin Hamilton has dis- 
covered such numerous treasures of anti- 
quity near Gabii, would but shew us 
some of the beautiful hair-pins which, 
travellers assert, were found in course 
of the excavations, enclosed in urns! 
Who knows whether some of them may 
not have belonged to Sabina! But sup- 
pose the Roman prince were as liberal as 
his trading disposition will allow him to 
be,* suppose he were willing to spare us 





* The Prince tock so great an interest in 
promoting a taste for the arts, that his wife’s 
trinkets (consisting for the most part of 
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a trifle from his vast treasures, Which 
would make him none the poorer, ang 
would render us a great deal wiser thay 
we are, yet every removal of the works 
of art from Italy is nevertheless a yery 
ungrateful and odious affair, as foreign 
uninvited amateurs, with numerous ar. 
mies, have established requisitions of art. 
aud it would be a manifest act of iniys. 
tice to carry off even what they leaes 
though the excavations of Pius Vil. at 
Nettuno should be as little availing ag 
the severest prohibitions could be wished 
against exchanging English guineas for 
remnants of antiquity. 

How gladly would I spare my fair 
readers the trouble of perusing the fol. 
lowing description of my second morn- 
ing visit to Sabina. But in the present 
unfortunate circumstances no other 
course can be adopted; and they must 
condescend to make this visit under the 
guidance of an honest Cicerone, who will 
most readily communicate to them all 
the information he possesses, be it much 
or little. 

Sabina already painted, her mouth 
adorned with a double row of white 
teeth, and her forehead with eye-brows 
of the blackest hue, appears, surrounded 
by her maids, who must this day, more 
than ever, exert their skill in adorning 
their mistress. It is the l5th of July, 
the day appointed for the solemn review 
of the Roman knights; and Sabina, who 
is as good a judge of fine horses as of 
fine horsemen, has engaged a place ona 
baleony at the residence of one of her 
friends in the via sacra, through which 
the procession is to pass. Young Satur- 
ninus, Sabina’s distant cousin, who 
usually accompanies her on her prome- 
nades and parties of pleasure, and who 
frequently conducts her home after mid- 
night, is to ride before the statues of 
Castor and Pollux, who preside over the 
festival, and his handsome figure will no 
doubt rivet the eyes and the hearts of all 
the fair spectators. What a motive forSa- 
bina to surpass even herself in beauty and 
elegance ; and what skill must her at- 
tendants exercise in adorning their mis- 
tress. 

After the Roman conquests in Gaul 
and Germany, where very fair hair, 10 
clining to flame colour was prevalent, 
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valuable antiques) were offered for sale evel 
at the very moment she was wearing them. 4 
description of most of the antiques found at 
Gabi has been published at Rome, with 
plates, under the title of Afonumenti Galin 
della Villa Pinciana descritti da En" 


Quir. Visconti. 
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jht hair was regarded as a mark of sin- 
vular beauty inawoman. She to whom 
nature had denied these much admired 
tresses, Was under the necessity of re- 
sorting to artificial means for changing 
‘he colour of her own hair; and this was 
precisely the case with Sabina. In vain 
jad she made trial of every variety of 
pomatum and corrosive soap : her black 
ringlets became, indeed more glossy, but 
they had not yet acquired the beautiiul 
faine-colour Which fashion rendered in- 
jispensable. She had almost resolved 
on an alternative, desperate it is true, 
but which several of her friends had al- 
ready adupted—namely, to have her ob- 
stinate hair cut off, and to purchase a 
vig. She had heard that a milliner near 
the Temple of Hercules had received a 
larve supply of Sicambrian hair from the 
hanks of the Rhine; and this circum- 
stance was calculated to confirm her re- 
wlution. But at that time wigs were 
vorn only for disguise, or in cases of ab- 
wlute necessity; for on quitting the 
haths it was no easy matter to avoid be- 
‘raving the secret. Horace ridicules old 
Sagana, who lost her enormous wig in a 
noment of alarm. So after all, Sabina 
could with difficulty summon resolution 
to part with her natural hair. By good 
lurtune, Napé, one of her principal at- 
tendants, had in the meanwhile discover- 
ed a newly-invented pomatum in the 
shop of a Gallic perfumer, near the Cir- 
cus Maximus. The first thing to be 
done, was to wash the hair with a lixi- 
‘lum of potash, then to rub it with the 
pomatum, and lastly, to let it dry in the 
‘un. Sabina, under pretence of taking 
the baths, quitted Rome, lest any thing 
sould oceur to derange this operation. 
On the preceding evening her hair had 
heen turned with hot irons, thickly 
‘trewed with a dry yellow powder, and 
tonfined in a kind of head-dress, (calun- 
“icad,) which was neither more nor less 
tina bladder. Sabina had returned to. 
‘own, and was anxiously awaiting the 
lioment when Napé should remove the 
vermg from her head, and shew the 
‘appy result of allthe pains that had been 
“Ken, and all the inconveniences she had 
seen compelled to endure. 

_“OhT what a beautiful red! Aurora's 
““sses are not so dazzlingly bright!” ex- 
“amed the slaves with one voice, as 
ough they had received a signal; and 
“wina, euchanted with their approval, 
rp toward ‘her mirror to receive the 
eho confirmation of their asto- 
ne She smiled with satisfaction, 
“seated herself with an air of triumph 
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in her chair, where four of her attend- 
ants at once set about completing the 
edifice of her head-dress. Whilst Kala- 
mis, with her curling-irons heated in a 
silver chafing-dish, arranges the hair on 
the forehead and temples, Psekas, with 
that dexterity which is only acquired by 
long practice, diffuses the most precious 
oriental nard and essences over her mis- 
tresses hair, which throughout the whole 
day will retain the fagrant odour of am- 
brosia. 

Psekas having discharged her duty, 
Kypassis presents herself. The latter is 
a pretty negress, extremely adroit, who 
evinces an equal share of intelligence and 
cunning in the secret commissions with 
which her mistress entrusts her. The 
Domina is much attached to her, and 
well knows how to value and reward her 
services. Kypassis is entrusted with the 
most important business in this depart- 
ment of the toilette. When the Domi- 
na’s hair is thoroughly combed and per- 
fumed, she gathers it up from the back of 
the head and fastens it on the forehead 
ina kind of roll; forming a head-dress 
distinguished by the generic name of bow 
or loop, (nodus,) but which might be 
varied in a hundred different ways. The 
swarthy Kypassis is likewise entrusted 
with the care of the casket containing all 
Sabina’s costly hair-pins, from which she 
must now select the one which appears 
most appropriate to the occasion. It is, 
indeed, no easy task for poor Kypassis 
to choose from among twelve pins, that 
which may best accord with the secret 
sentiments of her Domina. She at first 
gave preference to the most valuable and 
elegant, the head of which was orna- 
mented with a little figure of Psyche em- 
bracing Cupid; but she fortunately re- 
collected that the whole toilette had 
been arranged with a view to please Sa- 
turninus. She had oftener than once 
accompanied her mistress on secret ren- 
dez-vous with the knight in the Temple 
of Isis, on the banks of the Tiber, and 
had been a witness to the proofs of at- 
tachment which Sabina conferred on him 
beneath one of the most retired porticos 
of the temple. The dextrous Kypassis 
instantly singled out another pin equally 
beautiful : it had been made by a Grecian 
goldsmith, and represented the Goddess 
of Plenty, holding in one hand a horn, 
and with the other caressing a dolphin. 
Her head was ornamented withacrescent, 
the emblem of the Goddess Isis, or the 
moon. Sabina had been accustomed to 
wear this pin when she publicly attended 
the Temple of Isis. At the present mo- 
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ment her confidante attached another 
meaning to the ornament. “ Will your 
ladyship wear the Isis pin to-day ?” en- 
quired Kypassis with a smile: her mis- 
tress understood tle arch question, and 
nodded assent. As the slave drew the 
pin from the casket, she dropped a small 
rollof parchment in which it was wrapped. 
This was an epigram of Martial, the 
fashionable poet of the day, who, to gain 
favour with the ladies, had composed 
verses on almost ail the little articles 
used at their toilettes; and these pro- 
ductions were handed about as pre- 
sents on New-year’s Day, or the Sa- 
turnalian festivals. The verses in 
which Kypassis had wrapped the Isis 
pin, had been presented by Saturninus 
to Sabina on New year’s Day, and they 
revived the most delightful recollections. 
The cunning Iris obtained a smile of sa- 
tisfaction from her Juno. “ Read it, 
Napé,” said she, in a tone of kindness to 
the slave, who was standing in readiness 
to fulfil her duty, ‘“ that man contrives 
to give such an agreeable turn, even to 
the merest trifles!’ Napé picked up 
the scrap of parchment and read :— 
“ THE GOLD PIN. 

“The gold pin confines the tresses of 
your hair, lest the perfumes should soil your 
silken drapery.” 

‘“ How charming!” exclaimed the 
slaves who surrounded Sabina.—* How 
charming!" repeated, like an echo, those 
who were at the further end of the apart- 
ment. 

Napé, the first and most skillful of 
Sabina’s dressing-maids, gave the finish- 
ing stroke to the work of her tellow- 
slaves. Her Domina had had her in- 
structed in all the mysteries of hair- 
dressing; and she knew how to make 
the head-dress harmonize with the fea- 
tures, with the form of the head, and 
even with the other parts of the dress. 
The question now is, whether Sabina 
shall adorn her brows with a diadem, 
and ringlets waving on either side, or 
whether she shall wear the large bow 
and toupee. The diadem was so called 
because it encircled the forehead and 
temples like the band which was the 
emblem of royalty and of deified mor- 
tals. It consisted eitier of a plate of 
massy gold, or a ribbon adorned with 
pearls and gold ornaments, and it dis- 
played a few curls on the forehead. But 
there was something grave and imposing 
in this form of head-dress: it was much 
in favour among the matrons of distinc- 
tion who took Juno for their model. 
But Sabina was less anxious to inspire 
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respect than to please and make ¢op. 
quests; and she accordingly determines 
in favour of the bow. The latter egy. 
sisted of the hair itself, and formed q 
kind of toupee, which was usually accom. 
panied by curls descending on both side; 

But amidst all this labour and time de. 
voted to the ornamenting of a single fe. 
male head, none has so wearisome and 
dificult a task to play as poor Latyis 
the slave whose office it is to present the 
mirror to Sabina, first on one side and 
then on the other. Sometimes, indeed, 
this duty is performed by the Cavalier, 
Servente or Cicisbeo of the lady, if he be 
admitted to the toilette, according to the 
instructions of Ovid, that great master 
in the art of love, who says :— 

* Think not that you are dishonoured hy 
holding the mirror to your mistress, however 
dishonourable it may be: it is fit that you 
should be her slave.” ° 


Mirrors were indeed the most mav- 
nificent and costly articles of furniture 
used in ancient times. ‘They were not, 
hike ours, made of glass, but consisted of 
a plate of polished metal. Sabina’s was 
set round with precious stones: the mir- 
ror itself was a plate of silver, underlaid 
with a plate of gold that it might reflect 
every object in the most forcible way 
possible. The reverse of this mirror 
consisted of wrought gold, and it was 
provided with an elegantly carved ivory 
handle. Spunges for cleaning the metal 
were fastened on each side. 

Alas! shouid any accident befall this ex- 
quisite mirror, poor Latris will be cruelly 
punished for her negligence. It cost a 
vast deal more money than the slave- 
merchant received for Latris herself. To 
this or some other such mirror, the wise 
Seneca probably alludes,when he declains 
so bitterly against the luxury of his age: 
** One of these mirrors costs more money 
than the state grants to the daughters ot 
poor deceased generals. The sum which 
the senate gave to Scipio's daughter, 
would scarcely suffice to purchase a mi 
ror for the daughter of a freed-man.” 


(The Supplement to this Scene in our nett.) 





MR. EDITOR, 

1 AM happy to have it in my power 
to send for your interesting miscellany, 
a copy of aun original letter of the Hoo 
Horace WALPOLE, respecting the death 
of the poet Gray. It is extracted from 
the second or concluding volume of hs 
“Correspondence,” which is preparit: 
for publication. p 

Yours, &c. | 
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1818. J 
To the Rev. Mr. Cole. 
Paris, Aug. 12, 1771. 
DEAR SIR, 


J am excessively shocked at reading 
in the papers that Mr. Gray is dead! 
[ wish to God you may be able to tell me 
itis not true! Yet in this painful un- 
certainty I must rest some days! None 
of my acquaintance are in London: I do 
not know to whom to apply but to you. 
Alas! L fear in vain! too many circum- 
stances speak it true. The detail is 
exact; a second paper arrived by the 
same post, and does not contradict it; 
and what is worse, I saw him but four 
or five days before I came hither: he 
had been to Kensington for the air, 
complained of the gout flying about him, 
of sensations of it in his stomach. I, in- 
deed, thought him changed, and that he 
looked ill; still L had not the least idea 
of his being in danger. I started up 
from my chair when I read the para- 
graph: a cannon ball would not have 
surprised me more! ‘The shock but 
ceased to give way to my concern, and 
my hopes are too ill founded to mitigate 
it! If nobody has the charity to write 
to me, my anxiety must continue till the 
end of the month; for I shall set out on 
my return on the 26th; and unless you 
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receive this time enough for your an- 
swer to leave London on the 20th in the 
evening, I cannot meet it till I find it at 
Arlington-street, whither I beg you to 
direct it. 

If the event is but too true, pray add 
to this melancholy service that of telling 
me any circumstances you know of his 
death. Our long, very long friendship, 
and his genius, must endear to me every 
thing that relates to him. What writ- 
ings has he left? Who are his executors? 
I should earnestly wish, if he has des- 
tined any thing to the public, to print it 
at my press. It would do me honour, 
and would give me an opportunity of 
expressing what I feel for him. Methinks 
as we grow old, our only business here 
is to adorn the graves of our friends, or 
todig our own! Adieu! Dear Sir, 

Yours ever, 
Hor. WALPOLE. 

P.S. I heard this unhappy news but 
last night; and have just been told that 
Lord Edward Bentinck goes in haste to- 
morrow to England, so that you will re- 
ceive this much sooner than [ expected. 
Still [ must desire you to direct to Ar- 
lington-street, as by the surest convey- 
ance to me. 
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A FAREWELL. 

Fate decrees, and we must sever, 

Oh, perchance to meet no more ! 
Can’st thou leave me thus for ever 

Mourning on a distant shore ?— 
Can’st thou—but I will not number 

Feelings, thou may’st guess so well— 
Every thought of grief shall slumber 

In my bosom’s silent cell! 


Go !—fame—duty’s call obeying— 
Be the meed of merit thine ; 
Here no more thy steps delaying, 
Waste thy hours at Folly’s shrine. 
No, lov'd youth, I will not pain thee, _ 
Tllno longer urge thy stay ! 
Sighs of mine shall not detain thee ; 
Speed thy parting !—Hence !—away ! 


And, where’er thy footsteps wander, 
May thy path through roses lie,— 
May each friend thou meet’st prove fonder-- 
Worthier thy regard than I !— a 
Pride, my lonely anguish chiding, 
Talks of wealth and lofty birth ; 
What are they—how quickly gliding— 
Balanced in the scale with worth. 


Oft my mind the past retraces— 
Communes with itself apart— 
What are RICHES ?—mental graces! 
_ What is RANK ?—~a noble heart ! 
Ntw Monrary Mac,—No. 59, 


These in thee I know are blended— 
These I know are all thine own; 

And I joy thou’rt thus befriended, 
These will stay when those are gone. 


When this envious breeze hath borne thee 
O’er yon gently murmuring sea ; 

Once again to Gallia turn thee— 
Once again remember me ! 

When deep thoughts of g.oom oppressing, 
Chill thy heart, and dim thine eye, 

Think of her—thy name still blessing— 
Who was wont to share thy sigh. 


Who—when from “ gay circles stealing,” 
Thou hast sought a lone retreat— 

Shared with thee thy “ bursts of feeling,” 
Shared—and deem‘d her sorrow sweet. 

And when beneath the moon’s pale beam 
‘Thou pour’st thy bashful minstrelsy, 

Think then perchance. the self-same gleam 
May shed its soothing lighton me: 


And if thou breath’st a mournful measure, 
Oh! let that thought to joy give birth ; 
But ifthy lyre be strung to pleasure, 
I would not have it mar thy mirth. 
The wind is up—the white sail setting— 
I must not—dare notlook again : 
Farewell !—be happy; ne’er forgetting 
The soother of thy former pain. E. 


Vou, X. 3 I 
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THE CAPTIVE’S LAMENT. 
A Sacred Fragment. 


Now must our high-born offspring hear 
The yoke by sordid foemen fram‘d ; 
Those who undauntedly might dare 
Pharaoh's fierce rage, abrupt, untam'd ; 
Who saw his war-cars arm’d with steel 
Round his own ranks destruction deal ; 
Smiled—as the Red Sea’s thundering wave 
Proved Judah’s safe-guard—Egypt’s grave ; 
Trod safe Arabia’s poisonous sand, 
Laugh’d at Philistia’s giant band ; 
Must now—unmann'd by weak dismay— 
Ammon’s inglorious nod obey! 
Slavery at best—is base enow, 
When slaves to noble masters bow ; 
To crouch before a coward race— 
Is slavery more than doubly base ? 
Almighty Father !—Judah’s God ! 
Thy voice the swelling billows hear : 
Atthy august, resistless nod 
The fountains of the deep appear ; 
Thou stay’st the sun in mid career ; 
Thou shak’st the pillars of the world : 
Atlength on our behalf be near, 
And on our foes thy vengeance hurl’d ! 
Spare thine afilicted offspring, spare 
The children of thy special care. 
Yet if our guilt for judgment call 
The hottest, fiercest that may fall, 
Father !—if Thou must now disclaim 
Judah's defil’d—adulterous name, 
If o’er that loved,—that rebel race— 
The Judge assume the Parent’s place, 
And, amid groans and dark despair, 
Must die their ill-timed, tardy pray’r ; 
Let not the Syrian,—let not brand 
Of Ammon, false designing foe, 
Nor Pharaoh’s proud, unsparing hand 
Award the dread vindictive blow ! 
Insulted Father !—rather dart 
Thy withering lightnings through each heart: 
Us, let some shuddering earthquake claim ; 
Launch o’er our roofs Gomorrah’s flame; 
Rive yon rough rock, sweep from their womb 
An inundation’s enlphy tomb ; 
Let flood, let flaine, and earth, and air 
Combin’d, to Thy just throne repair; 
With Thee some punishment concert 
Worthy thy wrath, and our desert ; 
But save us—save us from the shame 
That waits on Slavery’s abject name ! * 
” € * * + * * 
Ammon! thy vaunting disappears, 
Laughter expires in floods of tears ; 
Thy hours of madness cease to tiow 
Merged in long years of lengthening woe; 
Soon o’er thy mounting prospects climb 
The swift destructive car of Time ; 
Anc---if some specious airy dream 
Beguile not for prophetic beam— 
Soon speeds our hour of vengeance nigh, 
Death shall tame thee, and Freedom fly! 
B. 


— — oe 


* We offer our apologies to the author 
for the addition of these two verses; but 
something, we conceive, was wanting to 
complete the sense. Epiror. 
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TO LORD BYRON, 
Written after perusing his Epitaph on q 
Newfoundland Dog. 
Oh! say not that all love is lust, 
And friendship but a bland deceit ;— 
Be not to all the world unjust, 
Tho’ thou hast chanced some false to meet. 


Though Sorrow an untimely shade 
O’er thy young heart and brow hath 
spread ,— 
Tho’ love for thee but bloom’d—to fade,— 
And seeming friends thy steps misled ;— 


Still there are vows which do endure ;— 
Feelings—which interest ne’er can blot— 

And there are bosoms—warm yet pure,— 
Tho’ thou, perchance, hast found them not! 


Then say not that all love is lust, 
And friendship but a bland deceit ;— 
Be not to all the world unjust, 
Tho’ thou hast chanced some false to meet. 


Turn not to Nature’s darkest side, 
While fairer prospects court thine eye ;— 
Mistrust not those thou hast not tried, 
Nor yield to cold misanthropy ! 


Dut learn this lesson from a youth, 
Whose heart, like thine, at times can glow; 
Think every lip—a lip of truth, 
Tilt thou hast ceased to find it so ! 
1814. A. A. W. 





SONG OF THE OCEAN SPIRITS. 


Irom where the young East 
Of the rosy breast, 
Flings open her gates to the God of day, 
To the couch of his rest 
In the crimson west 
We Genii of Ocean extend our sway. 


O’er the far-flashing tide 
That’s rolling wide, 
And frantickly foaming, so free and wild, 
Our power can assuage 
The whirlpool's rage, 
Or sink the dread reef by Danger piled. 


Where the sun’s chasten’d blaze 
Darts emerald rays 

To the fathomless depths of the ocean wave; 
We bind our green hair 
With the gem most rare, 

Or softly recluse in the coral cave. 


Or when Hesper is bright 
On the brow of night, 
And sheds her mild beam thro’ the darkling 
gloom ; 
We weave the soft song, 
The still shore along, 
Or dance round a true lover’s watery tomb. 


When zephyrs repose, 
And their winglets close, 
While o’er the wide surface deep stillness 
reizns ; 
We invisibly rise 
Juto mortal eyes, 
And warble the mellowing ocean strails- 


Then lightly around 
To the silver sound, 
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The mermaids in dance the long hours em- 
ploy, 
While loveliness speaks 
In their dimpling cheeks, 
fmpressed by the finger of jocund joy. 
When our mystical rites, 
On moonlight nights, 
Call forth the deep voice of the chorded shell, 
We in choruses strong 
Chant the sacred song, 
The watery Deity’s power to tell. 


The old hoary god, 
Who controls the flood, 
There’s nought can withstand his power and 
might ; 


Save Olympian Jove, 
Who rolls above 

The thunder-clad terrors of tenfold night. 
When tempests invade— 
Wrapt in awful shade— 

Illumin’d alone by the lightning’s glare ; 
All peaceful and calm,. 
And secure from harm, 

Are our diamond palaces rising fair. 


And often we weep, 
As the perilous deep, 
The mariner hero closes o’er ; 
Then laying the brave 
In a jasper grave, 
On night’s silent breezes his requiem pour, 
Headington, August 20, 1818. J.L.W. 








TO A LADY. 


On Reading Romeo and Juliet. 


Of love and sorrow, ’tis a peerless tale— 
Then press it softly to thy gentle breast ; 
I'll share the fear that makes thy pure 

cheek pale ; 
I'll guess the wish that may not be con- 
fest. 
Unhappy pair !—and yet to them was given 
That earthly joy which tasteth most of 
heaven ; 
Oh! sweet and bitter, let our mixt tears flow, 
Where on the grave of love, the drooping 
violets grow. 


To mortals there is given a fleeting life :— 
Alife?—Ah no! a wild, vain, hurrying 
dream !— 
A tempest of pride— passion —sin—and 
strife ! 
A dark, deep, restless, ever-foaming 
stream. 


When fortune lifts us high, or sinks us low, 


We feel the motion—know not where we go ; 

Love only, like the oil upon the sea, 

Gives to man’s tossing soul, repose and li- 
berty. 


Tis true, that they who love are seldom 
born 
Toasmooth destiny—Love buds in peace ; 
But foulest wizards in the air have sworn 
To blast its beauty ere its leaves increase. 
The lovers dare not look—fiends watch 
their eyes ;— 
They dare not speak—fiends intercept their 
sighs ;— 
A spell is on them mute, o’ermastering — 
Dumb sorrow o’er them waves her dark 
depressing wing. . 


But let the faint heart yield him as he may, 
Danger sits powerless on Love's steady 
breast ; 
he lovers shrink not in the evil day ;— 
hey are afflicted—but are not opprest; 
: die together or victorious live 
That first and holiest vow—'tis theirs to 
give: 
rt —tho’ in fetters—they are free;— 
y care nét tho’ the grave tyeir bridal 
bed should be. 





It may be that if Love’s expanding flower 
Is forced to close before the storm’s keen 
breath, 
That closing may protract the blooming 
hour, 
Which is so short in all that suffers death. 
The silence, and the surrow, and the pain, 
May nourish that which they attack in vain. 
The lowly flame burns longest—humble 
sadness 

Is kindlier to Love’s growth than free un-- 
varied gladness. 

But oh! how glorious shone their ruling star,. 

Which carried them with budding loves 

to heaven ; 
aaa angels welcomed in bright realms 
afar 

With a full cup which scarce to taste was 

given, 
While any reninant of terrestrial sin 
Had power to stain the holy draught within, 
They died ;—young Love stood by them 
calmly sighing, 
And fann’d with his soft wing the terrors of 
their dying. 
Read not of Juliet and her Romeo, 

With tragic trembling, and uplifted hair ; 
Be mild, fair maid, and gentle in thy woe, 

As in their death were that. most innocent 

pair. 

Upon the tomb o’the Capulets there gleams 
No torch-light, but a moon of tender beams ; 
Then hate not Love because a JULIET 

died, 
But seek to sleep like her by a true lover's 

side. 

LINES, 
Written in a Blank Leaf of Lord Byron’s 
Bride of Abydos. 


Know’st thou the land, where the hardy 
green thistle, 
The red-blooming heath and the harebell 
abound ; 
Where oft o’er the mountains the shepherd's 
shrill whistle 
Is heard in the gloaming so sweetly to 
sound ?— 
Know’st thou the land of the mountain and 
flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages hati 
stood ; 
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Where the eagle comes forth on the wings 
of the storm, 

And her young ones are rocked on the high 
Cairn-gorm ?— 

Know’st thou the land, where the cold Celtic 
wave 

E:ncircles the hills which its blue waters lave ; 

Where the virgins are pure as the gems of 
the sea, 

And their spirits are light, as their actions 
are free ?— 

Tis the land of thy sires !—’tis the land of 
thy youth, 

Where first thy young heart glowd with 
honour and truth; 

Where the wild fire of genius first caught 
thy young soul, 

And thy feet and thy fancy roam’d free from 
controul! 

Then why does that fancy still dwell on a 
clime 

Where Love leads to Madness, and Mad- 
ness to Crime; 

Where courage itself is more savage than 
brave ;— 

Where man is a despot—and woman a slave? 

Tho’ soft are the breezes, and sweet the 
perfume, 

And fair are the “ gardens of Gul” in their 
bloom ; 

Can the odors they scatter—the roses they 
bear 

Speak peace to the heart of suspicion and 
fear ? 
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Ah, no! ’tis the magic that glows in thy 
strain, 

Gives life to the action, and soul to the scene: 

And the deeds which they do, and the tales 
which they tell, 

Enchant us alone by the power of thy spell: 

And is there no charm in thine own pa. 

tive earth ? 

Does no talisman rest on the place of thy 
birth ? 

Are the daughters of Albion less worthy thy 
care, 

Less soft than Zvutema—less bright than 
GULNARE? 

Are her sons less renowned, or her warriors 
less brave 

Than the slaves of a prince—who himself jg 
a slave? 

Then strike thy wildlyre—let it swell with 

the strain, 

Let the mighty in arms live, and conquer 
again ; 

Their past deeds of valour thy lays shall re- 
hearse ; 

And the fame of thy country revive in thy 
verse. 

The proud wreath of vict’ry round heroes 
may twine, 

*Tis the Poer who crowns them with ho- 
nours divine! 

And thy laurels, Pexipes, had sunk in the 
tomb, 

Had the Bard not preserv’d them, immortal 
in bloom! 





FINE ARTS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE SCENERY OF ITALY AND ITS 
REMAINS IN ART. 

A FEW years since, when the mad 
ambition of an individual had embroiled 
all Europe in the multitudinous miseries 
of war, the classic shores of Italy were 
almost inaccessible to British artists.— 
The attractive scenery which. furnished 
the elements of the superb pictures of 
Claude, and the hallowed monuments of 
ancient art which offer the finest models 
to the sculptor and the architect, were 
to an Englishman as effectually “ a sealed 
book” as the views in the vicinity of Je- 
rusalem, or the ruins of Persepolis. He 
was compelled to behold them through 
the unsatisfactory medium of trints ; and 
his mortification was increased by the re- 
collection that he was almost within 
reach of those objects to which he most 
ardently aspired, but from which he was 
still effectually debarred. Now happily 
the ease is altered; and it is one of the 
greatest benefits resulting from the gene- 
‘al peace with which we are blessed, 
that the votaries of art, wherever 
they exist, lave free access to the most 
copious fountains of information, and 


ready admittance to the surest, we had 
almost said the only school of pure taste. 
Contemporary artists of every region of 
the civilized world may now mature 
their studies, and interchange opinions 
on the classic and consecrated soil that 
nurtured the genius of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Claude. This language 
may appear inflated; but he who does 
not feel his powers invigorated, and his 
imagination excited, when his feet first 
press the ground which has borne the 
creat, to whom he has been accustomed 
to look up with veneration, may as well 
desist from a pursuit in which he will 
never attain distinction, and for which 
he is totally unfit. All of us, however, 
are not enabled to enjoy these eminent 
advantages ; circumstances unforeseen 
and unavoidable will frequently occur t 
prevent a visit to the realin of art; and 
those who remain can only participate 12 
the gratification and profit of their more 
fortunate neighbours, by a true an 
tasteful delineation of the objects of a 
artist's pilgrimage. ‘The press has 
teemed with the published description 
of tourists; and though possessed ° 
great merit, most of them have bee? 
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valueless to artists; and, indeed, great 
requisites should unite in order to pro- 
juce a satisfactory writer relative to 
this delightful country ;—he should pos- 
sess an artist's eye to view, an artist's 
pencil to trace, and an artist’s pen to de- 
vribe. We do not mean to assert, with 
the paltry spirit of a mechanic, that no 
men are competent to feel and express 
themselves like artists, who are not pro- 
fssors—on the contrary, an intelligent 
and well-judging amateur may in many 
respects be more desirable ; but we con- 
jder that a mere acquaintance with 
hooks and men will not suffice ; in other 
words, that he who is well qualified for a 
tourist in any other country, is by no 
means equal to the required task in 
italy: and if a doubt exist of the pro- 
priety of our remark, let the classic Ad- 
dison be remembered, whose travels in 
lialy are now almost deservedly for- 
votten. An Italian tourist, unpossessed 
of the feelings of an artist, is in the situ- 
ation of an auditor at a concert, deficient 
in judgment or susceptibility with regard 
to MUSIC, 

After these observations it will be 
hardly necessary to state, that we have 
been much gratified by several recent 
publications illustrative of Italy and I[ta- 
lian objects. We allude more particu- 
larly to those called * Italian Scenery” — 
“Pompeii,” by Sir Wm. Gell and Mr. 
Gandy, and “ Pompeiana,” by Major 
Cockburn, which are now all ina course 
of publication. The former of these 
works, “ ITALIAN SCENERY,” consists 
of a series of engravings by Charles 
Heath, and assistants, from drawings by 
Miss Batty. They are a series highly 
interesting; and from their size (4to.) 
well adapted to illustrate the works of 
most of our modern tourists—such as 
Eustace, &c. The drawings have been 
nade with unusual fidelity, and particu- 
larly well represent the clear and cloud- 
less skies of I taly. The engravings are 
not uniformly excellent; the best is the 
view of Airuebelle: those of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Lavenza, are also good. In some 
tthe others there is a want of clearness 
in the engraving, which gives a mistiness 
rarely observable in the happy climate of 
‘ty, where every object is seen through 
* pure pellucid medium. We do not 
‘ke the announcement, that the engrav- 
ms are made by Charles Heath and his 
‘istants: there is something too much 
“se commercial feeling in this treatment 
te affair. Mr. Heath, who has a 
i. and deserved reputation, ought not 
., Possess himself of any fame which 


t . ° 
“rly belongs to an assistant ; nor ought 
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the assistant to be curtailed of his due 
meed of praise, because circumstances 
have placed him in that capacity with 
another artist. Weare willing that a 
bill of parcels, or a tradesman’s card, 
should be the performance of Jenkins 
and Co., and that the scenery of a new 
play should be executed by Greenwood 
and his assistants; but the fame of an 
artist should be his own alone, without 
partnership or anonymous participa- 
tion. 

GeLL AND Ganpy’s Pompem is a 
very valuable publication. The views 
are engraved from drawings made by 
Mr. Gandy, after sketches by Sir Wm. 
Gell, who is well known as the author 
of a very elegant work on the Topo- 
graphy of Troy. They afford excellent 
representations of this beautiful city, 
and are executed with great taste and 
correctness of finish. There is besides 
an attention to detail that renders them 
highly interesting to such as have visited 
this delightful spot, and of infinite value 
to those who have not been so fortunate: 
the Forum, the Basilica, or Tribune, the 
house of Sallust, the Villa Suburbana, 
and the Theatre, are given in all their 


. beauty; the accompanying letter-press is 


sufficiently explanatory. Mr. Gandy has 
given some restorations: the Gate of 
Herculaneum, an Interior, &c.; they are 
elegantly designed, and the elements are 
Grecian; but restorations are among the 
most difficult exercises for the mind of 
the arclitect ; and the untearned builder 
and students in general should be cautious 
how they adopt or imitate them without 
well ascertaining the authorities upon 
which they are grounded. he finish to 
the Gate of Herculaneum is composed 
from that of the Choragic Monument of 
Thrasyllus, a building of a very different 
substructure and general character. For 
the ceiling of the interior we know of no 
authority, nor is the example happy. 
Major CockBurn’s PompPEIANA, of 
which only the first number has been 
published, is a most excellent and artist- 
like publication: the plates are etched 
by Pinelli, of Rome, and retouched by 
Cooke: they are wrought in a bold, free 
stvle, and are very faithful delineations 
of the places which thev are intended to 
represent; they are not likely, however, 
to be so popular as many of the other 
productions of theday of a similar nature, 
as they require an intelligent and prac- 
tised eye to appreciate their excellence ; 
and the size of the work, which is folio, 
will also tend to make it more rare than 
other more portable publications. The 
union of talent by Pinelli and Cooke 
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produces, a3 may be imagined, a most 
felicitous result: the vignette in the title 
is a beautiful etching, and is a master- 
piece of its kind. 

INTDLLIGENCE. 


Mr. Davis has painted a commemorative 
picture of Her Royal Highness the late 
Princess Charlotte, and an engraving from 
it is in progress by Mr. Charles Turner, 
and will soon be ready for delivery by Messrs. 
Boydell. ‘T' 2 plate is in a very forward 
state, and is very beautiful in its present 
stage. ‘The composition is allegorical— 
the Princess is represented deservedly adorn- 
ed with a constellated crown; she presses 
her infant to her bosom, and walted by gen- 
tle clouds the rose and the bud ascend to- 
cether to everlasting felic'ty, whilst chernbs 
playing around the grovp minister to them 
and strew flowers in their way. A distant 
view of Claremont, by a faint moonticht, is 
seen below, as indicative of the time and 
spot of the fatai occurrence. Tie artist has 
very ably introduced {lowers in the compo- 
sition. ‘Those called,“ torgetme not,” the 
Lily and the never-fading Amaranthe are 
peculiarly well chosen. We are no great 
admirers of allegorical pictures in general, 
but this we are willing to admit ts one of the 
jeast exceptionable of modern date. Were 
we inclined to exemplify the justice of our 
opinion, that this sort of compesition is capa- 
ble of being the very worst ofall attempts in 
art, we should refer our readers to a plate 
designed by a Mr. Brown, and engraved by 
G. Maile; the artist’s intentions were, doubt- 
less, respectful and deeorous, but his pro- 
duction has quite an opposite effect. Bri- 
tanniaand her customary adjuncts seemed to 
us to be copied from our old copper coin- 
age, and the angels on the left hand corner 
disclosed to us a fact which has at least the 
merit of novelty, that baby angels retain in 
heaven their propensity to play with dolls. 

Casts from the Elgin Marbles (of which it 
is impossible to speak too highly) it appears 


will soon have reached even the frozen cli- . 


mate of Russia. We are sure that our rea- 
ders will join us in hearty congratulations 
on this circumstance—they contain at once 
the simplest and the highest elements of art, 
and are caiculated to be of peculiar service 
in a country where preconceived errors will 
not oppose their influence. The following 
particulars we extract from a letter to a 
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friend in London, of M. Olenin, Presideng of 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg), 
which has appeared in a daily paper ri 
“ Your letter,” says he, “ brought me the 
most agreeable news, that the Imperial 
Academy of Arts will soon be in possession 
of those inimitable Elgin marbles. What a 
treasure for artists! ] have already had the 
happiness of being convinced of their per. 
fection hy Mr. Haydon’s favour; and with. 
out any merit of mine, he has had the good. 
ness to make me a most delightful present, 
&e. &e.” “ T beg of you very earnestly to 
tell Mr. Haydon, if it can be expressed jn 
English, that may God Almighty himself 
be pleased to console him, as Mr. Haydon 
has consoled me. Tell him atthe same 
time, that if he knows how to be in raptures 
with their excellence, we also, in our cold 
climate, possess hearts sufficiently ardent to 
feel a'l that can elevate the mind and the soul, 
For this reason, the professors of the Impe- 
rial Academy frequently crowd to pay their 
adoration to these precious remains of the 
ancients, scot us by Mr. Haydon. This 
adoration is in a measure extorted from one, 
tr a manner by the superiority of these 
produciions, in comparison wth all those 
we have hitherto admired,’ &c. &— 
Some time since the Russian President sent 
to Mr. Haydon a most valuable selection of 
Casts; they consist of a Silenus and a 
Venus, from the Palace de la Tauride, anda 
grand bust of Achilles, from the Palace of 
the Hermitage, belonging to the Emperor, 
and moulded by his permission, on M. Ole- 
nin’s application. ‘The head and body of 
the Silenus are among the most exquisite 
specimens of Greek workmanship. He leans 
on a pedestal covered by alion’s-skin, hold- 
ing in his right hand a cup of wine, his bald 
head covered with a vine, and _ his face de- 
noting a joyous hilarity. Though itis all 
in white plaster, one cannot help imagining 
his cheeks to be rosy, and that he is singing 
an ode to Par, or to the Satyrs of the woods. 
The other statue is a Venus, a very interest- 
ing imitation of the Venus de Medicis, ev! 
dently at a younger period of her life, with- 
out those marks of having been a mother, 
so evident in the Venus de Medicis. The 
bust of Achilles is grand, but the Silenus ts 
above all praise. These casts, the moment 
they were landed at the Custom-house, were 
most handsomely passed free of all duty, by 


an order from the Lords of the Treasury. 
ta 








THE ARCTIC 
Extract of a Letter from on board the 
Dorothea. 

‘“We first made the ice about the 27th 
May, near Cherry Island, which is smail, 
and of remarkable appearance, being 
composed of many ligh and pointed 
rocks or cliffs; and in one bearing, looks 
as if rent asunder by some convulsica of 
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nature; it lies on the south-east part of 
Spitzbergen, from which it is distant 
about 150 miles. During a few days 
previous to making the ice, we _ 
enced a great change of weather, t 
thermometer having fallen very consiaer 

a lo - 32 oo, 
ably, and now continued below v= @s: 
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We had also frequent and heavy falls 
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1818.] The Arctic 
sow; and for severaldays, in the latter 
part of May, the thermometer fell to 18 
deg. or 14 deg. below the freezing point. 
We soon descried the lofty and snow- 
eapped rocks or precipices which com- 
Se Spitzbergen—the cheerless, bleak, 
and sterile aspect of which 1t is Impos- 
jble to describe. Running along the 
western side of the island, our progress 
was stopped by immense barriers of ice, 
which extended in every direction as far 
as the eye could reach, and joining the 
land to the northward, blocked up all the 
harbours. We succeeded, however, in 
gaining a high northern latitude, viz. 
shout 80.; but as we had parted from 
ourconsort a few days before, in a heavy 
sale of wind, we returned in quest of 
her, and were fortunate enough to fall in 
with her on the subsequent day. We 
now put into Magdalena Bay, in lat. 
19,33. North, long. 11. Kast. "The up- 
per and inner part of this Bay was found 
so choked up with ice, which was now 
beginning to break up, that our situation 
here became very critical. Having sur- 
veved it, however, we again put to sea, 
aid ran along the edge of the ice to the 
westward, which every where presented 
the appearance of a solid body. On the 
lth June we fell in with several sail of 
Greenlandmen, when we were sorry to 
learn that no hope existed of getting to 
the northward by stretching to the west- 
ward; and it was the unanimous opi- 
uion of the masters of these ships, ‘that 
togaina high northern latitude, we must 


penetrate to the northward ; that is to 


say, that we must stand in with, or near, 
to the land of Spitzbergen. In conse- 
quence of this information, as well as the 
vbservations we had already made, and 
the decisive opinion of our pilots, we re- 
traced our steps to the northward, and 
Were soon completely beset in the ice. 
You cannot form any conception of the 
truly picturesque and often solemn gran- 
leur of such a scene. 
‘ls hemmed in, jammed, and completely 
‘urrounded by immense masses of ice, of 
the rudest and often most fantastic 
lorms; the two ships appearing, as it 
Vere, like specks in the midst of a vast 
xtended plain, of alabaster whiteness, 
= to which the eye can assign no 
aed W hen the sun shone bright, 
‘her at mid-day, or mid night, but 
Mrticularly at the latter period, its 
a a softer hue, and shed a 
ek — On the immense sheet of 
ge ice, while the steep and 
ie the ¢ summit of Spitzbergen, form- 
Sthe back ground, combined to render 


Conctéive two ves-_ 
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the whole truly grand and interesting. 
In this situation we remained ten or 
twelve days, nearly fixed bodies, except 
when the different currents changed our 
situation, which was indicated to us only 
by altering the bearings of the land, 
from which we were distant eight or ten 
leagues. At length we were extricated 
from our perilous situation by the ice 
partially opening, so as to enable us to 
force our way out. 

“We now ranged along the edge of the 
ice, endeavouring, if possible, to discover 
some vacancy by which we might pene- 
trate northward; but we did so in vain. 
On the 26th June we again came to an- 
chor in Fair Haven, which is situated 
between two islands called Vagel Sang 
and Clover Cliff. On those and the 
neighbouring islands we discovered nu- 
merous herds of rein deer: and in run- 
ning in for the anchorage, immense 
numbers of sea horses were seen lying on 
the ice, huddled together, and, at a dis- 
tance, much resembling a group of cat- 
tle. We succeeded in killing several, 
some of which were of prodigious size ; 
for instance, one which we cut up was 
found to weigh twenty hundred weight. 
These animals are seen every where, 
near the land, on the ice, as well as in 
the sea; and they are found in the bays 
(which are numerous all along the coast) 
lying on the beach, sometimes to the 
amount of several hundreds. To a 
stranger they present the most forbid- 
ding and ugly aspect imaginable. When 
much annoyed by shot, they assemble 
their forces, surround the boat as if de- 
termined to retaliate: thirty, forty, or 
more, will appear in every direction, and 
almost at the same moment, and so near, 
that the muzzle of your musket will 
often reach their heads; they now make 
a hissing, barking kind of noise, and no 
sooner receive your fire than they be- 
come apparently furious, roll about, de- 
scend probably for a minute, when they 
re-appear with immense increase of num- 
bers, and seem bolder in their assaults, 
Several of our oars were snapped in two, 
or otherwise broken by them. In their 
upper jaw are two tusks of great size, 
which seem as if intended by nature to 
form the principal means of defence, 
as well against the attacks of their ene- 
mies, as to raise and support their huge 
carcasses, when they elevate themselves 
from the sea to the ice ; these tusks are 
of the purestivory, and when they have 
attained their full growth, are of con- 
siderable value. Their hides are very 
thick, and of the toughest texture ; but 
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they are coarse, and fit only for placing 
on the rigging of ships to prevent chasing. 
When brought on board, their bodies 
emitted a most intolerable stench; to 
get rid of which, as soon as they were 
skinned the carcass was thrown over- 
board. he reindeer of Spitzbergen, of 
which we procured a plentiful supply, do 
not, [ think, differ essentially from the 
deer of England, except that, as the 
autumn advances, they begin to cast 
their summer coat, and during the winter 
months become perfectly white; even 
in the end of June their winter coat 
was but beginning to fall off, and many 
of those we killed were still nearly white. 
We also saw many white bears, but only 
succeeded in killing one. 

“We continued at anchor in Fair Haven 
about seven or eight days, during which 
time we (the two ships) succeeded in 
killing about 45 or 50 deer, the weight 
of which averaged at least 120 pounds. 
We again put to sea, hoping that as the 
season was now more advanced, we 
should be able to penetrate towards the 
north. Having discovered some partial 
openings in the ice, we forced our way 
in; and on this occasion we gained the 
highest northern latitude we were des- 
tined to reach, viz. 80. 32. Here we 
were again completely surrounded and 
blocked up, in which state we remained 
during a period of three weeks. At 
length, on the 29th of July, after im- 
mense labour and fatigue, we succeeded 
once more in getting into open water, 
little aware of the catastrophe which 
was to befal us on the approaching morn. 
We had gained an offing of eight or ten 
miles from the packed ice, when about 
four o'clock, A.M. on the 30th July, a 
dreadful gale of wind came on, blowing 
directly on the ice. Ina few hours we 
found ourselves in an awful situation, 
unable to weather the ice on either tack, 
and drifting fast upon the main body of 
it, Which the wind and swell had now 
rendered to every appearance a solid 
mass. We knew not what to do; there 
was no time for deliberation, and to 
prevent the ship from driving broadside 
on, the only alternative we had was to 
put the helm up, and, if possible, to force 
her head into the ice. A little after 
nine o'clock the word was given to put 
the helm up, an awfal pause succeeded ; 
the most solemn dread pervaded every 
countenance; to all human probability 
there were but a few moments betwixt 
us and eternity, and every individual, 
with the most dreadful anxiety, watched 
the moment when the ship should re- 
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ceive the first shock. The concussjo, 
was tremendous. ‘The sea was rungj 
awfully high, and at the instant of cop. 
ing in contact with the ice, it threatened 
every moment to swallow us up. (Oy; 
ship continued to receive most dreadfy) 
shocks; but in the course of half ap 
hour had forced herself in, probably 
about two or three times her own length, 
The immense masses of ice which pow 
surrounded us in every direction, served, 
in a great measure, to shield us from 
the violence of the sea, and we were 
now so firmly wedged, that the ship 
comparatively had little motion. 

“ Fortunately the gale soon moderated, 
but we found ourselves in a sinking 
state; all the pumps going, and unable 
to keep the ship free. We now ex. 
pected every moment to go to the bot- 
tom. The following morning was, pro- 
videntially, fine, and the ice had some- 
what separated; with the utmost ex. 
ertion of every soul on _ board, we 
succeeded in getting the ship out of the 
ice, and were able, on the following 
morning, to reach Smeerenberg Harbour, 
Spitzbergen. Our ship being now in 
such a shattered condition, every idea 
of wintering was at an end; and it became 
a question whether the ship (the lar- 
board side, in several places, being 
literally stove in,) was sea-worthy ; or 
if, every thing considered, and under all 
the circumstances, it would be prudent 
to risk our lives in crossing the Atlantic. 
Having got into Smeerenberg Harbour, 
it was found that we possessed the means 
of materially strengthening our vessel ; 
after the completion of which, it was 
determined that we should proceed tu 
England.” 

Since the above, advices have been 


- received that the Isabella and the Alex- 


ander, discovery ships, are safely arrived, 
in Brassa Sound, Lerwick, all well; 
neither ship having lost a man, nor har- 
ing a man on the sick list. Captain Ros 
has completely succeeded in exploring 
every part of Baffin’s Bay, and, with 
the exception of errors in the latitudes 
and longitudes, of verifying the state: 
ments of that old and able navigator 
whose name it bears, and of ascertainin; 
that no passage exists between th 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans throuz! 
Davis's Straits and Baffin’s Bay, the 
whole being found to be surrounded by 
highland, extending to the north as Ja 
as lat. 77. 55, and long. 76. W-; andi 
the 74th degree of latitude, wae 
westward as far as 84. W. longitu ? 
They traced the same the whole Ww?) 
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down to the Cape Walsingham of Davis, 
which they ascertained to lie in lat. 66. 
and long. 60. ; from thence they steered 
for Resolution Island, and then stood 
homeward. ‘They have made many 
curious observations and discoveries, of 
which, perhaps, will not be considered as 
the least interesting, that of a nation 
heing found to inhabit the Arctic regions, 
between the latitudes of 76. and78. who 
thought that the world to the south 
was all ice; that generation had suc- 
ceeded a generation of people who had 
never tasted the fruits of tle earth, had 
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no idea of a Supreme Being, who never 
had an enemy, and whose chiefs had 
hitherto supposed themselves monarchs 
of the universe. There now only re- 
mains to be discovered the termination, 
if it has one, of Middleton’s Repulse Bay, 
and afew degrees to the northward of 
it, to determine whether Greenland be 
an island or joins America; and this 
might with the greatest ease be done 
from the northernmost station of the 
Hudson’s-bay Company in any one sea- 
son. 








DRAMATIC 

THE two last months have produced 
amore than usual number of dramatic 
pieces, and an unprecedented number of 
debuts, all of which, unavoidable circum- 
stances have hitherto prevented us from 
noticing. Weshall not affect to lament 
this much, as those which merited no- 
tice will have lost nothing by the delay, 
and those which have been passed by al- 
together may safely be pronounced not 
to have deserved it. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

In the performance of The Point of 
Honour, Miss O’ Neil made a most touch- 
ing appeal to the heart, as Bertha; and 
by somewhat repressing her energies a 
the early part of the play, her exertions 
towards its close shone forth with even 
more than their wonted splendour. 
Young’s Sir Frank was a fine manly per- 


formance, replete with sensibility and 


vigour. The Durimel of ©. Kemble was 
nothing behind it in excellence ; and the 
Valeour of Abbott was worthy the rank 
itholds in the meritorious group which 
the play, as at present cast, presents, 
and makes the whole one of the most 
perfect exhibitions on the stage. 

After the play, the farce of the Spoiled 
Child was performed. Mrs. T. Hill 
played Little Pickle. here was much 
archness in her manner, and we could have- 
iesired nothing more agreeably playful 
lad she appeared as a female ; but taking 
the character of a hoy, especially asailor, 
her very pleasing performance would 
lave been still more effective, had she 
retained less of her own delicacy. We 

‘ve been accustomed to a bolder display, 
‘ad this made us feel that something was 
¥anting to complete the picture we ex- 
heeted to witness. Mr. Farren in Don 
janue): “She would and she would not” 
—— largely to the stock of his pre- 
“us reputation. He possessed himself 
uy of the spirit of the part and delivered 
New Montuty Mag.—No. 39. 
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all the points with great discrimination 
and masterly skill. Two of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s pieces were performed on the same 
night, the comedy of the Rivals, and 
the farce of the Critic. he Rivals was 
cast as usual, with only one exception— 
Miss Foote undertook the part of Julia, 
which she sustained with a degree of 
spirit and feeling of which we confess we 
had no presentiment. ‘The novelty in 
the Critic was Mr. Farren’s Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, which was a masterly delinea- 
tion. ‘lhe struggles of his envy against 
his pride, and the frequent exposure of 
his indignation in the- midst of his pro- 
fessions of coolness, were exhibited with 
surprising truth and energy. Indeed, 
the part, though limited toa single scene, 
is one of those sketches which prove how 
much may be done in a small compass, 
and Mr. Farren certainly brought to the 
undertaking all the talents which it re- 
quired. 

The representation of the tragedy of 
Jane Shore excited no small share of pub- 
lic curiosity, to witness the talents of 
Miss O'Neil and Miss Somerville in one 
piece. In addition to this, Young, 
Macready, and Booth, were each ex- 
pected to be included in the cast of cha- 
racter. Since the tragedy was written, 
it is probable it was never so well acted 
as on this occasion. Miss O'Neil, as 
Jane Shore, presented a natural and 
affecting picture of “ a broken and a 
contrite heart.” The sincerity of her 
repentance, and the appropriate humility 
of her deportment, prepared the audience 
in the first scenes to sympathize in all 
her. griefs which were to follow. Her 
first scene was beyond description touch- 
ing, and she appears to have accomplish- 
ed all the author could have desired to 
be accomplished when he drew the cha- 
racter. On the whole, we never wit- 
nessed amore able, interesting, or effect- 
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ive performance. Miss Somerville, on 
her first entrance as Alicia, appeared to 
have a heavy solemnity of manner that 
made us fear she would not be sufficient- 
ly animated in the most impassioned 
scenes. We were agreeably deceived. 
The bitter irony with which she taunted 
Hastings, and the lofty tone of indignant 
jealousy in which she loaded him with 
reproaches, soon dispelled every alarm. 
In the fifth act her frenzy and despair 
evinced a powerful imagination, and the 
frantic rage with which she assailed the 
unhappy Jane, was terrible enough to 
complete the distress of the scene, while 
her own misery was kept sufficiently in 
view to give her claim on our pity.— 
Young's Hastings was a finer display of 
acting than the part deserved. His re- 
jection of Alicia was in the spirit of the 
most courtly scorn, and his declaration of 
loyalty, in the presence of the protector, 
was eminently manly and impressive. 
Macready’s Dumont was an inferior part 
well played. Booth, who has so long 
disappeared from the London stage, was 
the Duke of Gloucester. He spoke as if 
he had a severe cold, and was scarcely 
audible. 

The Soldier's Daughter was again 
brought forward after a long repose. 
his comedy has little sterling humour 
to recommend it, but a witless vivacity 
pervaded its scenes, which gave it a run 
on its first coming out, when the military 
spirit which animated the whole country 
was at its height. The improbabilities 
with which it abounds, stand before the 
public in naked deformity, but still the 
bustling variety which it keeps up gives 
it some claim to approbation, and this 
claim, backed as it was by the talents 
comprehended in the cast, was fully ad- 
mitted by the audience. Farren, as the 
warm-hearted old Governor, displayed 
all the humour and energy that could be 
exhibited in a character so perfectly com- 
mon-place. Miss O'Neil played the 
Widow Cheerly with great spirit and 
effect, and was warmly applauded 
throughout. Jones, Liston, Connor, 
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Egerton, Chapman, and Simmons, were 
all happy in their respective parts, anq 
the comedy was upon the whole coy. 
pletely successful. 

DRURY LANE. 

A general meeting of the Proprietor; 
of Drury Lane theatre took place in the 
saloon on the 30th ult. for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the appoint. 
ment of the Sub-Committee, as agreed 
to by the General Committee. The 
meeting, after entering into the matter 
at considerable length, confirmed the ap- 
pointment. Lt is hoped that a more 
amicable feeling exists among the holders 
of property of various tenures than did 
heretofore, and that something satisfac. 
tory to all parties may be effected. 

A new dramatic romance, entitled 
Barmecide, or The Fatal Offspring, was 
produced for the first time. The scene 
is laid in Bagdad, the Caliph of which 
(Hi. Johnson) exercises his tyranny upon 
his sister Zaida, (Mrs. Orger,) her hius- 
band, Barmecide, (H. Kemble,) his for- 
mer friend, and their innocent offspring, 
by condemning them to death. Barme- 
cide succeeds in gaining over the troops; 
but he orders them to obey their law- 
ful sovereign at the risk of every thing. 
ruy : . “ . ad ” 
Fhe Caliph is reconciled by such a proof 
of loyalty, and a general pardon is pro- 
claimed.—As a dramatic composition, it 
possesses but little merit, either of point 
or splendour, The music, which was 
composed by Mr. 'T’. Cooke, has con- 
siderable claims to originality and excel- 
lence. 

Mrs. West made her appearance for 
the first time in the character of Imogene, 
in Beriram. She did not acquit herself so 
well as we have been accustomed to wit- 
ness. Her action was frequently re- 
dundant, and an elongation of sound, ap- 
proaching nearly to a drawl, repeatedly 
offended by its sameness, as well as by 
its overstepping the modesty of nature, 
and proved that she had-not sufficiently 
studied the part to make the effort equal 
to sume that had preceded it. 
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WITH CRITICAL REMARKS AND EXTRACTS. 





The Recluse of the Pyrenees: a Poen. 
pp. 64. 

This work is professedly an imitation 
of Lord Byron; but after we have men- 
tioned the resemblance it bears to the 
Corsair, Lara, &c. in form, colour of its 


cover, and typographical arrangements 
the comparison must altogether ceas- 
The popularity of a great poet may, ¥* 
think, be lessened for a time by the 
botching crew of imitators which bs 
genius inay draw after him—a set 0 
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sturdy rhymesters, mere valets-de-cham- 
pre to Apollo,who trick themselves out in 
the attire of their betters, in order to 
conciliate the respect of the public, but 
who are, in fact, grossly deficient in all 
the qualifications necessary to sustain the 
characters they assume. 

The story of the poem before us is that 
ofa wounded British officer, left bleed- 
ing on the field after the battle of the 
Pyrenees, who is saved from being de- 
youred by wild beasts by the timely in- 
terference of an aged recluse, entitled 
Count Alba. This count has, of course, 
a beautiful daughter, to whom the hero, 
Mansel, naturally makes love ; and thus 
ends the book without any farther de- 
nouement. The author promises, how- 
ever, in a note, to gratify our curiosity 
at some future opportunity. 

There is scarcely a page without some 
palpable plagiarism from Lord Byron ; 
but we will instance afew. In his de- 
scription of the wolves feasting on the 
dead, the author says :— 


With foaming jaws the mangled corse they 


rip, 
And from the white firm bone the soft flesh 
strip. p- 8. 


So Lord Byron, in a very forcible pas- 

sage in the “* Siege of Corinth.” 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped the 
flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when the fruit is fresh, 
And their white tusks crunched o’er the 
whiter scull, &c. ]. 414. 

Again : 

There o’er a youthful form that mocks at 
life, 

Gorging and growling urge they wrangling 
strife. p- 8. 

So Lord B. 

Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb. 

Siege of Cor. |. 411. 
Now filled and glutted, slow they mumbling 


feast. p. 9. 

As they lately mumbled the bones of the 
dead. Siege of Cor. 

And yet they pause—but not in mercy there. 
.o 

The leech was sent—but notin wnies teats. 
Corsair. 


That all the wisdom which we learn below 

ls but the vanity of all to know. p- 15. 
Well didst thou speak Athena’s wisest son ; 
All that we know is, nothing can be known. 

Childe Harold. 

And the wild eyes dilate with glassy stare, 

The feeble pulse’s wasted powers declare. 

p- 16. 
But round those orbs of deepest blue 

€ circling white dilated grew ; 

And there with glassy gaze she stood, &c. 
Parisina. 
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*T was sweet to watch those maddened waters 


whirling, 
And in fantastic forms the white spray hurk 
ing. p- 17. 


’T was sweet of yore to see it play 

And chase the sultriness of day, 

As springing high the silver dew 

In whirls fantastically flew. Giaour. 

He spoke! and it was done—his will their 
law. p- 27. 

Steer to that shore !—they sail.—Do this !— 
*tis done. Corsair. 

the sparkling foam 
Phosphoric seemed with liquid fire to burn. 


p- 49. 
Around the waves phosphoric brightness. 
broke. Corsair. 


and many others “ que nunc preescribere 
longum est.” 

The versification is, upon the whole, 
extremely slovenly and incorrect; and 
among the unorthodox rhymes we notice - 
the following:— Noon, bloom—alone, 
foam — storm, scorn—form, charm— 
within, dim—sublime, divine—lord,. hard 
— pain, name—namie, slain—care, severe 
— time, twine — scorned, alarmed — 
formed, adorned —air, near—screen,. 
gleam—leaves, wreathes. Now as all 
these blemishes, besides a number of 
halting lines, are to be met with in the 
course of 53 pages, it will be readily be- 
lieved, that the “ Recluse of the Py- 
renees” bears no resemblance whatever 
in spirit and execution, to the lofty and 
animated strains of the Bard of Harold. 


The Influence of Civic Life, Sedentary 
Habits, and Intellectual Refinement, 
on Human Health and Human Hap- 
piness ; including an Estimate of the 
Balance of Enjoyment and Suffering 
in the different gradations of Society. 
By James Jounson, M.D. Author of 
“ The Influence of Tropical Climates 
on European Constitutions,’ and Edi- 
tor of “ The Medico-Chirurgical Jour- 
nal.” Svo. pp. 98. 

Dr. Johnson is already well known, 
beth in- the medical world and to the 
public at large, by his work on Tropical 
Climates, and also on the Climate of 
Great Britain. The present little Essay 
is extremely ingenious, and it compre- 
hends a variety of subjects which are in- 
teresting to every class of society, espe- 
cially in cities and large towns. The 
work is divided into three chapters.— 
The first is entitled “ The Influence of 
Civic Life, Sedentary Habits, and Intel- 
lectual Refinement on the functions of 
the Heart, Liver, Stomach, and Digest- 
ive Organs.” _ This influence is illus- 
trated by numerous examples, which 
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carry conviction to the mind that Dr. 
Johnson's observations are founded on 
nature and truth. Speaking of the effects 
of civic, and especially of luxurious life, 
on the digestive organs, our author ob- 
serves :— 

“ When inordinately excited by the 
quality or quantity of the food and drink, 
the secretions are irregular and morbid, and 
therefore a constant source of irritation is 
wenerated in this important class of organs. 
But with these organs almost every part of 
the human system sympathizes ; and the dis- 
cerning physician can plainly detect their 
derangement in the state of the mind, the 
nerves, the muscles, and the shin. Let it 
be remembered, that when any one part of 
the system is inordinalely excited, some 
other part or parts are deprived of their due 
share of vital energy. Now when so 
large a portion of this vital energy is kept 
constantly concentrated round the digestive 
apparatus, it is casy to see that the muscular 
and intellectual systems must severely feel 
the loss. ‘The shattered state of the nerves, 
the irritability of the temper, and the want of 
tone in the muscles, which hourly present 
themselves in luxurious and civic society, 
afford the most incontestible evidence of the 
truth of these positions.” p. 14. 

The following extract, taken at ran- 
dom, will enable the reader to judge pro- 
perly of Dr. Johnson’s manner and 
matter :-— 

‘* Civic life, by rendering the senses more 
acute, makes the passions more ungovern- 
able than in rural retirement. In congre- 
gated masses of society, every kind of food 
for the passions is not only superabundant 
in quantity, but of the most stimulating 
quality. Hence, among a very considerable 
class in the upper walks of life, we find an 
unnatural and insalutary degree of excite- 
ment kept up in the brain and nervous sys- 
tem from this prolific source. The extent of 
injury which our health sustains in this way 
is beyond all calculation. Plato believed 
hat * all diseases of the body arose from the 
mind,” and certainly a great many of them 
do! Here we cannot fail to perceive the 
great analogy which obtains between the 
state of the digestive organs and that of the 
nervous system, in civic and luxurious life. 
The one is over-excited by too much and 


the over-excited parts. The whole of the 

phenomena attending the Protean host of 

nerrous diseases, and all the most successfy] 

methods of treatment, attest that their im. 

mediate seat or source is an unequal dis. 

tribution of the blood and of the sensibility, 

‘The brain and nerves becoming more irrita- 

ble, from over-excitement by the passions, 

their vessels swell with blood, and this Joca/ 
turgidity causes a constant pressure on, and 
keeps ap a perpetual irritation in, the whole 
nervous system. This is a coctrine which, 
though deduced from actual observation and 
experience, is far wide of the popular belief, 
and but little diffused in the medical world 
itself. It is of such importance, however, 
and opens out so much better a practice than 
is generally used, that I shall go somewhat 

into detail, in order to elucidate it.” p. 84, 
The whole work is written in a pleas- 

ing, energetic style, andis perfectly adapt- 
ed to general, as well as professional, 
perusal. The parallels which our author 
has drawn between the upper and lower 
ranks of life, in respect to physical and 
moral enjoyments, are extremely cu- 
rious, interesting, and original. We 
recommend a perusal of the work to 
every class of our readers. 

A Journey from India to England, 
through Persia, Georgia, Russia, Po- 
land, and Prussia, in the year 1817. 
By Lieut. Col. Joan Jounson, C.B, 
Illustrated with Engravings. 1 vol. 
4to. pp. 376. 

This isavery amusing volume, and though 
the author made the best of his way from 
Bombay to Muscat, and thence to England, 
he surveyed every thing as he passed with 
a scrutinizing eye. His descriptions are 
minute, his anecdotes lively, and his obser- 
vations extremely pertinent. The following 
is his account of the Hlyauts :— 

‘¢ Respecting these wandering tribes, who 
are undoubtedly of Tartar origin, it may be 
necessary here to state, that they inhabit the 
mountains on the west and south-west con- 
fines of Persia. Their peculiar habits of 
life do not seem to have varied from those 
recorded of their ancestors at the period of 
the march of Alexander through Persia. 
On the first appearance of spring, early 0 
March, they very slowly move forth with 
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their flocks, and under tents, from the moun 
tains to the plains in their vicinity, taking 
that direction in which they know, from ex 
perience, that grass is best found. Their 
mode of migration I find to be simply this: 


too stimulating food ; the other by excess in 
the passions. ‘The derangements result.ng 
from each set of causes act and re-act, direct- 
ly or indirectly, on doth systems; and thus 
it is that we never see a morbid condition of 
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the merrous sysiem unconnected with a simi- 
lar condition of the digestive organs, and 
vice versa. The over-action of the princi- 
pal passions on the brain and nerves closely 
resembles the over-action of food and drink 
on the stomach and other digestive organs, 
in many minute particulars, and especially 
by attracting an undue portion of blood to 


A spot within a few miles having been fix 

upon by their chief, they load their camels, 
horses, bullocks, and other beasts of burden 
with the clothing, tents, carpets,shearing 40 

spinning implements, and, in short, every 
thing required by the party, either for use 
or for future sale; and after sun rise they 
move off ina body towards the appointed 
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ground, the sheep, goats, and unloaded cat- 
le being separately driven, to graze slowly 
and progressively in that direction. On 
their arrival in the evening, the tents of the 
party are found pitched either on the slope 
of a mountain, or in some sheltered spot, 
secured from the violence of winds, and not 
far distant from water. When the party is 
large, and the tents numerous, they pitch 
three or four in a group; atthe distance of 
thirty or forty yards a similar group, and 
thus for the whole encampment ; its general 
direction being parallel to the mountain 
which shelters them. The tlocks belonging 
to each division are secured around its re- 
spective tents. By this regulation the flocks 
are kept separate, and obtain their due pro- 
portion of forage ; and at the same time the 
various detachments composing the commu- 
nity are withia call of each other when as- 
sistance is required. 

« When the forage becomes exhausted in 
one spot, the party migrate to another, in 
the same order, and occupy it under the 
same regulation: thus making, during the 
summer and autumn, a circular trip or tour 
outand home. This mode of life, without 
any variation, is pursued by them in pre- 
ference to any other.” 

The author visited the celebrated ruins of 
Shahpoor, of which he has given an interest- 
ing account, and his description of Shirauz 
isso excellent that we were almost tempted to 
cive an entire extract, had not the sense of 
our contracted limits checked the inclination. 
The antiqities of Pentapolis occupy a more 
considerable space in the volume than we 
should have expected from the shortness of 
time in which they were viewed. Ispahan 
is also largely described, and indeed the 
whole of the author’s route in Persia is 
narked by penetration and inquisitive curio- 
sity. At Tehran, the colonel and his com- 
panion, Captain Salter, were introduced to 
the King, the particulars of which ceremo- 
nial yisitare given with sufficient minute- 
ness, The following is the form of intro- 
duction on these occasions :—** These gen- 
temen, King of Kings, have all their lives 
been anxious to touch the dust of your Ma- 
jesty’s feet,and this day forms a new begin- 
ung of their lives; they look on all their 
past days as nothing, and glory im the 
honour conferred upon them by your Ma- 
esty, King of Kings !!’ 

_ Near Shaingulabad our countrymen fell 
inwith the Russian Embassy, from whom 
they received every friendiy attention, and 
paring were favoured with numerous 
letters of recommendation for the remainder 
of their journey. The description of Mount 
Ararat is a fine picture; and the account of 
te improved state of Georgia, under the 
“ussian Government, excites many serious 
“siderations in regard to the probable 
“tension of that gigantic power. On their 
‘rival among the Cossacks, our travellers 
“illered some temporary inconvenience, in 


being subjected to quarantine restraint, from 
which they were soon freed by the generous 
Platoff, whose hospitality towards them knew 
no bounds. Here we close our notice of this 
agreeable narrative, at the end of which is 
an appendix, containing an itinerary of the 
route from Bussora to Hamburgh, and a 
table of the expenses incurred in a journey 
over land from India t» England. 





ASTRONOMY. 
Times Telescope, for 1819. 12mo. 9s. 


ARTS. 
Useful Hints on Drawing and Painting, 
intended to facilitate the improvement of 
young persons. By J.C. Burgess. 


This little book, the production of a very respect. 
able and meritorious artist, will, we couceive, be 
found particularly useful in forming the taste, and 
guiding the talents of the youthful votaries of the 
Scenic Muse. We agree with itsf author, that elas 
borate and abstruse treatises on the arts, often fail 
in their effect from not being sufficiently adapted 
to the capacities of youth. This difficulty is, how- 
ever, obviated in the pages before us; and the ob- 
servations introduced are given in a style as con- 
cise and perspicuous as possible. The volume is 
certainly handsomely printed; but considering that 
it contains only 54 pages, the price affixed to it 
cannot but be considered as rather exorbitant. We 
mention this because we fear it will have the effect 
of restricting its circulation. 

Hakewell’s Views in Italy. No. 2. 

Italian Scenery from drawings, by E. D. 
Batty. No. 4, 4to. 

A Collection of 38 Old Wood Cuts, illus- 
trative of the New Testament. 4to, 12s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Mann’s General Catalogue of Books on 
sale, in the Commercial road. Is. 6d. 

Catalogue of Books on sale, by C. Frost, 
Broad-street, Bristol. 

‘The Modern London Catalogue of Books, 
with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ 
names; by W. Bent. 8vo. 8s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of 
John Howard, the Philanthropist ; compiled 
from his private diary and letters, the 
journals of his confidential attendant, &c.&c. 


sy James B. Brown, esq. 4to. 2]. 5s. 


see CLASSICS. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles, translated 
from the Greek, with Notes. By George 
Adams. 8vo. 12s. 


DIVINITY. 

Disconrses on Various Subjects. By the 
Rev. Sir John Elead, bart. A. M. 8vo. 

Remarks upon the Service of the Church 
of England, respecting baptism and the 
office of burial. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Conversion of the World, or the 
Claims of Six Hundred Millions of Heathen, 
and the ability and duty of .the Churches 
respecting them. By the Rev. G. Hall and 
S. Newell. American Missionaries, at Bom- 
bay. 8vo.Is. 6d. 
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Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, in- 1816, at the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
cluding a careful examination of the Rev. of the Ear. By T. H. Curtis, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
T. Belsham’s Calm Inquiries, and of the Pathological and Surgical Observations 
other principal Unitarian works on the on the Diseases of the Joints. By E. ¢, 
subject. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 8vo. 14s. Brodie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION, Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. By 

Education upon the Plan of Spelling, Di- Sir T. C. Morgan, M. D. 8vo. 14s, 
viding and Pronouncing, by giving attention — Ayre’s Observations on Marasmus, 8vo, 7, 
to the primary and secondary accents, and —_ Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine, 
to the sound of the vowel, whereby many No. 1. 8vo. 3s.6d. _ 
words may be known at once. By the Rev. Ballingall’s Practical Observations on 
J. Snape. 6d. fever, dysentery and liver complaints, 8yo, 

A Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s Introduction 9s. 
to the Knowledge of Nature. By Sarah _ - MILITARY. 

Trimmer, 12mo. A Narrative of the Operations of the 

A New Theoretical Grammar of the French French Army, during the one hundred days 
Lancuage, with exercises. By C. Gros, in 18153 including the battle of Waterloo, 
12mo. 5s. By General Gourgaud. 8vo. 10s. 


,  EBYrMo.ocry. a MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations introductory to a Work on Margaret Melville, and the Soldier's 
English Etymology. By John Thomson, Paughter. By Catherine Alicia Mant, Au- 
M. A.S. Xe. thor of Elien,&c. 12mo. 

The specimen here offered of the quiliiications This is an instructive and amusing little volume 
of Mr. Thomson, for the underta\ing he proposes and may be added to the Juvenile Library with 
to execute, will, doubtless, render the puvlic uns considerable advantage; though we are not sure 
patient tor the appearance of his important forth considering the number of similar publications ale 
coming volume. The utility of etymological eu-  yeaiy in hand, that such a work was particularly 
quiry is indubitable ; indeed, to a certain extent, necessary at the present time. 
it is abectatety necessary, to complete a agin Seneca’s Morals ; by way of abstract: to 
system of education; fur a man can scarce e i Be ee 5 ; " : 
pronounced thoroughly acquainted with the (a ” hich — added, . Discourse, under the titfe 
guage of his country, until he kuows something of of an after thought. By Sir Roger L’Es- 
its primitive derivation. Much deep and scientific trange, knt. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
research is displayed in the few pages before us, Hypocrisy Unveiled, and Calumny de- 
with little or none of that parade so common with tected; in a review of Blackwood’s Maga- 
those who write on the more abstruse subjects. zine. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Antiquiiates Curiesze, the etymology of Laskey’s Description of the Napoleon 
many remarkable old sayings, Proverbs,&c. Mint Medals. royal &vo. 18s. 
explained. By Jos. Taylor. foolsc. 8vo. 5s. Vindicia Wykehamice. By the Rev. W. 

auoonaruy. L. Bowles. 2s. bind 

The Imperial Atlas. By James Miller, , Naval Chronology of Great Britain. By 
M.D. royal Ato. 21. 10s... de Ralph. Svo. 10s. 6d. . . 

HISTORY. 7 Encyclopedia Metropolitana. part 4. 4to. 

Gleanings and Remarks, collected during 21s. ; F . 
many months’ residence at Buenos Ayres. Encyclopedia Edinensis. vol. 2. part 4 
By Major Alex. Gillespie. 8vo. 10s. 4to, 8s. 

LAW. ; NOVELS. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined Florence Macarthy ; an Irish Tale. By 
in the Court of Common Pleas and Ex- ry ee Author of France, O’Donnell, 
i cenit it — » J.B. e.y, ], &c- 4 vols. 28s. 
mi ihe emg 1 jttieiemanele My Old Cousin; or, A Peep into Cochin 

Index to Taunton’s Reports, 8vo. 2s. China; a novel. By the Author of Romantic 

MATHEMATICS. I ache. o VERS. i2mo. i6s. 6d. B 

The Mathematical Questions proposed he Fast o St. Magdalen ; anovel. By 
in the Ladies Diary, and their original 42D Maria Porter. 3 vols. 21s. 
Answers, together with some new Solutions, Nightmare Abbey. By the Author © 
from iiscommencement in the year 1704 to Headlong Hall, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

1816. By T. Leybourn. 4 vols. 8vo. 41. Brambleton Hall. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
MEDICINE. POETRY. 

\ Letter to the Governors of Bethlem Warwick Casile: a Tale, with minor 
Hospital, containing an account of their Poems. By W. R. Bedford, B. A. of Uni- 
management of that Institution for the last — versity College. Oxford. 
twenty years. By John Hasiam, M.D. 8vo. As a motto to this collection, the author prefixes 
Qs. éd. ‘ a fow lines from a celebrated poet, whom it were 

Stereoplea; or, The Defence of the well ifbe had copied in his epigraph alone ; a 
Horse’s Foot c-asidered. By Bracy Clarke. #5 sone farther, and the sentiments, the od 
4to. 10s 6d. guage, the warmth of amatory feeling, and the tou 
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the less excusable, as Mr. Bedford, though uewly 
jaunched into the sea of authorship, seems to 
pave that in him which, if duly appreciated and 
exerted, would probably make hin @ poet of no 
mean order ; at all events would raise him above 
that style of verse in which, unfortunately, he has 
chosen to make his literary debut. The tale, we 
confess, two attentive perusals have not enabled 
ys to unravel. Ifere and there we have a partial 
light, which serves but to make the darkness visi- 
ple: and it may be well for the author to know 
that his poetry is most pleasing when it is most 
plain. As for general readcrs in these days, since 
they may possibly most admire those parts which 
critics ought most to condemn, we shal!l not offer 
any selections, but leave them to consult the whole 
forty pages. For Mr, Bedford's sake, however, 
gs we hope and expect to meet with him again, we 
will instance the few lines on the Pantheon as by 
far the best passage in the performance. What the 
University, of which it appears he is a member, 
may say to its publication, is another affair, But 
though unsuccessful he has not disgraced them, 
and would he be content to write rational verse 
upon rational subjects, might become an honour to 
their age of poetry. 

Sensibility; The Stranger; and other 
Poems. By W.C. Harvey. 

We canuot speak in terms of particular com- 
mendation of this volume; forthough it displays 
feelings aud principles highly creditable to its au- 
thor asa man, itis essentially deficient in that 
energy, fancy, and correctness which could alone 
obtain for its author the notice he appears to anti- 
cipate asa poet. To attain to any degree of ex- 
cellence, in the species of composition with which 
Mr. Harvey's pages are, for the most part, oceu- 
pied, requires that the bard should write with his 
feelings about him rather than his books, and be 
impelled less by the desire of saying something 
than having something to say. 

Of the two principal poems, Sensibility and The 
Stranger, we certainly prefer the former; the ear- 
liest, as we are informed iu the preface, of the au- 
thor’s productions ; since, notwithstanding its ge- 
nerally defective versification, it contains many 
amiable sentiments pleasingly and feelitgly con- 
veyed. The Stranger does not possess similar 
claims to our attention; its fable and style being 
equally tedious and uninteresting. he minor 
poems are none of them above mediocrity. 


The Immortality of the Soul, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Thomson. 

The subject of the principal poem in this pam- 
phiet is treated in too imperfect and desultory a 
manger for one of such awful importance. Ludeed 
We consider it as an act of strong presumption for 
‘ youthful poet to dare so lofty a theme. Several 
detached passages, however, might be adduced of 
More than common pathos and energy: sufficient 
10 prove that the author possesses, to a certain de- 
gree, the * afilatus divinus,” though not quite 
though of it to qualify him for the task he has 
here undertaken. Of the minor productions, the 
tanzas beginning “ The Rose may witber on the 
Tree,” are Singularly tasteful and pretty. The 
‘anslation of the 13th Psalm might have been 
‘pared, as it has already been effected by the all- 
Potent pen of the Bard of Harold in one of his He- 
brew Melodies, | 

The Anglo Cambrian; a poem, in four 

‘antos. By M. Linwood. 8vo. 5s. 


Cobbin’s Pilgrims’ Fate; a poem. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Poetical Rhapsodies. By J. B. Fisher. 
8vo. 7s. 

The Minstrel of the Glen, and other 

poems. By H. Stebbing. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Woman; a poem. By E.S. Barrett, esq. 
Author of the Heroine. 2d edition, revised. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Extraordinary Red Book, containing a 
detailed list of all the places, pensions, 
sinecures, &c. 8vo. 

A letter to H. Brougham, esq. M.P. in 
reply to the Strictures on Winchester Col- 
lege. By the Rev. L. Clarke. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lieut. General Thornton’s Speech in the 
House of Commons, on his motion to repeal 
the declaration against the belief of Tran- 
substantiation. royal 8vo. 6s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. part 8. 
History of the City of Dublin. By the 
Rev. Robert Walsh. 2 vols. 4to. 5l. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Os. 
wego on the Coast of South Barbary, and 
of the Sufferings of the Master and Crew 
while in bondage among the Arabs. By 
Judah Paddock, her late Master. 4to. 


In the modest advertisement prefixed to this in- 
teresting narrative, its author informs us that it was 
committed to the press principally at the request 
and instigation of Capt. Riley, for the purpose of 
serving as an Appendix to his book, the veracity of 
which, it appears, has in part been thought ques- 
tionable, As the fate of both these persons is 
strikingly similar, each having endured captivity 
among the Arabs, and in the like manner been re- 
deemed from their barbarity, the evidence of the 
one will go far to corroborate the testimony al- 
ready offered to the public by the other. Capt. Ri- 
ley’s detail, however, was likely to have been more 
minute and correct, from the circumstance of hig 
having made notes upon the spot; whilst Captain 
Paddock, not having taken any such precaution, and 
being in the possession of no memoranda what- 
ever, was obliged to ransack his memory for the 
facts he wished to detail; by which means his 
story appears occasionally more confused and im- 
probable than might otherwise have been the 
case. 


Recollections of Japan. By Captain Go- 
lownin, of the Russian Navy, Author of the 
Narrative of a Three Years Journey in that 
Country. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

History of Voyages into the Polar Regions, 
uridertaken chiefly for the purpose of disco- 
vering a North East, North West, or Polar 
passage between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
By John Barrow. esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Fearon’s Narrative of a Journey of 5,000 
miles through the Eastern and Western 
States of America. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from England in1807, tojoin the South Ame- 
rican Patriots. By James Hackett. 8vo. 53.6. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 
Per JMlajesty Queen Charlotte. 


(With a Portrait.) 





A WRITER of no ordinary powers 
has said that history is philosophy teach- 
ing by example; and this is more espe- 
cially true of biography, the only legiti- 
mate object of which is to excite the 
living to virtue by a faithful delineation 
of those eminent persons, who in their 
day shone as lights of the world. 

It is our duty this month to exhibit, as 
far as our feeble powers will permit, the 
sketch of an illustrious character, who 
fur more than halfa century has, by her 
influence, realized the nervous remark of 
one of our oldest poets, that 
‘ A virtuous court,a world to virtue draws.” 

Her late Majesty, Sophia-Charlotte, 
was the youngest of the two daughters 
of Charles Lewis, Duke of Mirow, by 
Albertine-Elizabeth, daughter of Ernest 
Frederic, Duke of Saxe Hildburghausen. 
This prince, Charles Lewis, being the 
second son of the Duke of Meckienburgh 
Strelitz, entered into the imperial ser- 
Vice at an early age, and by his noble 
conduct soon attained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General. On his marriage he 
went to settle at Mirow, where all his 
children, consisting of four sons and two 
daughters, were born. He died in 1751, 
the very year that his present Majesty 
lost his father; and a few months after- 
wards, Adolphus. Frederic, the third 
Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, departed 
this life, when that title devolved upon 
the eldest son of Prince Charles Lewis, 
who, with his mother and all the family, 
removed in consequence from Mirow to 
Strelitz. Here the Princess Charlotte, 
then seven years old, received her edu- 
cation, under the direction of Madame 
de Grabow, a lady of high endowments 
and noble family, who, on account of her 
lyrical compositions, obtained the title 
of the German Sappho. 

Besides Madame de Grabow, other 
persons of the first talent were employed 
in the instruction of her Serene High- 
ness, who was the delight of the whole 
family for the sweetness of her temper, 
and the quickness of her genius. The 
principal of these tutors, Dr. Genz- 
mer, a Lutheran divine of considerable 
learning, and particularly distinguished 
for his extensive knowledge in Natural 
History, was called from Stargard to 
Strelitz, where he resided at the pa- 
lace, till the marriage of the Princess 


rendered his presence there no longer 
necessary. Under his instructions the 
Princess made a great progress in every 
polite and useful branch of knowledge, 
She acquired a thorough acquaintance 
with the French and Italian languages, 
while her own she wrote not only cor. 
recily, but elegantly. Of this, indeed, 
no sironger proof could be given than 
the letter which she sent to the great 
Frederic of Prussia, congratulating him 
on his victory at ‘Torgau, over Marshal 
Daun, November 3, 1760, when she 
was (not, as some of the journalists have 
said, thirteen years, but) sixteen years 
and a half old. This pathetic letter, jn 
which she painted in glowing colours the 
distressed state of Mecklenburgh through 
the ravages of the war, is inserted in our 
second volume, and therefore necd not 
here be repeated. At this time, his pre- 
sent Majesty having just succeeded to 
the British throne on the demise of his 
grandfather, it was the natural concern 
of ministers to look out for a suitable 
matrimonial alliance. One had been 
already under consideration in the time 
of the late King, who wished very much 
to unite his grandson to a niece of the 
Prussian monarch, by whom that over- 
ture was most cheerfully received. The 
Princess-Dowager of Wales, however, 
was extremely averse to the connection, 
and the Prince incurred his grandfather's 
displeasure for giving a flat denial to the 
proposal. Much has been said of an at- 
tachment to Lady Sarah Lenox, which 
circumstance induced the King’s mother 
and Lord Bute to send Colonel Graeme 
abroad in search of a proper wife for the 
King. All this is romance, and a poor 
compliment to his Majesty's judg- 
ment. The fact is, the Princess-Dowaget 
had no other fears than those arising 
from a Prussian alliance, which was 
her abhorrence. When, therefore, she 
read the letter of the Princess of Meck- 
lenburgh, (copies of which were circu- 
lated in Germany,) she made enquiries 
into the character of that family, and at 
the same time put the letter into the 
hands of her son, who was so struck with 
it as to tell Lord Harcourt “ that he hal 
now found such a partner as he hoped to 
be happy with for life.” 

Ina short time every thing was set 
tled; and on the Sth of July, 1761, tl? 
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King declared his resolution to an ex- 
traordinary council, by whom the same 
was published in a Gazette the same 
evening. Shortly afterwards Lord Har- 
court Was sent over by the way of Har- 
wich to espouse the Princess, while Lord 
Anson, with the royal yacht and a squa- 
dron, hastened to Cuxhaven to convey 
the royal bride to England. 

While Lord Harcourt was on his 
route the Duchess-Dowager of Mecklen- 
bury died, which retarded the ceremo- 
jal for some days; but on the 15th of 
August the marriage contract was duly 
sjgned, and two days afterwards her Se- 
rence Highness, accompanied by the reign- 
int Duke, her youngest brother, and 
ister, left Strelitz, amidst the tears and 
blessings of the people, who erected a 
riumphal arch on the occasion. At 
Mirew the sisters parted; and the 
sene was described by those who saw 
it as remarkably affecting. After rest- 
ing two days at the electoral seat of 
Giorde, the bride elect entered Stade on 
the 22d, and remained there till the 24th, 
when she proceeded down the Elbe, 
and embarked on board the Royal Char- 
lotte vecht, where she was received by 
Admiral Lord Anson, and the Duchesses 
of Ancaster and Hamilton, who at- 
tempting to kneel, she raised them 
upand saluted them most affectionately, 
saying, she hoped * friendship would 
take place of ceremony.” On the 28th 
the sguadron left the Elbe; and after a 
tempestuous voyage of ten days, during 
which the Princess was not sick more 
than half an hour, the royal yacht en- 
tered Hiarwich road, September the 6th ; 
but as no preparations had been made 
there ior her reception, she remained on 
board till the next day, when she set foot 
on English ground in the presence of thou- 
‘ands of spectators, who hailed her ar- 
nval with loud acclamations. Having 
rested a little, and received the compli- 
ments of the corporation, she proceeded 
on her journey through Coichester to 
Witham, the seat of Lord Abercorn, 
Where she was elegantly entertained and 
‘ept that night. At noon on the fol- 
lowing day she came to Rumford, where 
the King’s coach and other carriages 
Vere in waiting. Having taken some 
refreshment, she entered the coach with 
_ two Duchesses, and about five 
® clock came to St. James’s, where she 
Yas handed out at the garden gate 

v the Duke of York, who led her to 

his brother, then in the garden. On ap- 

Proathing his Majesty she was about to 

mise her obeisance, when he caught her 
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in his arms, gave her a salute, and led 
her up the steps into the palace, where 
she received the congratulations of the 
Princess-dowager and all the royal family. 

At nine the same evening the marriage 
ceremony was performed in the great 
council-chamber, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of Cumberland, 
his Majesty’s uncle, giving away the 
bride. The coronation, which took 
place on the 22d, was more splendid than 
had hitherto been witnessed in England. 
Such was the eagerness of public cu- 
riosity to witness this interesting spec- 
tacle, that people of all ranks poured 
into the metropolis from every part of 
the British islands. ‘Temporary erec- 
tions were placed along the line of pro- 
cession, capable of holding many hun- 
dreds of spectators, some of whom paid 
ten guineas for a single sitting. In the 
houses the prices were equally exorbi- 
tant; and one gentleman gave no less 
than one hundred and forty guineas for 
the use of a front room to accommodate 
his family. 

On the ninth of November their Ma- 
jestics visited the Lord Mayor, Sir Sa- 
muel Fludyer, at Guildhall; and pre- 
vious to the arrival of the procession 
from Westminster, they and their suite 
remained at the house of Mr. David 
Barclay, opposite Bow church. As that 
family was of the society of Quakers, 
their Majesties dispensed with all the 
formality of a court, and received those 
who were introduced to them truly as 
friends, without the ceremony of kneel- 
ing. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
engaging than their entire behaviour on 
that day ; and every person was charmed 
with the condescending manners and 
cheerfulness of the Queen. 

In the same month Parliament settled 
upon her Majesty the same dowry as 
had been granted to the late Queen— 
namely, one hundred thousand a year, 
with Richmond Park and Somerset 
House, though it is remarkable enough 
that neither lived to enjoy the legislative 
provision. The same year, indeed, his 
Majesty purchased of Sir Charles Shef- 
field, the house in St. James's park, 
which had been built by his father, the 
late Duke of Buckingham; and_ this 
mansion was afterwards settled upon the 
Queen, in exchange for her claims to 
Somerset House. On the 12th of Au- 
gust the following year, the heir-appa- 
rent of these realms was born—an event 
that diffused universal jov throuhgout the 
nation, and was rendered remarkable by 
its happening on the very day when the 
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House of Brunswiek ascended the Bri- 
tish throne. 

Great expectations had been formed 
among the nobility of secing under the 
new reign a lively court, full of gaiety 
and splendour ; but though her Majesty 
partouk of the public diversions, and ap- 
peared gratified with the pleasure which 
her presence afforded, she delighted more 
in the tranquil enjoyment of domestic 
society. She went through however the 
formal ceremonies of the court days with 
blended dignity and sweetness, softening 
the sense of her high station by the most 
condescending gracefulness of manner, 
and pleasantness of conversation, and 
though every one admitted to her 
presence felt the impression made by 
the appearance of royalty, none departed 
Without being charmed with an admira- 
tion of her goodness. 

Their Majesties for many vears after 
their marriage resided chiefly at Kew, 
the gardens of which palace were greatly 
improved under the personal directivn of 
the Queen, who had a fine caste for 
botany, and vatural history in general. 
In this delightful spot, which was en- 
larged by enclosing Kew lane and taking 
in Richmond garden, were collected nu- 
merous exotics from all parts of the 
globe; from the newly-found isles of the 
Southern Ocean, to Japan, from thence 
to the western skirts of America, and to 
the very icy plants of Greenland. Here 
the Queen had a cottage erected from a 
design of her Own, which she furnished 
in a style of simplicity, and adorned it 
with the best English prints that were 
then published. 

The hours of the Queen were econo- 
mized with the greatest regularity ; the 
forenoon was devoted to reading with 
Dr. Majendie, who was her instructor 
in the English tongue; and in this em- 
ployment his Majesty cheerfully assisted; 
so that in a short time the royal pupil 
was not only enabled to discourse fluent- 
ly, but to write the language correctly, 
and even with elegance. Some of her 
compositions, both in prose and verse, we 
have reasun to believe have appeared 
anonymously in print; and others, it is 
hoped, will be coinmunicated to the public. 
Inthe morning after studving and work- 
ing at her needle, her Majesty general- 
ly accompanied the King in a ride, or in 
walking round the gardens, till dinner; 
after which, if there was no company, the 
Queen played on the harpsichord, to 
which, also, she sang in a very agreeable 
and scientific manner. Jn the evening 
there was common!y a select party at 
eards; though frequently the night closed 
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with a ball, for the Queen Was at this 
time extremely fond of dancing. Thy, 
glided away the early years of the royal 


couple, full of harmony, but not withoy 


trouble; for the King lost two brother, 
and a sister in the prime of life, by cop. 
sumption and fever ; the severest trial of 
all, however, was the melancholy fate of 
his sister Caroline Matilda,who, in an eyjj 
hour, had been espoused, for political con- 
siderations, to the imbecile Christian, 
the seventh King of Denmark. A revoly. 
tion ensued in that country, through 
the wickedness of the Queen-mother: 
and the unhappy Matilda would have 
been a victim to her ambitious revenge, 
if she had not been rescued by the spirit 
of her brother. 

We have alluded to this tragic story, 
by way of shewing the contrast which 
appeared in our own country at this 
time; where, though faction raged {u- 
riously against the King, not a reproach- 
ful word was uttered to the disparage- 
ment of the Queen, who, by steering 
clear of all parties, and preserving a 
steady deportment in private life, secured 
universal esteem and admiration. The 
King cherished for her the fondest af- 
fection, and his mother placed in her un- 
bounded confidence. A numerous fa- 
inily biessed the nuptial bed, and cement- 
ed the tics of love. The virtues of the 
Queen expanded with her cares ; and in 
maternal attention, as well as in conjugal 
attachment, she shone a bright example 
in an evil age. Her children were not 
left solely to attendants and tutors. She 
had them continually under her own in- 
spection ; and even in the hours of re- 
laxation from study, they were hardly 
ever outef her sight. She was their 
first instructor; nor when they were ad- 
vancing in their studies under their re- 
spective teachers did the Queen neglect 
to examine into their progress in learn 
lug, or intermit her own prelections, 
whenever she found an opportunity and 
occasion for them. 

The first and ereatest trial which her 
Majesty was called to endure, after her 
setilement in this country, was in the 
vear 178s, when the functions of gover 
ment became suspended by the mental 
inalady that afflicted her roval consort. 
Never, perhaps, was there a more erith 
cal period ; fur the event being wit hout 
aun example, no legislative provisions 
could be found for the exigency of the 
case. In this anomalous state of things 
party, av usual, became not only activ’, 
but furious. A new principle was i” 
up, and the inherent right of the Prine 
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regal power, was zealously maintained 
by the very men who had uniformly re- 
sted all claims on the part of the erown, 
that did not emanate from Parliament. 
The struggle was singular and violent ; 
for it exhibited the ministers with the 
Queen on the side of the people ;—and 
the constitutional Whigs, as they called 
thenselves, contending for the jus divi- 
num of the heir-apparent. 

The part taken by her Majesty in this 
conflict was imposed upon her by the 
necessity Of the circumstances in which 
she was placed; and had she acted any 
otherwise than she did, her name would 
not have passed down in history without 
reflections on the versatility of the hhu- 
man mind. ‘Time has sct an immutable 
stamp upon her conduct; and though 
the servile worshipping of the rising sun 
endeavoured to justify their own incon- 
sistency and apostacy at her expense, we 
know that the principle on which she pro- 
ceeded has long since heen regarded with 
admiration in that very quarter where 
faction essayed to create mistrust and 
perpetuate coldness. 

The recovery of his Majesty diffused 
joy throughout the British empire ; and 
while the Queen participated in the uni- 
versal feeling, she had the exquisite plea- 
sure to find that the course adopted by 
her, under the severe visitation which 
tried her fortitude, was acknowledged 
with gratitude by the voice of the peo- 
ple. Subsequently to this important 
crisis, the life of the Queen moved on in 
an unvaried current, marked by no parti- 
cular incidents to excite public attention, 
till the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with his cousin, Caroline of Brunswick ; 
and the consequent birth of the Princess 
Charlotte produced a beam of joy which 
s00n disappeared. Into the causes of 
the mysterious extinguishment of na- 
tonal hope we shal! not presuine to enter; 
hor even were we sufliciently qualified to 
levelope the secret of that fatal separa- 
tion, would the sense of duty permit us 
\o gratify needless curiosity. Sufiice it 
tosay, that, in spite of all surmises and 
tvil reports, the conduct of the Queen 
Was no Other than that which became 
her relative situation, both as a wife and 
4 mother. During the long space of 
thirty-five years that she had resided in 
this country, the slightest whisper was 
never breathed to the disadvantage of her 
character, but 
chaste as the icicle 
That’s curdled by the frost from purest snow 

nd hangs on Dian’s temple,— 
lie preserved her own reputation free 
‘Ol suspicion; and therefore, sensible 
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that she had a public duty to discharge, 
it was her constant care to discounte- 
nance every deviatjon from virtuous pro- 
priety in others. fTence no female, once 
marked as having o’erstepped the limit of 
chastity, could ever obtain admission to 
the Qucen’s presence;— of which a 
notable instance occurred in the digni- 
fied rebuke given to a Countess who re- 
quested that her sister, after having 
been divorced, night be allowed to come 
to the drawing-room. To this her Ma- 
jesty made no reply. The application, 
however, was renewed and evaded; but 
the Countess, unappalled, said at last, 
‘© May I be permitted to know what an- 
swer [ shall return to the solicitation 1} 
have repeatedly preferred to your Ma- 
jesty ?” —-“ Say,” replied the Queen, 
“ that you did not dare to ask me such 
a favour.” 

To the education of the Princess Char- 
lotte her Majesty paid unremitted at- 
tention; and it was at her request that 
Mrs. Hannah More drew up that most 
excellent book of systematic instruction, 
entituled, “ Hints for the Education of a 
young Princess.” Thus much, also, we 
can peremptorily assert, that the graces 
and qualifications which rendered the 
loss of this blooming hope of the nation 
so keenly and generally telt, were princi- 
pally the effect of her Majesty’s sedulous 
and parental care. 

The latter years of the Queen afforded 
a striking proof of the instability of sub- 
lunary happiness. After losing a be- 
loved daughter in the prime of life, she 
saw, with painful apprehension, the de- 
cay of her august partner’s mental 
powers, as well as of his visual faculties. 
The latter, indeed, might have been 
easily borne with; but the eclipse of that 
understanding which had afforded a daily 
interchange of sentiment for so long a 
period, must have been distressing ty 
yond measure, because it was a pri- 
vation of a blessing that, in the na- 
ture of things, could neither be re- 
stored nor supplied. The principles of re - 
ligion alone could have supported the 
@ueen under these heavy trials that 
were aggravated by other circumstances, 
of which the world had no knowledge. 

When the Regency Act passed, in- 
deed, she had a satisfaction in finding 
that it produced no difference between 
her and the Prince, who, having eman- 
cipated himself from the entanglements 
of party, was enabled to follow the bent 
of his own generous inclination. Her 
Majesty, however, saw with pain the 
stirrings of faction to disturb the govern- 
ment of her son, resembling very much 
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those which she had witnessed, with 
fear and trembling, when he was yet 
but aninfant. At that turbulent period 
she was in the full enjoyment of popu- 
larity; while her august consort was 
daily exposed, together with his excel- 
lent parent, to the insults of an infu- 
riated multitude, set on for the worst of 
purposes, by wretches of the most pro- 
fligate character, who called themselves 
patriots. Now, in the decline of life, 
bereft of a husband, of whom it might be 
said that he was as one dead among the 
living, the Queen could not fail to be 
shocked by the ungrateful language of a 
fickle-minded people. She, in her turn, 
was now beconie an object of persecu- 
tion to a licentious press, designing «e- 
magogues, and an unruly multitude. 
The affectionate attentions of the 
Prince, and the dutiful conduct of her 
other children, were, it is true, con- 
soling amidst these sore visitations ; 
but they could not altogether heal the 
wound that had been inflicted. At 
length, it was too manifest to the medi- 
cal attendants most in confidence with 
her Majesty, that an incipient hepatic 
complaint had commenced. ‘lhe symp- 
toms increased, and she went to Bath, 
that last resource for bilious disorders, 
as they are called; and while there the 
deadly blow was given in the sudden tid- 
ings of the death of the Princess Charlotte 
and her infant. The Queen’s feelings were 
agitated beyond conception; and the 
more so, because from her own expe- 
rience, and the youth of her grand-daugh- 
ter, no such result could have been dread- 
ed. ‘The Queen hastened to Windsor ; 
but after some time she was obliged to 
return to Bath,where she seemed to enjoy 
a little relief from the medicinal springs ; 
and she came back rather enlivened in 
spirits, than benefited by the waiters. It 
was not long however before the disorder 
began to wear all the formidable aspect of 
the hydreps pectoris, which indicated 
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Majesty from that period was unable to 
walk. The immediate cause of this, 
is ascribed to the agitation arising in her 
Majesty's mind, from the manner in 
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which she was received in her trangit 
through the city, on a visit to the Lord 
Mayor, with a view to patronize the 
national schools of the metropolis. [ft 
appears that her Majesty went to the 
Mansion House in what is termed half 
state; and though her visit was antj- 
cipated, no preparations were made for 
her reception on her entering the city 
—none of the officers of the Lord 
Mayor were in readiness to escort her; 
and in consequence, the high constable 
of Westminster, who preceded the royal 
carriage on horseback, contrary to “all 
precedent and etiquette, was con- 
strained to continue his attendance til] 
ler Majesty alighted at the Lord Mayor's 
private door. Even here there was 
none of that attention which the ap- 
proach of such an_ illustrious visitor 
demanded. As her Majesty passed 
through the Poultry, she was surrounded 
by a crowd, who were guilty of acts of 
rudeness of the most terrific description, 
'l'o prevent these indignities, there was 
not a city officer present. It is un- 
necessary to remark, when the weak 
state of her Majesty's frame at that time 
is considered, that such a scene was cal- 
culated to produce the most serious con- 
sequences. Her Majesty was very much 
alarmed, and on quitting her carriage, 
was observed to tremble exceedingly; 
and although she exerted the energies 
of her mind to overcome her fright, she 
was yet greatly affected. Whether this 
want of respect arose from any private 
direction of the Queen we are not aware; 
but to what happened in the morn- 
ing has been attributed the _ indis- 
position by which she was assailed in the 
evening. Her Majesty, after a partial 
recovery from this attack, experienced a 
relapse on the 7th, and again on the [sth 
of July. Atthis time she resided at her 
palace at Buckingham-gate: but the phy- 
sicians, conceiving that a change of air 
would produce some benefit to their 
Royal patient, advised her removal. She 
was accordingly taken to Kew Palace 
an ensy carriage, accompanied by the 
Princess Augusta and the Duchess 0 
Gloucestey. Here she remained till her 
death. Her Majesty had expressed an 
ardent wish to be at Windsor, which 
was but natural, when her attachment 
for her afflicted consort is considered; 
and we are persuaded, that her prir 
cipal motive for desiring to go thither 
was to spend the remainder of her days 
under the same roof withhim. _ 
During her Majesty's melancholy ¥* 
cillation between life anddeath, numero 
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expedients were resorted to, to ualle- 
viate her pain, and to add to her means 
of comfort. Among other things, car- 
riages of a peculiar and ingenious con- 
struction were prepared to enable her to 
take exercise in the open air; but 
of most of these she was unable to 
avail herself. A chair, made under 
the direction of the Prince Regent, af- 
forded her most relief while confined to 
her chamber. 

The medical attendants of her Ma- 
‘osty were Sir Francis Millman, Sir 
Henry Halford, and Mr. Brande, apothe- 
ery, of Arlington-street. In addition 
to these, Mr. Robert Keate, surgeon to 
the Queen, was in attendance, and he 
perfurmed the only operations which 
took place. Dr. Baillie was on one oc- 
esion called in, but no alteration in 
her treatment took place in consequence. 

To follow the various stages of her 
Majesty's disorder, from its assuming a 
dangerous aspect to the termination of 
her existence, would afford little gra- 
tification. Itis sufficient to say, that as 
the disease advanced in virulence, each 
interval of repose became shorter than 
the preceding one; each succeeding 
paroxysm more acute; each struggle 
more nearly mortal, till the hand of 
Death put an end at once to her misery 
and life. 

We shall now proceed to describe the 
circumstances which immediately pre- 
ceded her Majesty’s death. hrough- 
out the afternoon of Monday, (Nov. 16,) 
she remained in a lethargic state; and 
90 little was any immediate change ex- 
pected, that at six o’elock Sir Henry 
Halford’s carriage was ordered to con- 
vey him to Windsor, and the first mes- 
senger from Carlton House returned 
without a report. The carriage of Sir 
Henry, however, had scarcely drawn up 
to the door of the palace, when her-Ma- 
jesty manifested such an increase of 
restlessness, that he was induced to de- 
lay his departure; and eventually, in 
about three quarters of an hour, the 
‘rriage was ordered back, and the jour- 
hey postponed for the night. 

At haif-past seven, the second mes- 
‘enver from Carlton House was dis- 
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chamber of her Majesty, and remained 
there a considerable time. 

From nine o'clock all the worst symp- 
toms of her Majesty’s disorder developed 
themselves in succession, with alarming 
rapidity; and the most serious appre- 
hensions as to the result being enter- 
tained, his Royal Highness determined 
to spend the night at Kew. In conse- 
quence, orders were given to prepare 
apartments for the accommodation of 
his Royal Highness, in the mansion of 
the Duke of Cambridge, on Kew-green ; 
but soon after twelve o'clock, so mate- 
rial an abatement took place in her Ma- 
jesty’s sufferings, that this arrangement 
was abandoned, and about midnight his 
Royal Highness left the palace for Carl- 
ton-house, accompanied by the Duke of 
York. 

The relaxation in the symptoms of 
her Majesty’s disorder, however, was 
but temporary. ‘hey shortly returned 
with increased severity, and throughout 
the remainder of the night she was in 
almost continual pain. Sir F. Milman, 
Sir H. Halford, and Mr. Brande, re- 
mained in the ante-chamber nearly the 
whole night: and the Princesses did not 
retire till between two and three o'clock 
in the morning. 

Between eight and nine o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, the. physicians, as 
usual, prepared to issue the bulletin, 
which was as follows : 

““ Kew Palace, Nov. 17.—The Queen's 
state last night was one of great and im- 
minent danger. Her Majesty remains 
very ill this morning. F. Millman. 

H. Halford.” 

At half past nine, this was forwarded 
to town. ‘Ihe messenger had not left 
the palace more than three-quarters of 
an hour, when her Majesty became so 
much worse, that a second messenger 
was dispatched to Carlton-house, to re- 
quest the immediate attendance of his 
Royal Highness. Couriers were also 
sent off at the same time to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Baillie, Mr. 
Robert Keate, and Lady Halford. 
Shortiy after twelve o'clock, the Prince 
Regent and the Duke of York arrived. 
By this time, ali hope of her Majesty's 
surviving the paroxysin was at an end; 
her respiration was most laboriously 
performed; the tension on the side was 
painful almost to suffocation, and symp- 
toms of mortification had begun to ma- 
nifest themselves in the lower extremi- 
ties. Every possible mode of attempt- 
ing relief was resorted to, but it became 
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more and more evident, that a fatal ter- 
mination of her Majesty’s sufferings was 
athand. Immediately on the arrival of 
the Prince Regent and the Duke of 
York, Sir Henry Halford had an an- 
dicnce of their Royal Highnesses, in the 
great drawing-room; the Princess Au- 
gusta and the Duchess of Gloucester 
were also present ; when Sir Henry an- 
nounced, that there was no longer any 
hope of their august parent surviving 
the paroxysm. ‘heir Royal Highnesses 
received the melancholy information 
with the most poignant afiliction. 

At this time the Royal sufferer ap- 
peared free from pain, but she was 
nearly exhausted, and was supported on 
the one side by the Prince Licgent, and 
onthe other by the Duke ef York, the 
Princesses kneeling by her side. She 
knew them all, looked on them with af- 
fectionate regard, and would have spo- 
ken, but death had closed her powers of 
voice though not of expression, and she 
went off without even asigh or a strug- 
gle, exactly at twenty minutes alter one 
o'clock. 

For some time after her Majesty had 
ceased to breathe, the Princesses con- 
tinued absorbed in grief, when Sir H. 
Halford announced that the mortal exis- 
tence of her Majesty was at an end, their 
Royal Highnesses were so much affected, 
that thev wept audibly. At length, the 
Prince Regent, exerting himself to calm 


his own feclings, took a hand of each of 
his sisters, and gently withdrew them 
from the mournful seene. Their Roya} 
Highnesses, followed by the Duke’ of 
York, retired to the drawing-room ; a4 
it was nearly three-quarters of an hoy; 
before any interruption was given to 
their sorruws. . 

Immediately on the decease of hey 
Majesty, the royal standard, whieh, 
since her residence at Kew, had heen 
constantly flying on the tower of 
the chapel, was lowered half down 
the staff; and, in the course of the 
evening, a detachment of sixty men from 
the Ist regiment of guards, under the 
command of Colonel Barrow, arrived 
from the Horse Guards, at the tempo- 
rary barracks on Kew-green. 

The first communication which ap 
rived in town vi the melancholy tidings, 
was about haif-past two o'clock, ad- 
dressed to Viscount Sidmouth ; at three 
the following notification was issued to 
the nobility and others who were anx- 
iously inquiring : 

« Carlton-house, Nov. 17.—Her Ma- 
jesty expired at one o'clock this day 
without pain.” 

Thus died in her 75th year, and the 
57th of her marriage, this most excellent 
Queen, to whom may be applied, the 
language of holy writ, the hoary head 
isa crown of glory, when it is found in 
the way of righteousness.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 


History of the Rise and Progress of IIu- 
sic, theoretical and practical. By G. 


Jones. 

(Concluded. ) 

IT has been imagined, with much appear- 
ance of probability, that the occupation of 
the first poets and musicians of Greece re- 
sembled that of the Celtic and German bards, 
and the scalds of Iceland and Scandinavia. 
They sung ticir poems in the streets of 
cities, and in the palaces of princes. They 
were treated with high yespect, and regarded 
as inspired persons. Such was the employ- 
ment of Hlomer. Music is always named 
throughout the Iliad and Odyssey with rap- 
ture; but as in these poems no mention is 
made of instrumeniai music, unaccompanicd 
with poetry and singing, a considerable share 
no doubt of the praise is to be attributed to 
the poetry. The instruments most frequently 
named are the lyre, the lute, and the syrinx. 
The trumpet appears not te have been 
known gt the siege of Troy. The ilute, in 
Greece, was long an instrument in high fa- 
vour. Whatever might be the manner of 
playing on it, the players were held in much 
estimation. The flute used by Ismenias, a 


ccicbrated Theban musician, cost at Co- 
rinth three talents, or 581]. 5s. The an- 
cients, it appears, were not less extravagant 
in gratifying the ministers of their pleasures 
than ourselves. Amoebceus, a harper, was 
paid an Attic talent, or 193]. 15s. per day 
for his performance. It is proper to observe, 
that the celebrated musicians of Greece were 
of both sexes ; and that the beautiful Lamia, 
who was taken captive by Demetrius in the 
sea-engagement in which he vanquished 
Ptolemy Soter,*was a public periormer. 
This will not so much surprise us, when Its 
added, that in modern times, at the musical 
schools in Venice, of which there are four, 
the performers, both vocal and instrumental, 
are a// females: the organs, the flutes, and 
French-horns; the violins, violoncellos, and 
even the double-basses, are all played by 
women. 

Among the Romans the minstrels had the 
privilege of eating in the temple of Jupiter: 
they wore a long gown as the badge of their 
profession, and claimed the liberty of walk- 
ing in procession through the streets ¢! 
Rome in their robes, three days 1 evel) 
year, exercising their art, and indulging 
themeelves in the most extravagant excess: 
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princes and great men, when they went 
from home, always considered the honour of 
their wives secure when under the protec- 
tionof abard. ALgysthus could not triumph 
over the virtue of Clytemnestra till he had 
removed the bard who was the guardian of 
her morals. It is however remarkable, that 
in the space of twenty-nine years, the fa- 
vourite bards or musicians of three queens 
pelonging to this island fell sacrifices for de- 
arting from the ancient character. Mark 
Smeaton, musician and groom of the cham- 
ber to Anne Bullen, was accused of being too 
oreat a favourite of the Queen, for which he 
was executed, May 12, 1536. Thomas 
Abel, musical preceptur and graminarian to 
(Queen Catherine, wife to Henry VIII, was 
hanged and quartered, July 30, 1540, for 
having written a treatise against the divorce. 
And David Rizzio, secretary to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, On Suspicion ef an improper cor- 
respondence with her, was murdered in her 
presence, March 9, 1565. Charity may 
perhaps atirmbute their unhappy exits to the 
turbulence of the times in which they lived; 
“but,” says Mr. Jones, “ we certainly do 
not set musicians to guard the chastity of 
women in the present day.” Henry III. 
in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, gave 
forty shillings and a pipe of wine to Richard, 
his ‘harper, and likewise a pipe of wine to 
Beatrice, the harper’s wife. Edward I., his 
son and suecessor, a short time before he 
ascended the throne, took his harper with 
him to the Holy Land; and when Edward 
was wounded by a poisoned arrow at Ptole- 
mais, the musician rushed into the royal 
apartments and killed the assassin. But we 
have not matiy instances of fighting musi- 
cians: their business in war seems to be to 
make others fight. John of Gaunt granted 
acharter to the minstrels, giving the gover- 
nor the title of Aing of the Minstrels. He 
held court, and had power to apprehend and 
arrest; to impannel juries, hear plaints, 
and determine controversies between the 
members of his society. Nerv charters were 
granted by successive kings, both in Eng- 
landand France. In the year 1401, Charies 
VI. of France granted the minstrels another 
charter; but at length their insolent de- 
hieanour degraded them in the pubiic. opi- 
lion, and they sunk into total neglect; and 
rom being seated at the tables of kings and 
heroes, were necessitated to become compa- 
tions of the lowest orders of the people. 
About the end of the reign of Charles IT. 
‘passion seems to have been excited for the 
ttolin, and for pieces composed for it in the 
lidlian manner. ‘This, we agree with Mr. 
Jones, may be pronounced the most power- 
lul, the most perlect, and the most useful 
nstrument that ever has been invented. It 
Sin the power of this sovereign of the 
‘rchestra to make the intonation of all keys 
eyvally perfect. Before this, eio/s of va- 
Nous sizes, with six strings, and fretted like 
The g 


pultar, were admitied into chamber-con- 
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certs; but the performance was public; 
these instruments were too feeble for the 
obtuse organs of our Gothic ancestors; and 
the low state of our regal music in the time 
of Henry VIII. (1530) may be gathered from 
the accounts given in Hall's and Holling- 
shed’s Chronicles, of a masque at Cardinal 
Wolsey’s palace, Whitehall, where the King 
was entertained with “ a concert of drums 
and fifes.” But this was soft music com- 
pared with that of his heroic daughter, 
Elizabeth, who, according to Hentzner, 
used to be regaled during dinner “ with 
twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums; 
which, together with fifes, cornets, and side- 
drums, made the hall ring for half an hour 
together.” 

‘The account of Pietro della Valle of the 
first opera or musical drama exhibited as 
Rome, is extremely curious and amusing. 
‘“ Though no more than five voices or five 
instruments were employed, the exact num- 
ber that an ambulant cart could contain, yet 
those afforded great variety; as besides the 
dialogue of single voices, sometimes two or 
three, and at last all the five sang together, 
which had an admirable effect. The music 
of this piece, as may be seen in the copies 
of it that were afterwards printed, though 
dramatic, was not all in simple recitatives, 
which would have been tiresome, but orna- 
mented with beautiful passages, and move- 
ments in measure, without deviating, how- 
ever, from the true theatrical style; on which 
account it pleased extremely, as was mani- 
fest from the prodigious concourse of people 
it drew after it, who, so far from being tired, 
heard it performed five or six several times ; 
there were some even who continued to fol- 
low the cart to ten or twelve different places 
where it stopped, and who never quitied it 
as long as we remained in the street, which 
was from four o’clock in the evening till 
after midnight.” 

in 1680, the opera of Berenice was ex- 
hibited at Padua with such astonishing 
splendor as to merit notice. There were 
choruses of one hundred virgins, one hun- 
dred soldiers, one hundred horsemen in 
iron armour, forty cornets of horse, six 
trumpeters on horseback, six drummers, 
six ensigns, six sackbuts, ‘six great flutes, 
six minstrels playing on Turkish instru- 
ments, six others on octave flutes, six pages, 
three sergeants, six cymbalists. There 
were twelve huntsmen, twelve grooms, six 
coachmen for the triumph, six for the pro- 
cession, two lions led by two Turks, and two 
elephants; Berenice’s triumphal car drawn 
by four horses; six other cars with prisou- 
ers and spoils drawn by twelve horses; six 
coaches. Among the scenery which we had 
not time to enumcrate, was the royal dress- 
ing-room completely furnished, and stables 
with one hundred live horses, &c. Thus 
much of the historical part. 

After the usual routine of musical instruc- 
tion relative to thorough bass, composition, 
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and fuging, we have some curious remarks 
on the construction of canons, which we 
have not met with in any other book in the 
English language. A canon is a melody 
performed by two or more parts of a score ; 
one of which must begin before the 
other has finished. Canons were the last 
compositions which masters condescended 
to publish in score. They were regarded as 
enigmas, which required the deepest saga- 
city and science to unfold. Alli the several 
parts were written on one stafi, frequently 
without specifying when, where, and in what 
interval the other parts came in. Modern 
times have furnished us with some jewx 
@Wesprit ot this kind. When Haydn was 
to receive his doctor’s diploma at Oxford, 
he addressed to his judges a sheet of music 
so composed that whether read backwards 
or forwards, beginning at the top, the bot- 
tom, or the middle, it always presented an 
air with an original accompaniment. But 
the most tremendous of ali canons is the 
Canon Polymorphus, a kind of sacred music 
composed ior several choirs. There is a 
canon of that kind composed by Valentini 
for ninety-six voices and twenty-four choirs! 
This canon ts called by Berar, Solomon's 
Anot, and by Kircher, the Labyrinth. 
The solution is very intricate. Marpurg 
has exhibited one by the same author, sus- 
ceptible of 2,000 solutions ; and upon which 
Valentim: himself has written a large folio 
volume, under the title of Canont Musicali, 
which was printed at Rome in the year 1655, 
The specimens and examples of canons 


given in Mr. Jones’s work (plate xii) arp 
not sufficiently distinct; the parts shoulg 
have been printed in separate lines. 

After the scientific part of music is cop. 
cluded, the historical part may be said to 
begin again; for under the head of  Musj. 
cal Instruments,” very many pleasing anec. 
dotes of musicians and poets will be found, 
The plates.of Musical Instruments amount 
to nine, which are extremely well engraved, 
On that entitled “ Egyptian Instruments,” 
we have the ancient Theban harp, and its 
(supposed) scale. Among the * Hebrew 
Instruments,’’ we have the trumpct of the 
jubilee from authority, and a conjectural 
David’s portable harp. As to the instruments 
figured 10, il, and 12, on that plate, Mr, 
Jones has not undertaken to inform us in 
what part of the Holy Land they were played 
upon. Among the * Grecian Instruments,” 
ve were at first rather swrprised to finda 
common bagpipe; the evidence for its au- 
thenticity, however, is suificiently strong; 
but for this we must refer to the work, 
p- 366, having already far exceeded the 
limits we usually devote to a single article. 
The contenis of this plate are -hietly copied 
from Burney. The “ Modern Instruments,” 
which follow, are ail accompanied by their 
scales, either on the plate itself or in the 
letter-press. Upon the whole, we consider 
this as a work which the musical student 
may consult with advantage; and which, 
from its variet¥ of historical anecdotes, will 
be not uninteresting to the general reader, 
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CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 13.—The subject 
of the Norrisian Prize Essay for the pre- 
sent year is—No valid argument can be 
drawn from the incredulity of the Jews 
against ithe truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

The Seatonian Prize for an English 
Poem has been this year adjudged to the 
Rey. A. Dicken, Fellow of St. Peter's 
College. The subject is—Deborah. 

Government has sent two ships ona 
voyage of considerable importance, un- 
der the command of an able officer tho- 
roughly skilled in hydrography. This 
expedition is conjectured to have for its 
object an establishment on the eastern 
coast of Africa, or probably in the 
Straits of Babel Mandel. 

Welsh Literature and Musie.—A pub- 
lic meeting was held at Carmarthen, on 
Wednesday week, the Right Hon. Lord 
Dynevor in the chair, which formed it- 
self into a Society for the Preservation 
of the remains of ancient British Lite- 
rature, Poetical, Historical, Antiquarian, 
Sacred, and Moral; and for the encou- 
ragement of the National Music. At 


an adjournment of the meeting to the 
Palace, at Abergwilly, letters from the 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, the Right 
Hon. Lord Cawdor, the Right Rev. the 
Bishops of St. Asaph, Bangor, and Lan- 
daff, from Sir W. W. Wynn, Sir Thos. 
Mostyn, Sir Robert Vaughan, Sir Edw. 
Price Loyd, Sir Charles Morgan, J. W. 
Griffith, Esq. the Rev. Archdeacon 
Jones, the Rev. Edw. Davies, and the 
Rev. G. Strong, were read, containing 
the most cordial assurances of co-ope- 
ration in forwarding the views of the 
society. A committee was at the same 
ime appointed, to propose prize subjects 
for the ensuing year, and other papers 
to be produced at the next meeting ; and 
the Rev. D. Rowland was appointed se- 
cretary to the Society. It was also pro- 
posed and agreed to, as expedient for 
promoting the objects of the Society, 
that the members and others who may 
be possessed of Welsh manuscripts, be 
sulicited to transmit to the secretary 10 
tices or lists of them in writing, specify- 
ing their titles, with particular descrip- 
tions. Mr. Edward Williams, the bard, 
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was appointed by the Society to super- 
intend the printing of the Society's pub- 
lications, and to give instructions to 
young students in Welsh poetry and lite- 
rature. ‘he Society look forward with 
ereat interest to the establishment of a 
committee in the metropolis, to co-ope- 
rate with the general Cambrian Society, 
in forwarding its designs, and extending 
its connexions. We devoutly wish it 
success; and we hope that the Welsh 
scholars in the vicinity will promptly at- 
ford their assistance. 

New Hisheries.—If the present modes 
of fishing, so limited in their powers, are 
of old standing, can none better be dis- 
covered in this age of general improve- 
ment ? Suppose, as in agriculture, pre- 
miums were offered to excite ingenuity 
and stimulate to experiments. Within 
the last year or two, a new rendezvous 
ofsoles has been discovered by the Ply- 
mouth trawlers, on banks lying between 
the Dodman and the Manacles, which 
turned out so abundantly, that for a 
while they ceased trawling; and the 
Brighton fishermen lately discovered, for 
the first time, a new oyster bed off their 
coast, said to have been ascertained, 
within the passing summer, to extend 
seventy miles, by seven in breadth. Can 
nothing new be struck out in the way of 
change of ground, or kind of fish, or 
mode of catching, or of curing, by the 
patronage of those high and benevolent 
characters who have now come forward, 
somuch to their honour, to rescue the 
Scilly Islanders from starvation ?—To 
these it may afford encouragement to 
know what has been done within a short 
time, in the cold and stormy extremity 
of Scotland. T'wo or three years ago 
the newspapers were filled with com- 
plaints of the distressed state of the work- 
ing classes in Sutherland, where nothing 
was thought of but starving, or emigra- 
tion to America. The Inverness Jour- 
nil lately exhibited the following agree- 
able contrast: « Nothing can more dis- 
tinctly mark the rapid improvement in 
this quarter than the following facts re- 
specting Helmsdale, a fishing station es- 
tablished by the Marquis of Stafford, at 
the mouth of the river of that name 
upon the coast of Sutherland. In this 
Port, where six years ago there was not 
ahut nor a fishing boat, there are now 
erected several curing-houses, on the 
most approved and extensive scale, with 
about 140 boats belonging to them; and 
0 general has the desire of settling be- 
ome, that nine additional sites for simi- 
ar establishments have been lately 
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taken, and most of the best stations are 
already occupied. ‘There has been al- 
ready cured, this season, more than 
1400 barrels, besides a quantity of red- 
herrings smoked ; and before the end of 
the season above 20,000 barrels will be 
cured, producing, at 30s. a barrel, and 
ds. of bounty, 34,000/, in this lately 
established port alone. An excellent 
pier has been constructed by Lord Staf- 
ford ; a town also has been begun.” 

Reigning Families of Europe.-—There 
are at present twelve families in Europe 
that are dignified by the possession of 
Royal Crowns,and eight that reign under 
the titles of Grand Dukes, Dukes, and 
Princes, making altogether twenty reign- 
ing families. Of the twelve Royal Fa- 
milies, there are two French, eight Ger- 
man, one Italian by descent, but German 
by patrimony, and one Asiatic. We 
suall name them in their alphabetical 
order :— 

1. The Family of Alsace, descended 
from Etichon, Duke of Alsace. This 
Lord is the common stock of the Houses 
of Hapsbourg and of Lorraine, now con- 
founded in the House of Zaringen, 
whence that of Baden is derived. ‘The 
House of Lorraine reigns in Austria, 
Tuscany, and Modena. Jn this latter 
country it has, within our time, taken 
the name of Este. 

2. The Family of Bernadotte, that 
reigns over Scandinavia. 

3. The House of Capet, or of France, 
is continued in the family of Bourbon, 
which reigns in France, Spain, Naples, 
and provisionally in Lucca, until it re- 
covers the State of Parma. There is 
another Capetian branch, which, how- 
ever, is not the issue of legitimate mar- 
riage. From this bastard scion springs 
the House of Braganza, that reigns in 
Portugal. 

4, The House of Guelfe, originally of 
Italy, where, however, it has no posses- 
sions. Itis the younger branch of the 
ancient and real House of Este. The 
Guelfes are divided into two branches, 
the younger of which bears the crowns 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and Hano- 
ver; while the elder, less favoured by 
fortune, but not less illustrious by the 
merit ef its princes, reigns under the 
name of Brunswick. 

3. The House of Hohenzollern expe- 
rienced a similar fate as that of the 
Guelfes. The elder branch of this fa- 
mily has preserved its modest patrimony 
in Suabia, while the younger branch, 
transplanted to the north, has founded 
the Prussian Monarchy. 
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6. The House of Holstein bears the 
Imperial Crown of Russia, and that of 
Denmark; and not long since it reigned 
alsoin Sweden. One of the branches 
of this House governs the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenbourg. 

7. The House of Nassau is also one of 
those of which the younger branch has 
acquired a more brilliant destiny than 
the elder. After many vicissitudes, the 
younger line of this House is seated on 
the throne of the Netherlands ; the 
elder governs the Duchy of Nassau. 

8. The House of Osman, of Turkish 
origin, now reduced by a barbarous po- 
licy to one Prince in the flower of his 
age, and two young children. 

9. The House of Savoy. The House 
bears the Crown of Sardinia. 

10. The House of Wettin, or of Mis- 
nia, which reigns in Saxony, where the 
younger line bears the royal title. ‘The 
elder branch is honoured with several 
Ducal and Grand Ducal titles. 

11. The House of Wittelsbach bears 
the Crown of Bavaria. 

12. ‘The Royal House of Wirtem- 
berg. 

Of the eight other Sovereign Houses 
which do not bear crowns, seven are 
German, and one Sclavonian. ‘They 
are the Houses of Anhalt, of Brabant, 
or of Hesse (divided into two branches) ; 
of Lichtenstein, of La Lippe (divided 
into two branches); of Mecklenburg 
(the most ancient of ail the Sovereign 
Houses’, of Reuss, of Schwarzbourg, 
and of Waldeck. 

With respect to religion four of these 
Sovereign Houses are all Catholic, viz. 
those of France, Savoy, Wittelsbach, 
and Lichtenstein; ten are all Protes- 
tant, either Lutheran Reformed, or of 
the English Church, viz. those of the 
Guelfes, of Nassau, of Wirtemberg, of 
Anholt, of Brabant or Hesse, of La 
Lippe, of Mecklenburgh, of Reuss, of 
Schwarzbourg, and of Waldeck. ‘To 
these latter we may add the House of 
Bernadotte. 

The following families are of different 
religions ; 

Those of Alsace, Lorraine, Hohen- 
zollern, Holstein, Wettin or Misnia. One 
family is Mussulman. 

Large Diamonds.—The number of 
known diamonds, of 36 carats and up- 
wards, is stated to be no more than 19, 
two only of which were in England, i. e. 
the Piggott diamond, weighing 46 carats, 
and worth 16,2001., and one in the pos- 
session of the Hornby family, of 36 
earats, worth 18,0001], Holland has but 
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one, which weighs 36 carats, valued at 
10,3631. France has two, the Regen; 
weighing 13634 carats, value 149,05s1. 
Germany has one, weighing 1394, worth 
155,682], Russia is rich in these gems. 
its largest is that of the Sceptre, which 
weighs 779 carats; if this is true, it jg 
worth, according to the general mode of 
estimating them, the enormous sum of 
4,854,728], For along time it formed 
the eye of an Indian Idol; from whence 
it was removed by an European soldier: 
from him passed through several hands, 
and finally sold to the Empress Cathe- 
rine for 90,0001, a handsome annuity, 
and a patent of nobility. Russia has se- 
veral others, one of which is estimated at 
369,8001, The Great Mogul has one of 
rose-colour, valued at 622,728]. The 
two principal ones belonging to Persia 
are called the Mount of Splendor, &c. 
and the Sea of Glory—one is worth 
145,800], the other 34,848]. The Por- 
tuguese royal family have two, one of 
which is still uncut, and, if we may credit 
the Portuguese account, is the largest 
ever found: it is said to weigh 1,xs0 
carats, and supposing it loses half its 
value in cutting, it would be worth 
5,6-44,8001.— nearly a million more than 
the Sceptre diamond of Russia. There is 
asmall part broken off, which was done 
by the man who found it, who, ignorant 
what stone it was, struck it with a ham- 
mer upon an anvil: it was found in the 
Brazils. Some persons conversant in 
those things doubt the existence of this 
stone: according to the model exhibited, 
it is somewhat like the shape and size of 
an ostrich egg. The other diamond, in 
the possession of the house of Bragauza, 
is worth 309,900. 

It is generally supposed that the po- 
pulation of this country has been increas- 
ing more rapidly during the last century 
than that of the other countries of Eu- 
rope. With the exception of Spain, 
almost all the other states of Europe 
have increased at an equal, and some, 
such as Russia, at a much greater rate. 
Mr. Rickman, in the Preface to the last 
Population Returns, states the popula- 
tion of England and Wales in 1700 at 
5,475,000, and in IS11 it was 10,488,090. 
In Sweden Proper, one of the poorest 
countries of Europe, the population m 
1716 was 907,969. In ISI6 Sweden 
Proper had 2,464,941 inhabitants. At 
the former period, too, Sweden had 
only seventeen iron-works, one alum- 
work, one glass-house, one paper-mill, 
and eight manufacturing establishment 
At the latter, it had 560 iron-works and 
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mines, and 90] manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Among the Parliamentary Papers 
printed since the close of last Session, 
isthe Report of the Lords’ Committee 
on the Poor Laws, in the Session of 
i817, with the Minutes of Evidence an- 
nexed. ‘Phe latter present a deplorable 
picture Of the increase of pauperism of 
late years, and advance in the Poor 
Rates throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts generally, and the agricultural in 
numerous instances. In the parish of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, the 
pumber of poor in their house in 1812, 
was 407 ; in ISL7, it was 600, besides 100 
children maintained out at nurse. In 
the year 1790 their poor rate was 3s. 6d. 
in the pound on the nominal rack rent; in 
Isi7, 7s. on the full rack rent. In Man- 
chester, the average number of poor in 
the house throughout the years 1796-7, 
was 320; throughout 1816-7, 526. In 
the former year the.rates amounted to 
16,9411. Iss. O5d.; in that ending Easter 
i816, 27,8901; and in that ending Easter, 
1817, 96,9121. In many places the rates 
have been doubled within a few years. It 
was stated before the Committee, that in 
parts of Glamorgan and Monmouthshire, 
the assessment was 20s. in the pound ; 
that in the parish of Sutton, in Ashfield, 
about 13 miles from Nottingham, they 
in many instances very far exceeded the 
rents; and that in Midhurst, in Isi6, 
the rates collected were at 25s. in the 
pound, and amounted to 2,006]. 18s. 3d. 
while in 1803 they amounted to but 
7761. 10s. 3d. 

Columbus. —A copy of an original 
painting of this great man has been pre- 
sented to the Pennsylvanian Academy of 
Arts, by R. W. Meade, esq. During 
his residence in Madrid, in 1815, having 
ascertained that the Duke of Veraguas, 
the descendant of Columbus, and the 
present possessor of his estate and titles, 
had an original portrait of his illustrious 
ancestor, Mr. Meade obtained permission 
to have it copied. 

Infectious Fevers. —Dr. Taunton, in 
his course of Lectures, delivered in No- 
vember, at the Cornwall Literary and 
Philosophical Institution, held at Truro, 
laid down the following simple rules for 
preventing the propagation of conta- 
gious fevers :— 

_l. Keep a door or window of the pa- 
tient’s apartments constantly open, 
often both. 

2. Remove all bed-curtains, unless to 
shade the light. 

3. Let foul linen and every thing 
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offensive be immediately removed fram 
the sick chamber and washed. 

4. Keep the floor very clean by mop- 
ping daily. 

5. Avoid inhaling the breath of the 
patient, or swallowing the saliva in the 
sick-room; and beware of exhalations 
from the patient in every form. Wash 
the hands immediately after touching 
him. Let not the nurse take her meals 
in the reom. 

6. Visit not the sick with an empty 
stomach. 

7. Fumigate all clothes that cannot 
be washed before they are put away. 

&. Do not permit any furred animal 
to approach the sick-room. 

9. Let there be no unnecessary visit- 
ors, as they not only disturb the sick, 
but also run the risk of either being in- 
fected or of conveying the contagion. 

With due attention to these rules, the 
disease is not likely to gain much ascen- 
dancy, neither will the medical or other 
attendants incur any danger. Dr.Clarke, 
of Newcastle, in eighteen years expe- 
rience, and Dr, Henry, in forty years 
experience, in Manchester, never con- 
veyed infectious diseases from one fa- 
mily to another, though they employed 
no other precautions than those enume- 
rated above. If, however, the effluvia 
should arrive at such a concentration as 
to impregnate very powerfully the cloth- 
ing, furniture of a house, &c. the mere 
act of ventilation will not suffice for its 
destruction ; more efficient means must 
then be resorted to, and for this purpose 
the fumigation with nitrous gas, as Fe- 
commended by Dr. Carmichael Smyth, 
or that with chlorine, as successfully used. 
by Dr. Rollo, in England, and Guyton, 
Morveau, Desgenettes, Pinel, and Caba- 
nillas, on the continent, are the most 
powerful antidotes. ‘The former is best 
adapted for places where printed cottons 
and other coloured fabrics are to be sub- 
jected to the action of the gas; but 
under other circumstances the latter is 
infinitely preferable. 

Typhus Fever.—Dr. John Bingham, 
of Leixlip, has published in the Irish 
papers the following, as a successful 
mode of treating the malignant fever 
now so prevalent in that country. He 
observes, that his own experience of its 
efficacy enables him to promulgate it 
with confidence. ‘The remedy, in fact, 
consists in the exhibition of mustard. 
“From the favourable effect,” says Dr. 
B. “I have invariably found it to pro- 
duce on the patient, I place a great re- 
liance on it, especially when administered 
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in the early stage of the complaint; by 
giving the patient, if an adult, a tea- 
spoonful, or two drachms, of common 
mustard, mixed in a tumbler of tepid 
water, which in less than half an hour 
will produce a gentle, free, and salu- 
tary vomiting, merely disburthening the 
stomach of its contents; and during its 
operation I give the patient about a 
quart of tepid water, as used in the ordi- 
nary vomits. Immediately on the mus- 
tard being taken into the stomach, it 
produces a glow of warmth which per- 
vades the entire system, together with 
a singular sensation scarcely to be de- 
scribed, unless by the patients who have 
used it, that soon changes the skin from 
that hot, dry, and uncomfortable feel, 
always to be met with in incipient fever, 
into a soft, moist, and cool state, which 
is succeeded by a gentle perspiration, 
and the re-establishment of the functions 
of the digestive organs. In about eight 
hours after the stomach has been emptied 
in the above manner, I give the patient 
(if full grown) four grains of calomel; 
and in the course of two hours after the 
administering of the calomel, I givea 
gentle saline purgative. With this 
prompt treatment, I have, in the majo- 
rity of cases where the patients made ap- 
plication to me, during the first two or 
three days of their complaining, rescued 
them from a complaint setting in with 
all its malignant features; and in the 
few instances in which I have not sup- 
pressed the epidemic in this way, I have 
found, that having recourse to mustard, 
with other auxiliaries, in the future stages 
of the complaint, enabled me almost in- 
variably to announce the certain recovery 
of the patient.” 

Iceland.—In the course of the year 
1817, the births in this island amounted 
to 1,317, of which number 688 were of 
the male, and 629 of the female sex ; 
187 were illegitimate, and 44 still-born. 
—During the same period the deaths 
amounted to 918, leaving an excess in 
the number of births over that of deaths, 
of 389. Of the deaths, 86 were occa- 
sioned by accident, such as the fail of ava- 
lanches, &c. and 14 died of hunger. 


GERMANY. 


The King of Prussia has granted Baron 
Humboldt 20001. a year, and all neces- 
sary instruments, to enable him to 
prosecute, advantageously to science, 
his projected journey into the interior 
of the Indian peninsula. 

A subscription has been opened at 
Frankfort, for publishing Prince Maxi- 


milian of Wied-Neuwied's travels in 
Brazil during the years 1815, 1816, ang 
Isi7. The work will appear in foyy 
volumes quarto, with plates and maps, 

The principal object of the illustrious 
traveller was to enrich natural history 
by a description of the animals of Brazil, 
yet unknown in Europe. But he hag 
done more: he has pursued learned in- 
vestigations relative to the statistics of 
the country, with observations on the 
manners and customs of its wild and 
civilized inhabitants. He _ visited the 
Eastern coast of Brazil, between the 
13th and 23d degree of South latitude, 

The greatest dangers which the Prince 
encountered in the course of his enter- 
prise were, among the Botocudos, a 
remarkably ferocious and cruel race of 
people ; and in a desert near the river St, 
Matthew, which is infested with ounces, 
ocelots, and other carnivorous animals, 

Prince Maximilian has formed a col- 
lection of 76 species of quadrupeds, 400 
of birds, 79 of reptiles, and 10U0 of 
plants. 

M. Ocken, a native of Jena, an aulic 
counsellor, and a man of considerable 
learning, speaks in the following terms 
of this work, in the journal entitled the 
Isis: 

“That a human being should under- 
go such enormous fatigue, and suffer so 
many privetions, for the space of two 
years, Is almost inconceivable. The firm 
resolution of the Prince, his extensive 
knowledge of natural history, and the 
great sacrifices he has made, could alone 
have inspired him with energy, and 
have furnished him with the means of 
realizing his vast undertaking. In ad- 
dition to the novel nature of the in- 
formation which this work will convey 
to the learned world, the immense 
number of plates and curious observa- 
tions it contains, must render it superior 
to any work on Brazil that has hitherto 
appeared.” 

POLAND. 

The Royal Literary Society of War- 
saw, in its sitting on the 20th of June, 
ISIS, proposed a prize, consisting of a 
gold medal, and 100 ducats (S01. sterling;) 
for an historic eulogy on General Thad- 
deus Kosciusko. The Society gives two 
years for the task. ‘The work may be 
written in the Polish, Latin, French, 
English, German, or Italian languages. 
The authors, on sending their ma- 
nuscripts to the Literary Society of 
Warsaw, also are to send a sealed billet, 
containing respectively their names, 
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which are placed at the head of the 
composition. 





FRANCE. 

It is calculated that the French 
monarchy contains 2%,800,000 inha- 
pitants, of whom 108,000 speak Basque, 
900,000 speak the Kymrique, or Low 
Breton, 160,000 speak Ltalian, 1,700,000 
speak German, and the remaining 
37,000,000 speak French. It is also 
cilculated, that of these there are 
26,400,000 Catholics, 2,300,000 Cal- 
yinists, 1,100,000 Lutherans, 60,000 
Jews, 2,000 Herrenhutter, and 550 
Quakers. 

SWEDEN. 

The Royal Library of Stockholm pos- 
sesses a great number of Icelandic MSS. 
to which little attention has for a length 
of time been paid, and which were 
known only to a few men of letters, 
who, in consequence of their researches 
into Northern Antiquities, were in- 
duced to consult them. M. Lilliegren, 
Professor at Lund, is now employed in 
translating them. He has already pub- 
lished a volume, which will soon be 
followed by several others. Icelandic 
literature has, within these few years, 
obtained great attention in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, as well as in 
England and Germany. 

According to the list of the University 
of Christiana in Norway, there were at 
the commencement of the present year, 
eighteen Professors, giving lectures in 
philosophy, theology, the learned lan- 
guages, mathematics, astronomy, tech- 
nology, natural history, jurisprudence, 
statistics, and political economy. 

DENMARK. 

In the Spring of the year 1816, his 
Majesty the King of Denmark resolved 
tohave a trigonometrical measurement 
executed in Denmark, and intrusted it 
to Professor Schumacher. One of the 
instruments being damaged in the car- 
tage, the operation could not- be begun 
that year. The year following, Pro- 
fessor Schumacher went to Miinich, and 
there received, from M. Reichenbach, a 
hew instrument, in the room of the 
damaged one. Since that time the 
operations have been prosecuted without 
Interruption, and the series of triangles 
how extend from Lauenbery to Fuhnen. 
In Denmark and the Duchies four de- 
grees and a half of latitude will be 
Measured, and from Copenhagen to the 
West Coast the same number of degrees 
of longitude. 

A few months ago, the Hanoverian 
overnment joined in this great scien- 


Population of France.—Library of Stockholm. 
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tific operation, and the celebrated M, 
Gauss, Director of the Observatory at 
Gottingen, was ordered to.go to Lune- 
burg, there to connect one of the 
steeples with the Danish triangles, in 
order to continue the series of triangles 
through the kingdom of Hanover. This 
connection is now accomplished, and it 
will be happy for Astronomy and Geo- 
graphy, if all the neighbouring States 
will thus assist in bringing them to per- 
fection. 
RUSSIA, 

The different establishments formed 
at St. Petersburgh for the education of 
youth, such as the Corps of Cadets, the 
Naval and Mineralogical Schools, Gym- 
nasia, &c. contain more than 1,000 
young men, who are supported at the 
public expense. Indeed the Govern- 
ment of Russia is making constant and 
continued efforts to enlighten the nation 
and to raise the lower classes of the 
people, step by step, from the state of 
debasement and ignorance into which 
the abuses of despotism have plunged 
them. When Voltaire wrote the cele- 
brated line— 

“‘C’est du Nord aujourd’ hui que nous vient 

la lumiére,” 
it was regarded merely as a piece of 
hyperbolical flattery; but from the 
exertions now making by the Govern- 
ment of Russia, it may become a pro- 
phecy. 
AFRICA. 

By a gentleman just arrived from 
Senegal, which place he left on the 11th 
September, some intelligence respecting 
the Expeditien, now exploring the in- 
terior of Africa has been received.— 
Mr. Adrian Partarreau, a native of 
Senegal, attached to the expedition 
under Major Gray, had arrived there 
from Gaylam, which they had reached 
after about seven weeks journey from 
Cayai, with the loss of Mr. Burton, late 
an offeer of the Royal African Corps, 
and one soldier. They were at the time 
of his leaving all well, but in want of 
provisions. ‘The Major and some of his 
party were to continue at Gaylam till 
the end of the rains. Dr. Dockhardt had 
proceeded for Lego, to prepare for the 
embarkation of Major Gray on the 
Niger. A supply of provisions had been 
forwarded to Major Gray. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

The following account of the progress 
of Christianity in the South Sea Islands 
is taken from a letter written by the 
Rev. Jolin Davies, one of the Missiona- 
ries at Otaheite, to the Rev. John 
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Hughes, of Montgomeryshire, dated 
July 2, I817:—* I shall now give youa 
short account of the state of things with 
us. The revival and reformation which 
commenced in 1813, Isi4, continued and 
increased in I815 and I817, so that the 
whole of the inhabitants of ‘T'aheite, 
Kimeo, Tapan-manu, Huaheine, Rain- 
tea, ‘ahaa, Borabora, and Maura, have 
entirely renounced idolatry. The 
gods, altars, &c. are utterly destroyed. 
The offering of human sacrifices, and 
the practice of infanticide, are at an end. 
The worship of the true God, and tiie 
profession of Christianity, are general 
throughout all the above islands. In 
Taheite 66 chapels have been built;_ and 
in Eimeo 16. The people assemble for 
worship thrice every Sunday, and on 
every Wednesday evening. ‘Phe Lord's 
day is strictly observed throughout the 
whole of the islands. Private and family 
prayer is general among the people. 
About 4,000 persons have learned to 
read, and many of them to write. Ina 
word, tle change far exceeds our ex- 
pectation. 

“They have been furnished with a 
printing-press by the London Missionary 
Society ; and part of the gospels, trans- 
lated into the language of the nations, is 
now printing. The culture of the sugar- 
cane, and other arts of civilization, are 
also in progress.” 

EAST INDIES. 

The following curious account has 
been taken from a Bombay paper :— 
« Mr. Powell, commander of the Queen 
Charlotte, informs us of the interesting 
circumstance of his having recovered 
from a rock, 2] miles N.W. of Nooa- 
heevah (one of the Marquesas,) a man 
that had been its solitary inhabitant for 
nearly three years. His account stated, 
that early in S814, he proceeded thither 
from Nooaheevah, with four others, 
all of whom had left an American ship 
there, for the purpose of procuring 
feathers that were in high estimation 
among the natives of Nooaheevah ; but 
losing their boat on the rock, three of 
his companions in a short time perished 
through famine, and principally from 
thirst, as there was no water but what 
was supplied by rain. His fourth com- 
panion continued with him but a few 
weeks: when he formed a resolution of 
attempting to swim, with the aid of a 
splintered fragment that remained of 
their boat, to the island, in which effort 
he must, no doubt, have-perished. They 
had originally taken fire with them from 





(Dee, 1, 


Nooaheevah, which he had always taken 
care to keep continually burning. The 
flesh and blood of wild birds were his 
sole aliment; with the latter he quench. 
ed his thirst in seasons of long droughts, 
and the skulls of his departed compa. 
nions were his only drinking vessels, 
‘he discovery made of him from the 
Queen Charlotte was purely accidental; 
the rock was known to be desolate and 
barren, and the appearance of a fire, ag 
the vessel passed it on the evening, at- 
tracted notice, and produced an enquiry, 
which proved fortunate for the forlory 
inhabitant of the rock, in procuring his 
removal to Nooaheevah, whither Mr, 
Powell conveyed him, and left him under 
the care of Mr. Wilson, who had resided 
there for many years, and with whom 
the hermit had had a previous acquaint- 
ance.” 
RURAL ECONOMY, 

Insects. —A Pennsylvania farmer states 
that ** the water in which potatoes are 
boiled, sprinkled over grain or plants, 
completely destroys all insects in every 
stage of existence, from the egg to the 
fly.” 

Colouring of Wine.—None of the sub- 
stances used in giving the red colour to 
wine form with the acetate of lead, that 
greenish grey precipitate which is the 
result of its union with genuine red 
wines. When coloured by_bilberry, 
campeachy wood, or elder, the precipitate 
is deep blue ; and when with fernanboue, 
red saunders, or red beet, the precipi- 
tate is red. 

Beans.—A correspondent who has 
favoured us with some observations on 
the subject of harvesting French, Tur- 
key, and Scarlet Beans, says—it has ge- 
nerally been supposed that they should 
hang on the haume, until they get dry, 
in order to procure good seed, which, 
he adds, is a mistaken notion, as in con- 
sequence, very little that has proved 
good has been saved of late years, the 
seasons having proved wet and frosty 
before they were thought sufliciently 
ripe. This difficulty, he asserts, expe- 
rience has taught him, may be easily ob- 
viated, by gathering the beans immedi- 
ately as ‘they begin to wither, or feel 
soft near the strig, or upper end of the 
pod, and harvesting them as the wea 
ther permits. By this practice much 
time will be saved, and the seed being 


then perfect, and free from the effects of 


severe weather, will vegetate sooner a0 
stronger than any that may have beew 
saved in the ordinary way. 
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LITERARY 


[We beg to remind our Correspondents that all Notices for this Department must be sent on or before 


REPORT. 


the 15th of each month.] 


Mr. Cuas®, of Cambridge, has in the 
press, a work on Antinomianism, in which 
he has endeavoured to convert the abettors 
of that heresy of hostility to the doctrines 
of grace. . 

Mr. ACKERMAN has in the press, a Cor- 
respondence between the court of Rome, 
and Baron von Wessenberg, Bishop of Con- 
stance, in which the bishop disputes the 
authority of the Pope in Germany; with 
an account of his endeavours, and every 
probability of success to effect a general 
reformation in the German catholic church. 
| vol. Also, a complete History of Litho- 
graphy, from its origin down to the present 
time, by the inventor, Alois Seneielder ; 
containing clear and explicit instructions in 
all its branches ; accompanied by illustra- 
tive specimens of this art. Demy 4to. 

Abeillard and Heloisa, a new and original 
didactic poem, will be shortly published. 

The Rev. THomas Watson, author of 
Intimations and Evidences of a Future 
State, &c., will shortly publish, Various 
views of Death and its circumstances, in- 
tended to illustrate the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the divine administration, in eon- 
ducting mankind through this awiul and 
interesting event. 

A New Literary Journal, to be entitled 
the Edinburgh Monthly Review is about to 
appear. The first number will be published 
on the first of January, 1819, and to be re- 
gularly continued. 

A continuation of Sir Richard C. Moare’s 
History of Ancient Wiltshire, comprising 
the Northern division of the county, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

Mr. Roscoe has in the press a work 
on Penal Jurisprudence and the Reforma- 
tion of Criminals, which will include an 
enquiry into the motives, ends, and limits of 
luman punishments, and also, as to the 
elect of punishment by way of example, 
and on the prevention of crimes. The 
work will also contain the latest accounts 
respecting the State Prisons and Pentten- 
tiaries in the United States of America. 

Doctor Spurznetm has just published, 
at Paris, anew work on the Physiology of 
the Brain, entitled “ Observations sur la 
Phraenolozie; oula Connaissancedel’ homme 
moral et intellectuel, fondée sur les fonctions 
du Systeme Nerveux.” This work contains 
several plates, illustrative of the doctrine: 

and Dr. Spurzheim has added two new or- 
gans to the thirty-three contained ‘in his 
work, called the Physiognomical System, 
laely published in England, which he has 
siace discovered, namely, one which gives 
the propensity to miysterize, and causes the 
possessor to deal in fiction, to be supersti- 
tious, and which he calls Organ de Surna- 
lurauié. The secoyd new organ arises 


from a division which the Doctor has made 
of the organ of Individuality, into Individu- 
ality and Phenomenality, or the perception 
and accurate recollection of particular oc- 
currences, facts, phenomena, Kc. 

Docror 'T. Forster has been some 
time preparing for publication, “ Observa- 
lions sur I'Anatomie et la Physiologie du 
Cerveau des Animaux,” and has already 
prepared many drawings of the crania of 
difierent animals and birds. 

Terrick Hamitton, Ese. (Oriental 
Secretary to the British Embassy at Con 
stantinople) is preparing for publication, 
the Life and Adventures of Antar, a cele- 
brated Bedowen chief, warrior, and poet, 
who flourished a few years prior to the 
Mahomedan era. Translated trom the ori- 
ginal Arabic. 

A Manuel of Chemistry, containing the 
principal facts of the science, arranged in 
the order in which they are discussed, and 
illustrated in the lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution, by W. T. Brande, Esq., will 
shortly appear. 

Mr. Tuomas FAULKNER, author of the 
Histories of Chelsea and Fulham, is about 
to publish, by subscription, An Account of 
the Llistory and Antiquities of Kensington 
and its environs, interspersed with bio- 
graphical anecdotes of royal and distin- 
guished persons, deduced from ancient 
records, state papers, manuscripts, paro- 
chial documents, and other original and 
authentic sources. The work will be illus- 
trated with a map of the manor and parish, 
interior views of the Palace and Holland 
House, the town and church, portraits of 
eminent persons, monuments, and other 
embellishments. 

A Poem under the title of the Anglo 
Cambrian, written by Miss Mary Linwood, 
uthor of Leicestershire Tales, will shortly 
make its appearance. 

Dr. FLEMMING is preparing for publica. 
tion,a General view of the Structure, Func- 
tions, and Classifications of Animals. 

VirtiAM BERRY, Esq., late of the Col- 
lege of Arms, is preparing for publication, 
he Heraldic Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of 
Heraldry. 

In the course of the following month will 
be published, the Plays and Poems of James 
SuiRLey, now first collected and chronolo- 
gically arranged, and the text carefully col- 
lated and restored, with occasional notes, 
and a Biographical and Critical Essay. 
By William Gitiord, Esq. 

Georer CHactmers, Esq., is preparing 
for publication, The Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots; drawn from the state papers, with 
six subsidiary memoirs: 1. Of tie calumnies 
concerning the Scottish Queen. 2, Me 


mvirs of Francis UH. 3. Of Lord Darnley. 
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4. Of James Earl Bothwell. 5. Of the 
Earl of Murray. 6. Of Secretary Maitland. 
Illustrated with ten plates, of medals, por- 
traits, and views. In 2 vols. 4to. 

Mr. Wm. Muprorp has published a let- 
ter in the Literary Gazette, in which he as- 
serts that he is the author of half a work, 
entitled, Border Antiquities of England 
and Scotland,” which was lately announced 
by Mr. Water Scott, as a production 
exclusively of his own pen. 

A work designed as a proper companion 
to the comforts of o/d age, is in the press, 
and will be published in a few days, called 
the Enjoyments of Youth! 

The African Association, is about to pub- 
lish, Travels in Nubia and in the Interior of 
North Eastern Africa, performed in the 
months of February and March, iki3. By 


J. L. BurcKHARDT, to which will be pre- 
fixed, a Lite of the Author and a Portrait. 
Shortly will be published, A Copious 


Agricultural Report. 


{Dec. I, 


Greek Grammar. By AUGUSTUS Mar. 
THIE, Doctor in Philosophy, &c. Trans. 
lated into English from the German, by the 
late Rev. E. V. Blomfield, M. A. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, 
The Comedies of Aristophanes. Trans. 
lated from the Greek, with numerous illus. 
trative notes. By Tuomas Mire HELL, 
A.M.., late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, 
Cambridge. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Coraly, a novel,in 3 vols., may shortly be 
expected. 

ArtTHUR Brooke, Esq., is preparing 
for publication, Durovernum, or sketches 
Historical and Descriptive of Canterbury, 
with other poems, 

In the press, Essays on the Institutions, 
Governments, and Manners, of the States 
of Greece. By Dr. H. D. HILt. 

MaJor BELL, has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a Series of Chronological Tables of 
History and Literature, in royal folio. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


OPEN weather continuing, the sowing of grain although commenced late, will soon be 


finished, excepting upon the heavy lands not sufficiently worked. 


The early wheats appear 


healthy ‘and thickly planted. Carting beans finished with the past month the crop thoug 


not large, is generally very good. 
sample promises to be bright and heavy. 


Clover seed of the various sorts is abundant, and the 
Turnip, and seeds of all kind have been 


much improved by the continual falling of showers followed by the genial rays of 


the sun. 


Notwithstanding the abundance of the crops throughout England, the Markets have 


continued to rise. 


This may be supposed toarise from the last year’s stock being literally 
exhausted before the present is threshed out and ready for market 


The quantity of after- 


grass is not only far beyond ordinary years, but of better quality, partaking i in considerable 


degree of the nature of that produced in the Spring. 


Turnips and Potatoes may now be 


estimated at about three fourths of a crop; the latter however, is amply made up by 


im portation. 


Average Prices of Corn, 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending Nov. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rve. Barley. Oats. 
Districts. se @4808 @8¢ &: & 
Ist Essex, 75 66 oOl60 08387 
— Kent, 80 56 0\62 37 
—— Sussex, 7 63 29 
—— Suffolk, 82 S38 OO (6g 39 
2d Cambridge, 78 544! 0 31 
3d Norfolk, 79 77 6) 67 36 
4th Lincoln, 81 H2 O17 31 
———/61 
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tr td © 


York, St 
5th Durham, 738 51 0156 
—— Northumb. [72 3/62 849 
6th Cumberland, {84 0151 
—— Westmorland, '02 6 
7th Lancaster, 82 
Cliester, 79 
Flint, 77 
Denbigh, Ist 
Anglesea, 76 
Carnarvon, 80 
Merioneth, {90 
Cardigan, 85 
Pembroke, 77 
Carmarthen, (81 
—— Glamorgan, 
Gloucester, 
Somerset, 
Monmouth, [81 
Devon, 76 
Cornwall, 7 3 3 glsa 10 
Dorset, 77 637 8 
1gth Haunts, 7 7\57 3 
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INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

a&, cts &s& © 

Midd!esex, 6 2155 662 37 
Surrey, 86 ¢163 0 68 36 
Hertford, 82 54 O74 35 
Bedford, 82 6154 068 38 
Huntingdon, [85 — ‘70 37 
Northampton, [86 of7y 274 40 
Rutland, 85 «6 74 44 
Leicester, a0 ‘8 67 7: 4 40 
Nottingham, |"6 8157 07 i0 
Derby, ge 3i——— 20 40 
Stattord, SE i—-——|75 40 
Salop, 88 36k G72 43 
Ileretord, 82 «8107 267 ~ 
Worcester, 88 72 445 
Warwick, ; ol44 
Wilts, 7| 30) 
Berks, 65 = 2/39 
Oxford, 71 0/40 
Bucks. xe O07 3/42 
Brecon, vd $70 54 431 
Montgomery, }Y0 67 2/41 
Radnor, 86 66 6}40 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


1818.J 


CorTon.—lIt is now confidently anticipated that no further sale of East India cottons 


457 


will be declared this year: the price will therefore soon find its level. The demand has 
continued very limited since our last, and the request jor Surats for home consumption, and 

sengals for exportation, appears to have subsided—the only purchasers are the export 
houses. SUGAR —The demand for Muscovades continues steady, but not extensive, with 
a trilling advance in the price. The refined market was a little better, owing to the de- 
mand tor exportation, but the prices a shade lower. Molasses were in good request. 
Corrre.—The public sales of coffee have gone cif heavily, within one or two instances a 
shade of reduction in the price, but no general depression can be stated: several extensive 
parcels were taken on speculation. Corn.—The supply of English wheat has been but 
small; the prime runs obtained an advance, but little has been done in the middling and 
inferior qualities. Foreign wheat also sclls very heavily, and no great alteration is ex- 
pected to take place. Barley is from Is. to 2s. per quarter lower, a considerable fall 
having taken place of that grain. Oats fully support their price. Pease and beans no 
alteration. ‘The aggregate average of the Maritime Districts for the last six weeks being 
above 80s. the poris are opened for importation for home consumption, free of duty ; 
this will last until the 15th of February, 1819, when a new average will be taken. Spices. 
--The prices of pepper are advancing, on account of the taxed price at the India House 
being fixed at 9d. Cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs have experienced a trifling advance. 
Oit.— Whale oil is but slow in sale, and the prices declining. Sperm has experienced a 
small advance. Other descriptions are dull of sale, and a shade lower in the price. Rape 
continues to give way. The holders of Galipoli oil are trying to raise its price, on account 
of the pretended advance in the Mediterranean ports. 


PRICES OF MERCHANDIZE. 


























| Nov. 14th. Noy. 28th. 

| ££ x & £.s.d. | £. 8. d. £. 3s. d. 

Butter 5 0 0 to 510 O 5 5 0 to 515 6 | pr. cwt. 
Cheese, Old Cheshire 5 5 O to 515 6 510 0 to O O O | ditto. 
—_— New 411 0 to 413 O 414 6 to 415 O | ditto. 
Cocoa 440 to 416 O 46 0 to 4 8 O | ditto. 
Cotlee Jamaica com. 6 6 0 to 712 O 515 6 to 618 0 | ditto. 

| best | 8 18 6 to 9 O O 810 0 to 818 6 { ditto. 

| Mocha 9 9 0 to 919 6 | 910 0 to 10 O 0 } ditto. 
Cotton | 0 1 9Fto O 111 0 1 93to O 2 O | pr. lb. 
——-— Demerara 0 2 0 to O 2 8 0 111 to O 2 4 { ditto. 
Currants 5 3 0 to 514 O 5 5 0 to 515 6 | pr.cwt. 
Figs, Turkey 210 0 to 215 O 212 6 to 216 O | ditto. 
Flax 7810 0 to 78 18 6 17818 6 to O O O] pr. ton. 
‘Hemp | 4710 0 to 48 0 O | 4715 O to 4810 0 | ditto. 
‘Hops pocket 1s 0 0 to 21 0 O 1 1616 0 to 22 O O | pr. cwt. 
I. bags 1515 6 to 16 0 0 | 16 0 O to 16 10 0 | ditto. 
lron bars 2 12 0 to O O O 1215 0 to O Q O| pr. ton. 
—— pigs 710 0 to 717 O 712 0 to 7 18 O | ditto. 
Oil Salad 1 0 O to 1818 O 1515 0 to 18 O O| pr. jar. 
Ras | 280 to 0 0 0] 218 0 to 8 0 O|pr.cwt. 
‘Raisins, bloom or jar, 510 0 to 6 6 O 515 6 to 6 9 O ditto. 
Kice, Carolina 217 0 wt Sst & 216 0 to 218 O | ditto. 
—— Kast India 1 4 0 to 1 8 0 1 5 0 to 1 9 O | ditto. 
Suk, China, raw 1 38 0 to 112 O 1 2 6 to 110 O| pr, lb. 
—-- Bengal, skein 1 4 6 to 1 4 8 1 5 0 to 1 5 6 | ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon 0-14--6 to0 15 0 014 9 to O15 6 } ditto. 
——-- Cloves 0 310 to O 4 6 0 311 to O 4 7 | ditto. 
—-- Nutmegs 0 5 6 to O 6 6 0 5 8 to O 6 10 | ditto. 
—~-.Black pepper | 0 0 10 to O 0115] 0 O11Z to O 1 O | ditto. 
—-—-- White pepper | o O1l to O 1 19] 0 1 OF to O 1 2 ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy | O & 6 to O 9 O 09 0 to O 9 6 | pr. gal. 
——-— Geneva | O 3 6 to O 310 0 3 8 to O 3ll ditto. 
i——— Rum 04 0 to O 4 6 0 4 6 to O O O | ditto. 
Sugar, brown 310 0 to 316 OU 315 0 to 4 14 6 | pr. cwE. 
——— Jamaica 4 0 0 t 4 4 0 44 0 to 4 6 O f{ditto. | 
——— E. I. brown 117 0 to 2 2 0 118 0 to 2 3 O | ditto. 
—— Lump fine | 515 6 to 6 6 0 518 0 to 6 8 O | ditto. 
Tallow, Town i 40 to 414 6 | 4 6 0 to 410 0 | ditto. 
——— Russia 818 0 to 4 6 0 4 0 0 to 4 8 0 | ditto. 
Wine, Vadeira 92 0 0 to 120 0 0 495 0 0 to l1l9 O O pr. pipe 
—--— Port 121 0 0 to 126 0 O |122 0 O to 127 O O | ditto. 
—--— Sherry lil 0 0 to1ll9 0 0 HI5 0 O to 120 O 0 | ditto. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM OCTOBER 25, TO NOVEMBER 25, 1818 BOTH, INCLUSIVE. 
1618 bank (dperCt3 perCt 34 prCt4perCt. 5 perCt Long Imp. { Imp. | Irish | India |So. Seaj O.S.S./|N.5 5.) 4 per Ct. Kx. Bills. Consois, 
Days.| Stock. {| Redu. {| Cons. | Cons. | Cons. Navy. Anns. {3 perCt} Anns. |5 perCt Omnium.| Stock. | Stock, |Stock. Stock.| Ind. Bon. |2d per Day for Ac. 
Ost. 26} Holiday. | | | | 
27| 273 77% 286} 1075 03 dis. 232 | s9pm.'19 20 pm.'772 
28|Holiday. aol | 
29| 274% 108! 05 dis. pr.) 2333 eens s9 pm.19 20 pm.:784 
80 1083107 pr.odidis, 1 87 88 pm.19 20 pm. 7837 
3] 1075 88 pm. 7 20 pm. 78 7 
78 774 s6z 108; 7 88 pm. 20 pm.78 7 
_ $ 865 1072 2323 88 pm. os 18 pm. 772 
3762) | 95 107% 232 | 119 20pm. 772 
768771 i 859 | 95} {11074 | | 20 19 pm. 
771762\853 5 954943}1075 232 2313 , | 84pm..19 21 pm, 
954 | gs! 1072 68 pm.2l 19 pm, 
| 954 1072 21 19pm. 
107 88 pm.19 20 pm. 
$954 108} 84pm.)19 20pm. 
295 1083 pm 19 20pm. 
~ 86} 852 95 952 108 $86 pm, 19 20pm. 
108 87 pm.J19 20 pm, 
1072 | 85 pm ho 20 pm. 
108} —| 0% dis. | 77: $87 pmy19 20 pm. 
108 05 1 dis. 5 $7 pm.j19 20 pm. 7 
108 02 dis. 3 $6 pm.i9 21 pm. 77 
§954947|108 02 dis. S| 87 pm.}19 20 pm.'77 
% 95 108; | 1933901, 86 pm.19 21 pm. 77 
¥95 =}: 108} 201, 03 dis. : 85 pm.18 20 pm. 78 77 
4942 95/108 107 20 53 02 2 dis. 864 5 86 83pm 20 16 pm. 773 


— 


£95 421108 ‘ord! 20 19}5 2 3 dis. . 2 84pm.i20 17 pm.772 
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77 
7 
All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of Dec., 1818, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 


N. B. The above Table contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c. originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and n.w 
published, every Tuesday and Friday, under the authority of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, ly 
JAMES WETENHALL, Stock-Broker, Angel court, Throgmorton-street, London, 
On application to whom the original documents for neara century past may be read, 
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BANKRUPYJS. 
FROM OCTOBER 23, TO NOVEMBER 23, ISIS, INCLUSIVE. 


Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 


ADAMS J. S. Neweastle-under-Lyne, merchant 


Gibson & Forster, Wardrobe place, Doctors’ Com- 
(Ifurd and Johnson, Temple 


mons (James, Bucklersbury 


Allard W. Birmingham, haberdasher (Carruthers, 
Ha'es Owen, Salop 
Allen & Ware, Rotherhithe Wall, oil men (Towers, 
Falcon sq. 
Allen S. S. Suffolk, corn dealer (B. Palmers, jun, 
Yarmouth 
Arthur J. Red Lion str. Holborn, and Wells, of 
Nottingham, cabinet makers (Jeyes, Char- 
lotte str. Fitzroy square 
Ashford C, S. Harrow Road, ironmonger (Richard- 
son & Miller, New Inno 
Baddeley J. Nottingham, grocer (Hurd & John- 
son, Temple 
Begeimann J. Turkey Coffee House, Hackney 
(Baker, Smith, and Henderson, Leman st. 
Bills S. Darlston, dealer (Clarke & Co. Chan- 
cery lane 
Bishop J. Whitchurch, Hants, draper (Bishop & 
Barker, Tokenhouse yard 
Bovill & De Witte, Commercial Chambers, Min- 
cing la. merchs. (Evitt & Rixon, Haydon sq. 
Bowman J. Crooked lane, wine merchant (Greg- 
son & Co. Angel court 
Brown W. Retford, cornfactor (Stocker, Dawson, 
& Co. New Boswell court 
Brayley J. W. Nottingham, lace maker (Baxters 
& Bowker, Gray's Inn place 
Brown II. St. Margaret's, Westminster, builder 
(Ellis & Co. Abingdon st. 
Bryce S. Liverpool, baker 
Temple 
Carter J. New Bridge st. Vauxhall, grocer (Ab- 
botts, King’s Arms yard 
Chettleburgh D. jun, Norwich, wine merchant 
(Goodwin, Norwich 
Chivers W. Commercial road, mariner (Atcheson, 
Great Winchester street 
Cockrem P. Bath, tailor (Addington & Gregory, 
Bedford row, & Gaby & Grace, Bath 
Day R. H. near Maidstone, seed crusher 
shire & Bolton, Old Broad street 
Dawson J. Holbeck, clothier (@Bloome, Leeds 
Deane W. Ratcliffe, brewer (Clarke, St. Thomas 
Apostle 
Dennett J. Carisbrooke, I. of Wight, builder 
(Worsley. Newport 
Dennett H. Wilson street, Gray’s Inn lane, cow- 
keeper (Chapman, Stevens, and Wood, St. 
Thomas Apostle ; 
Dixey E, Oxford street, optician (Abraham, Great 
Marlbro’ street 
Dronet L. Conduit street, flute manufacturer 
(Chippendall, Mabledon place 
Dyson G. jun. auctioneer, China terrace, Lambeth 
(Hodson, Staple’s Inn 
Ehrenstrom E. Fenchurch str. merchant (Bicke 
& Evans, Aldermanbury 
Emery ‘f. Worcester, wine merchant (Parker & 
Smith 
Fawcett G. George yard, Lombard str. merchant 
(Hunter, Millman st. 
Fitch T. Highgate, butcher (IIarvey and Wilson, 
Lincoln’s Ina 


Fowler C. Sculcoates, merchant (Scotchburn, Gt. 
Dritheld 


(Blackstock & Co, 


(Wilt. 


Godfrey T. Salters’ Hall court, merchant (Cocker, 
Finsbury 

Graham R. Garstang, Lancashire, grocer 
lock, Sergeant's Inn 

Gunn J. Eton, coachmaker 
den squ. 

Ifail J. Chatham, tailor (H. Nelson, Barnard’s Inn 

Hall E. Duffield, grocer (Heelis, Staple’s Inn 

Hamilton T. Manchester, merchant (Ollier 

Harper J. Fleet str. bookseller (Eicke aud Evans, 
Aldermanbury 

Harris J. Heaselor, dealer (Meyrick & Co. Red 

Lion squ. London 


(Blake- 


(Richardson, Gol- 


Warrison J. Aldermanbury, faetor (Hubbersty, 
Austin Iriars 

Hawkes ‘IT. C. Oakhampton, banker (Holland, 
New Inn 

Holttum W. Bermondsey, carpenter (Kempster, 


Kennington lane 

Horner If. Leeds, merchant (Luttrell, Temple 
place, Blackfriars 

Howes G. Rochester, victualler 
Faithorn, Copthall court 

Howitt J. Whitecross street, charcoal merchant 
(Rose, Red Lion court 

IIumble S, Liverpool, hop faetor (Kearsey & Spur, 
Bishopsgate street 

Irwin R, Stapleton, grocer 
Clements, Staple’s [nn 

Jarvis H. Tottenham-court road, cabinet maker, 
(Martindale, Gray's Inn 

Johuson & Smith, Holborn, linen drapers (Chap- 
man & Co, Little St. Thomas Apostle 

Lancaster T. J. Cateaton street, merchant (Swain, 
Stevens, & Co. Old Jewry 

Lancaster G. Liverpool, merchant 

Parry, Temple 

Langford J, Ludgate hill, chemist (Walton and 
Giddon, Girdler’s Hall 

Langman J. Totuess, miller (Elliott, Fenchurch 
strect 

Lewis L. Newton Moor, cotton spinner (Meadow- 
croft, Gray’s Inn lane 


(Pownal and 


(Saul, Carlisle and 


(Milne and 


Lloyd R. Cheapside, warehouseman (Sweet, 
Stokes, & Carr, Basinghall street 
Lockington W. Peadlington, joiner (Boardman 


& Merry, Bolton 

Lord S. Sutton, Surrey, innkeeper 
Jewry 

Mackay J. Warwick str. Golden sq. sadler (Daw- 
son, Saville Passage 

Middlewood J. W. Whitechapel, perfumer (Argil 

Mills C. E. Stamford, upholder (Anstice and 
Wright, Temple 

Mills EH. New Bond st. draper 
passage 

Minchin, Carter, & Kelly, Portsmouth, bankers 
(Atcheson, Winchester st. London 

Mitchell W. Plaistow, Essex, ship builder (Knight 
& Freeman, Basing!iall st. 

Morris W. G. Stratford-upon Avon, banker (Hunt, 
Stratford 

Morris W. M. Brighton, nurseryman (Palmer & 
France, Bedford row 

Noble & Ring, Bath, victuallers (Empson 


(Adams, Old 


(Dawson, Saville 
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Nowill & Byrch, Jewry street, Aldgate, stationers 
(Lee & Townsend, Southwark 

Oakley T. P. Ealing, brewer (Vincent, Bedford st. 
Bedford row 

Pollock R. & J. Wakefield, woolstaplers (Parry, 
Lincoln's Inn 

rior G. Cirencester place, Finsbury, cilman 
(Carleton, High st. Mary-le bone 

Ransom T. Cheapside, lace manufacturer (Mitchell 
& France, Cornhill 


Raven J. Cheapside, warehouseman (Sweet, 
Stokes, & Carr, Basinghall st. 
Ratray J. Finch Jane, Cornhill, stockbroker 


(Pownall & Co. Copthall court 

Reynolds W. Bristol, soap maker 
Grenfield, Gray’s Inn 

Richards G. Sherrard str, silversmith (Palmer & 
France, Bedford row 

Roberts J. W. College hill, cheese factor (Pitcher 
& Co. Swithin’s lane 

Rogers B. Ashton upon-Mersey,corn dealer (Milne 
& Parry, Temple 

Rouse W, Poplar, rag merchant (Russen & Son, 
Aldersgate st. 

Rowed J. Harp lane, dealer (Reed, Mark lane 

Rust W. Sheffield, merchant (Wilson, Greville st. 
Hatton Garden 

Salter & Co, Yeadon, clothiers (Atkinson & Bol- 
lard, Leeds 

Sansum S. Nailsworth, clothier (Clarke, Pishops- 
gate street. 
Sawyer, Tobler, & Cumberledge, Leadenhall str. 
merchants (Weston & Co. Fenchnrch st. 
Scholey R. Paternoster row, bookseller (Abbott & 
Viveash, Mark lane 

Scotford T. & J. Blackfriars’ road, brewers (Rich: 
ards & Medcalf, Chancery iane 

Shelly M. Union str, Whitechapel, hosier 
America squ. 

Singer S. Kensington, haberdasher 
Hatton Garden 

Sivrac C. Wilmot str. mariner (Rivington, Fen- 
church buildings 

BSnugs J. A. W. Lime st. spirit merchant (Chap- 
man, Stevens, & Wood, Little St. Thomas 
Apostle 

Soane G. Margate, printer (Lewis, Clement’s Inn 

Spreat J. Exeter, grocer (Darke & Co. Chancery 
lane; Mortimer, Exeter 

Stead T. Blackfriars’ road, draper (Farren, Thread- 
needle st. 

Syder G. Homerton, dealer (Sandys & Co. Crane 
court, Fleet st. 

Talbot W. George yard, Lombard street, merchant 
(Richardson, Clement’s lane 


(Poole and 


(Lang, 


(Dimes, jun. 


Bankrupts. 





[Dec, 


Taylor J. Monk Wearmouth, brewer (Blakestoy 
Symond’s Inn, and Ilinde, Bishop Wess. 
mouth 

Thompson J. Wheathampstead, wine merchant 
(Willis, Luton, Bedfordshire 

Tovee W. Exmouth str. builder (Rose, East str, 
Red Lion sq. 

Twynam T. Plymouth, Flour Factor (Addington 
& Gregory, Bedford row 

Walker It. Bristol, shoemaker (Hinton 

Walker N. Dover, brewer (Loddington & Hall, 
Temple 

Walter A. jun. Croydon, trunk maker (Holines, 
James st, London 

Ward D. Sutton, Southampton, victualler (Hamil. 
ton, Berwick str. 

Warrea W. Fenchurch st. victualler (Aldridge & 
Smith, Lincoln’s Inn 

Watson E. Withern, Lancashire, corn dealer 
bert, Great St. Helen’s 

Whitby & Withington, Clement’s lane, brokers 
(Low & Co. Hare court, Temple 

White J. Falmouth, mercer (Young, Falmouth; 
Reardon & Co. Gracechurch st, 

Whitebrook W. Hungerford street, victualler 
(Pasmore, Warnford court 

Whitford J. Holborn, coach smith (Abraham, 
Marlborough street 

Whitmore W. Holland street, Blackfriars, cord- 
wainer (Parnell, Church st. Spitalfields 

Wilcox R. Strand, woollen draper (Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple 

Wild J. Rochdale, dealer in glass (Battye, Chan- 
cery lave 

Wilkinson, Horne, & Wilkinson, Cheapside, ware. 
housemen (Steel, Bucklersbury 

Williams W. Amen Corner, bookseller 
Co. Basinghall st 

Williams T. Liverpool, chinaman (Ward Burslem 

Wilson J. Rathbone place, Oxford str. bookseller 
(Nind and Cotterell, Throgmorton st. 

Wilson T. Morton, grocer (Anstice and Wright, 
Inner Temple 

Wood J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton spinner 
(Clarke & Whitehead, Manchester 

Woodroffe J. Commercial road, furniture broker 
(Townson, Ratcliffe 

Wyatt J. Hinckiey, baker (Loden 

Yates J E. Shoreditch, pewterer 
Bread st. hill 

Yorke R. Fleet Market, butcher 
Jett’s buildings 

Youlden S. Brixton, Devon, merchant (Brocking, 
Dartmouth. 


(Ro- 


(Smith & 


(Cartwright, 


(Shepherd, Bart 








DIVIDENDS. 


Astell J. 
Dec. 1 


ADCOCK J. St. Mary Axe, 
druggist, Nov. 24 
Aldred J, Chertsey, grocer, Nov. 


Alexander T. Hurstbourn, vic- 
tualler, Nov. 24 

Allen J. B. Leicester, trimming 
maker, Dec. 1 

Almond R. Dartmouth, grocer, 
Nov. 21 

Anderson A. Philpot lane, mer- 
chant, Nov. 14 

Appleby R. N. Shields, cabinet 
maker, Dec. 4 

Ashton J. Tower st. wine merch. 
Nov. 2h 


per, Nov. 30 


Nov. 2: 


Leicester, 


Balfour J. Basinghall str. clock 

28 factor, Dec. 1 

Banks J. D. Stonehouse, ship 
builder, Dec. 1 

Barker T. C. Marlborough, dra- 


Barlow & Gregory, Sheffield, iron 
founders, Dec. 14 

Bath R. Commercial road, rope 
maker, Dec. 19 

BathW. Esher, victualler, Nov.14 

Beecher C. C, Lothbury, merch, 


Bell & Snowden, Leeds, drapers, 
Dec. 1 

Berners W. New Bond street, 
banker, Nov. 21 

Bishop C. High str. Southwark, 
draper, Dec. 5 

Blackmore E. Henrietta str. tab 
lor, Nov. 21 

Borsley J. Hanway street, cord 
wainer, Nov. 23 

Bowley W. Bishopsgate, oilman, 
Dee. 1 

Bragg J. Queen strect, jeweller, 
Dec. 8 

Brodie J. Ingram court, merch. 
Nov, 2 


butcher, 
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Broom W. Liverpool, dealer, 
Dec. 2 

Brown E. Bradford, clothier, 
Nov. 2 

Brown W. A. College hill, mer. 
chant, Nov. 24 

Browning W. St. Mary Axe, wine 
merchant, Nov. 14 

Bryan W. Birchin lane, merch, 
Nov. t4 

Bulley C. C. Cornhill, broker, 
Dec. l 

Bush J. Thatcham, innkeeper, 
Nov. 13 

Castle T. Chatham, rope maker, 
Nov. 24 

Cuolders R. George str. Oxford 
road, victualler, Nov. 21 

Clarke S. Fring, dealer, Dec. t 

Collins J. M. Newton Abbott, 
maltster, Dec, 14 

Collins J. Gosport, grocer, Dec. 1 

Cooke & Brennan, Strand, music 
sellers, Nov. 24 

Cox M. Edgewzre road, toyman, 
Dec. 12 

Croucher J. I. Great Alie street, 
beer merchant, Nov. 2 

Currey J. Wells, tallow chandler, 
Dec, 19 

Curtis & Hall, Throgmorton, st. 
merchants, Dec. 1 

Danson ‘T. Liverpool, merchant, 
Nov. 19 

Davidson J. Leadenhall st. mer- 
chant, Nov. 17 

Davis Rk. Bond st, tallow chand- 
ler, Nov. 2 

Dixonson J, Dewsbury, draper, 
Dec. *7 

Dodsens H. & J. Southwark, hop 
factors, Nov. 21 

Dowdall J. Dartmouth st. carpen. 
ter, Nov. 28 

Dowley I. & J. Bankside, corn 
merchant, Nov. 24 

Dry J. High-Ercall, tailor, Nov.2 

Dutton T. King str. Cheapside, 
warehouseman, Dec. 5 

Elgar W. Maidstone, 
Nov. 17 

Ellis J. A, Yarmouth, inakecper, 
Dec. 1 

Ely J. Blackfriars’ road, brewer, 
Dec. 1 

Evans E. Macoyrhin, 
merchant, Nov. 2 

Evans J. Tottenham-court road, 
linen draper, Nov. 2 

Fairlamb J. Goswell str. Persian 
manufacturer, Nov. 7 

Fell J. Ratcliffe, ironmonger, 
Dec. 12 

Fisher W. Union place, Lam- 
beth, mariner, Dec. 5 

Fowler J. Birchin lane, broker, 
Nov. 14 

Furlonge M. Lioyd’s Cofliee 
House, merchant, Nov. 24 

Gall B. jun. Woodbridge, draper, 
Dee. 4 

Gillam & Weaver, Bedwardiue, 
draper, Nov. 16 

Glover D. Gutter lane, inerchant, 
Nov. 10 


grocer, 


timber 


Dividends. 


_ Goodrich W. Daventry, wine 


mc*chant, Nov. 28 

Goodyere T. Aldersgate str. hat 
maker, Nov. 21 

Gore S. Y. Bishopsgate str. ha- 
berdasher 

Gower J. Brook st. wine merch. 
Nov. 17 

Granville A. Plymouth, merch. 
Nov. 20 

Gray J. Billiter squ. silversmith, 
Nov. 21 

Grieves W. Wolborn, 
monger, Dec, 12 

Grisbrook G. Sloane 
draper, Dee. 1 

Harper & M‘Whinnie, Snow's 
fields, blacking makers, Nov. 21 

Hart G. Norwich, ironmonger, 
Dec. 5 

Ifartley J. Manchester, grocer, 
Dec. 2 

Higgins W. Newport, hosier, 
Dec. 4 

THitl J. Bradwell, baker, Dec. 5 

Hlockley & Hall, Brook st. Hol- 
born, jewellers, Nov. 14 

Holden T. Manchester, tailor, 
Nov. 18 

Holland S. Liverpool, merchant, 
Dec. 14 

Holmes F. Vere street, merchant, 
Nov. 2 

Holmes, Harris, & English, Long 
Acre, coach makers, Nov. 2 

Hooper B. Fenchurch street, stas 
tioncr, Nov. 26 

Hooper W. Tenbury, maltster, 
Dec. 3 

Hopkins W. Aldersgate street, 
cooper, Nov. 1+ 

Horneman II. F. Queen street, 
Cheapside, merchant, Dec. 19 

Jackson G. jun. Bishopsgate 
Without, surgeon, Dee. 5 

Jacobs & Hayward, Woodbridge, 
merchants Dec. 4 

Jones §. St Paul's Church yard, 
silk mercer, Dec. 19 

Kellys, Strand, sadlers, Dec. 12 

Kendrick F. Holborn, draper, 
Dee. 15 

Kent E. & F. Mark lane, wine 
mercuants, Dec. 1¢ 

Kent T. London strect, Ratcliffe, 
mealinan, Nov, 24 

Kilshaw E. Lancaster, soap boil- 
e:, Dec. 10 

Kincaid D. Spital square, s‘lk 
merchant, Nov. 28 

Kingscott D. Bath, baker, Dec. 7 

Knapp J. Talbot court, victualler, 
Nov. 2 

Lane T. Godalining, butcher, 
Nov. 23 

Law W. Copthall chambers, mer- 
chant, Dec. 5 

Lawrence J. Houndsditch, dra: 
per, Nov. 28 

Lester T. Hiatton garden, hard- 
wareman, Nov. 14 

Lister J. Netherton, merchant, 
Nov. 16 

Lloyd W. jun. Thames str. slop- 
seller, Dec, 12 


cheese- 


terrace, 
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Lyne G. Cecil st. tailor, Nov, 21 

Maltby R. Mcrtimer st. scrivenei, 
Dec. 5 

Manby N. and J. Woodbridge, 
millers, Dec. 8 

Marsh, Dean, Westbrook, and 
Dean, Reading, bankers, Nov.24 

Martin T. Chichester, 
maker, Dec. 15 


collar 

Martin J, Altreston, shopkeeper, 

Dec. 12 

Masterman R. C. Falmouth, ma- 
jiner, Dec. 19 

Mewes J. Birmingham, grocers, 
Nov. 25 

Mockeit J. Isle of Thanet, farmer, 
Dec. 3 

Moffatt R. Manchester, merch, 
Dec. 16 

Noble J. Bucklersbury, merch, 
Oct. 10 

Nicholson T, Colford, maltster, 
Dec. 11 

Oliver P. Catdown, Plymouth, 
ship builder, Nov, 23 

Orne W. Borough, distiller, 
Nov. 10 

Parker W. Whitechapel, oilman, 
Nov, 21 

Parker J. Mortimer street, gold- 
smith, Nov. 2 

Pitcher J. Back road, bricklayer, 
Nov. 4 

Peuthonier F. Clerkenwell, dis- 
tiller, Nov. 10 

Powell P, M. Iastings, librarian, 
Dec. 8 

Price W. Minovies, grocer, Nov. 
28 

Prior S. Cambridge, tin plate 
worker, Dec. 12 

Purday ‘IT. bookseller, Margate, 
Nov. 21 

Rains J. S. Wapping Wall, mer- 
chant, Nov. 14 

Rance Ii. Worcester, draper, 
Nov. 16 

Randall W. Leeds, merchant, 
Nov. 25 

Reynolds & Kendall, White- 
chapel, wine merchants, Nov.73 

Robinson G. & S. Paternester 
row, booksellers, Nov. 7 

lose S. Swansea, dealer, Noy. 15 

fiush HW. Ficld Dalling, grocer, 
Dee 15 

Sanderson R. Achlam, farmer, 
Nov. 16 

Seager S. P. Maidstone, dealer, 
Nov. 17 

Sewell R. Piccadilly, merchant, 
Dec. 5 

Sherucod W. Liverpocl, suap 
boiler, Dec. 1 

Slater J. Market street, brewer, 
Dec. i? 

Smith J. Tabernacle walk, tin- 
man, Nov. lv 

Smith W. Beersferris, lime burn- 
er, Dec. 5 

Suow J. Derby, joiner, Dec. 7 

Snuggs J. Henrietta str. mercer, 
Dec. 12 

Stanton J, Strand, apothecary, 
Dec. & 
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Swainson J. East Smithfield, 
merchaat, Dec. 1 

Tabor R. W. Golden sq. plumber, 
Dec. 8 

Thomas R, 
Nov.2 

Thompson C. Bishopsgate, mer- 
chant, Dec. 5 

Thompson E,. Durham, farmer, 
Nov. 30 

Thompson J, P. Newport street, 
engraver, Nov. 7 

Thurkle G. M. Fetter lane, wine 
merchant, Dec. 1 

Tomlinson W. Nottingham, ha- 
berdasher, Nov, 24 


Helstone, grocer, 





Dividends— Certificates. 


Turner J. Hemel Hempstead, 
corn dealer, Dec. 4 

Velvin J. Bradford,  clothier, 
Nov. 2 

Utting J. H. Norwich, upholder, 
Dec. 7 

Walker D. bookseller, Holborn, 
Nov, 21 

Walker R. S. East Smithfield, 
colour manufacturer, Dec. 12 

Warrington N. High st. Nov. 24 

Webb T. Weilington, innkeeper, 
Dec. 1 

Welsh R. & G, Liverpool, brokers, 
Dec. 9 





a. 


[Dec. |, 


Wickstead J. Shrewsbury, starc), 
maker, Dec. 8 

Wilkinson J. New Bond Strect, 
banker, Nov. 2lt 

Williams W. Limehouse, victua}. 
ler, Dec. 5 

Wilmot S. R. Bristol, brewer, 
Nov. 30 

Wilson J. Shrewsbury, draper, 
Dec. 8 

Woods W. Crawford str. draner, 
Nov. 21 

Wolf & Dorville, New Bridge 
st. merchants, Dec. 1 

Young & Glennie, Budge row, 
merchants, Dec. 1%. 


— 





ABBOTT S. Swithin’s la. merch. 
Dec. l 
Ball G. R. Exeter, perfumer, 
Nov. 21 
Barlee C. W. brewer, Lambeth, 
Dec. 1 
Bannister R. 
Nov. 2 
Bartlett R. Vincent squ, wheel- 
wright, Dec. 1 
Bath W. Esher, victualler, Dec. 1 
Beck & Bentley, Cornhill, clock 
maker, Nov. 17 
Bennett J. Manchester, woollen 
cord manufacturer, Dec. 12 
Bland J. Strand, jeweller, Nov.2L 
Blunt C. Tavistock str. optician, 
Nov. i+ 
Bray R. Gosport, haberdasher, 
Nov. 14 
Brown J. Bow lane, pin maker, 
Dec, 5 
srown W, College hill, merch. 
Dec. 1 
Clifford M. and J. Hull, mer- 
chants, Dec. 1 
Coffin J. W. Plymouth, merchant, 
Dec. 5 
Cooper & Bell, Walbrook, paper 
merchants, Nov. 24 
Crofts D. Marchmont st. builder, 
Nov. 2+ 
Cross J. Commercial road, tailor, 
Dec. 1 
Cumbero F, victualler, King str. 
Westininster, Dec. 5 
Davis s. Shrewsbury, flax spine 
uer, Dec, 1 
Farr E. Crawford st. victualler, 
Dec. 5 
Farer T. Southworam, manufac- 
turer, Dec. 12 
Fletcher B. Deptford, draper, 
Dec. 5 
Flower T. Castle st. Holborn, 
pearl worker, Nov. 11 
Gay M. L. Norton st. Mary-le- 
bone, stone mason, Nov. 21 
Gilbert E. Loughborough, timber 
merchant, Nov. 21 
Hargroves T. Fore street, hatter, 
Dec. 1 
Head J. O. Liverpool, merchant, 
Dec, 1 


Loyd, clothier, 


CERTIFICATES. 


Terbert I. & J. Marcham, tim- 
ber merchants, Dec. 1 
Hotfman J. Liverpool, brewer, 
Nov. 17 
Hopkins W. Aldersgate strect, 
cooper, Dee. 5 
Inecram J. Wood street, clothier, 
Nov, 17 
Jordan W. Barnwood, corn deal- 
er, Dec. 1 
Joseph M. St. James’s st. wine 
merchant, Nov. Cl 
Kelly W. Shepton Mallet, grocer, 
Dec. 5 
Kerr R. Kingston on-Hull, mer- 
chant, Nov. 24 
Lappage §. London, dealer, 
Dec. 12 
Leach & Ambrose, Bristol, mer- 
chants, Dec. 1 
Lee R. Winchester st. merchant, 
Nov. 24 
Lightfoot R. Carlisle, iron mer- 
chant, Dec. 1 
Mackennal J. W K. Old South 
Sea House, merch. Dec. 1 
Walines H. Pall Mall, victualler, 
Nov. 21 
Marsh, Deane, & Co. Reading, 
bankers, Dec. 5 
Maltby E. Nottingham, maltster, 
Dee. 1 
Mayne E G. Shadwell, grocer, 
Dec. 12 
Moat T. Cheapside, auctioneer, 
Dec. 1 
Noly J. B. Walbrook, stationer, 
Nov. C+ 
Moreton C. Derby, victualler, 
Dec. 5 
Nicholls T. Birmingham, leather 
seller, Nov. 14 
Norton C, Birmingham, builder, 
Nov. 24 
Oldham, T. Rupert str. painter, 
Nov. 2l 
Parker W. Whitechapel, oilman, 
Nov. 2+ 
Pritchard J. Battle Bridge, deal- 
er, Dec. 1 
Ramsay J. Cadogan place, mer- 
chant, Nov. 24 
Richards W. Chatham, black- 
smith, Nov, 24 


Riches & Foreman, Surrey road, 
drapers, Nov. 2+ 
Rimmer J. Liverpool, brewer, 
Nov, 21 
toach W. Clifton, victualler, 
Dec. 5 
tose J. St. Michael's alley, mer. 
chant, Dec. ) 
Sargeut G. Lastings, ship owner, 
Nov. 11 
Simmons S, Ifepperton, hawker, 
Dec. 12 
Story T. Blythe, ship owner, 
Nov. 2+ 
Tayloe FE. Bow bridge, clothier, 
Nov. 17 
Thomas J. E. Reading, grocer, 
Dec. 5 
Thornbury N. Strand, clothier, 
Nov. 17 
Timbrell C. Walsal, dealer in 
iron, Nov. 2 
Todd & Wright, Titchborne str, 
haberdashers, Nov. 17 
Turner J. Hemel Hempstead, 
corn dealer, Nov. 11 . 
Variey T. Huddersfield, woollen 
card maker, Nov. 24 
Verdenhalm G, W. Rosemary la. 
sugar refiner, Nov. il 
Waite W. Huddersfield, plumber, 
Dec. 12 
Watker T. George str. Mary-le- 
bone, haberdasher, Nov. 24 
Walker J. Russel! str. Blooms 
bury, glue maker, Nov. 14 
Walker W. Walness, dealer, 
Nov. 21 
Warburton J. Timperley, distil: 
ler, Dec. 1 
Warmington J. J. & E. Grace 
church st. Dec. 1 
Wariington W. Southwark, hop 
merchant, Dec. 5 
Watford T. victualler, Rother- 
hithe, Dec. 5 
Watson M. A. Fareham, mercef, 
Dec. 12 
Wilkins S. Wycombe, felmonger, 
Dec. 1 
Williams G. Lillypot la. Dec. 1 
Wood G. Doncaster, bookseller, 
Dec. 1 
Woodward W. Caunon str. cal 
penter, Nov. 21 
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Dock and Canal Shares.—Political Digest. 463 


Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of November, 1818, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


CANALS. Div. per Ann. Per share. 








 & 
Coventry . -« - +44 0) 10001, 
Croydon ° . |——| 5/. 10s. 
Dudley ° ° e 
Grand Surrey eo 6 e | 
Ellesmere & Chester 2 0} 65, 
Grand Junction . . ./8 0} 238l. 2451. 


Grand Union © © ol! Sil. 108, 
Kennet & Avon . «4 .{17%6) 22/, 25. 
Lancaster .». »« «© e -e — 








Monmouthshire .. . 

@xford : - 31 0} 6201, 
Rochdale . . . « ofl O} 481, 
Thames & Medway. .|-—— 33, 
Wiltsand Berks . . ./——=/10/. 10/.10s. 
Worcester & Birmingham|}—— 40l, 


DOCKS, 








Sot Ie oo te ltl kl 
loagoh « «© «© eo ow mt CO 78l. 10S. 5S. 
West India oes wee 1961, 











Div. per\Ann.| Per Share. 
= * 
WATER-WORKS, 
East London . . e« ./|3 10 931. 
Grand Junction ... 
Kent ;& £ oe o 40l. 421, 
Manchester & Salford .j—-— 38l, 
West Middlesex .. |J—— 4sl, 








BRIDGES. 

Southwark . 4 

Waterloo . . = gi, 
Vauxhall . . «© wo 321, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Globe Assurance . . 6 O 1301, 
Imperial ditto — 95. 
Highgate Archway . .j——=| 41. 51, 
Russel Institution ._swor 12/, 





Commercial Sale Rooms 
Gas Light Shares . . .!4 0/241. 251. pm. 








‘ 


JOHN CLARKE, Canal Agent and Broker, 








DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

TO every lover of his country, it must 
be the highest source of gratification 
to contemplate the proud pre-eminence 
which this empire holds in the scale of 
nations, arising from the mildness of its 
government, the purity of its laws, and 
the valor of its army and its navy. 
With a return of peace, a return of com- 
merce has enriched our citizens, in- 
creased our revenies, and gladdened the 
hearts of all. The demon of faction, 
which for some time has disturbed the 
tranquillity of our manufacturing districts 
is fled, and the workmen, no longer de- 
luded by the influence of jacobinical 
lactions, have returned to their various 
uccupations. 

The firm and decided measures 
adopted by ministers to quell the very 
appearances of insurrection, deserve the 
grateful acknowledgment of all lovers 
of social order, and the dispositions ma- 
uifested by them, to relieve the people 
of a portion of their burthens, by a re- 
duction of the army as soon as the safety 
ad honor of the state will permit, 
merit our confidence. 

The troops who have formed the Bri- 
tish contingent of the allied army in 
France, continue to return to the bosom 
of their friends and their country, to re- 
ceive the reward which a grateful nation 
lever fails to bestow. 

_ It is our painful duty to record the 
teath of our beloved sovereign the 


Queen, which took place on the 17th. 
instant, about twenty minutes after one 
o'clock. Her sufferings, which were 
protracted and severe, and borne with 
true christian piety and resignation, 
were terminated by an easy and tranquil 
death. Her Majesty was 74 years of age, 
and had sat 57 upon the British throne. 
As the consort of a good and great mo- 
narch, as the mother of a numerous 
family, as a woman, and as a queen, her 
entire life and conduct has beenso exem- 
plary, that in times, certainly not cha- 
racterized by servile respect for rank, 
and reverence for princes, she has al- 
most escaped calumny. The enemies of 
her Majesty have never even ventured 
to impeach her moral purity. Her cha- 
rities were numerous, and always per- 
formed in an unostentatious manner, 
seeking rather the steadfast approbation 
of her own conscience than popular ap- 
plause. 

In consequence of the above calamit- 
ous event, a meeting of the Privy Coun- 
cil was held on the 19th, and the Parlia- 
ment was summoned for the l4th Jan. 
Isid. 

THE CONGRESS OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Tne labours of the congress have at 
length terminated, and the Sovereigns 
have taken their departure from thence. 
The pacification of Europe is thus ac- 
complished, and by the withdrawing of 
tie troops from the French territory, 
an end is put to those measures of pre- 
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caution, which deplorable events had 
rendered necessary.” 
BADEN. 

Tue sovereignty of Baden is likely to 
become vacant soon, by the decease of 
the Grand Duke, who has no lineal heirs 
male, and who holds the Palatinate un- 
der the late treaty of Vienna, only for 
himself, and for such heirs. ‘That rich 
electorate was annexed to Baden, partly 
on account of some cessions made to Ba- 
varia, and partly because it was held, 
that the former state, as one of those 
placed in the frontier of France, should 
be rendered capable of maintaining a 
force of twenty thousand men. 

ST. DOMINGO, 

Tuts island was visited on the 25th of 
August last, with a most violent hurri- 
cane; the largest trees were bent before 
the impetuosity of the winds. ‘This 
continued from about 2 to 4 p. m., when 
the rain began to fall, accompanied by in- 
cessant lightning. About a quarter of an 
hour after, a flash of lightning struck 
the highest point of the citadel, about 
one hundred paces from the nearest 
lightning rod, and thence passing in a 
direct ine in front of the great postern, 
it crossed the guard-house of the gar- 
rison without doing any mischief, and 
finally exploded in the laboratory, which 
stands in the rear of the building. This 
building contained a great quantity of 
projectiles which had been prepared, and 
which time had not allowed to be se- 
cured in the magazines. A terrible ex- 
plosion took place, which set fire to the 
neighbouring buildings, and occasioned 
the death of the governor, together 
with many other valuable lives. 

INDIA. 

_'Tur Peishwa has surrendered to Sir 
John Malcolm, and is permitted to re- 
tire to Benares upon a pension of cight 
lacks of rupees per annum. 

ST. HELENA. 

A sERIES of resolutions have been 
framed and agreed to, fur the abolition 
of slavery in that island. 

Attempts have been making, to per- 
suade the public, that a plan had 
been in contemplation for the escape 
of Buonaparte from this island; but 
we are not of opinion that it had 
gone to any such extent; some secret 
correspondence, has, most clearly, been 
intercepted and forwarded by Sir Hud- 
son Lowe to government, and it is more 
than probable, that the arrest of Baron 
Gourgaud may have partly arisen from 
the exposure. 








* The interesting documents we reserve 
for the next number. for want of room. 


Political Digest. 






AMSTERDAM, 


THE money market of Amsterdam jg 
singularly depressed; the fall was so 
great, that several of the jobbers became 
unable to fulfil their obligations, ang 
were declared defaulters: every species 
of stock suffered, but the foreign securi. 
ties appear to have declined in a greater 
proportion than any others. This state 
of things, is, perhaps, without parallel 
in the history of government securities, 


MADRID. 


M. pE Parca has been appointed 
the provisional successor of M. de Garay 
the financier. The most satisfactory 
intelligence has been received from 
Lima ; M‘Gregor’s expedition has cre- 
ated considerable consternation, and cer- 
tain pelitical parties have derived much 
advantage from it. Mexico continues to 
be quite tranquil, and matters generally, 
were going on well in Venezuela. 


AMERICA. 

New York.—A.most every article 
imported from the West Indies has be- 
come very searce, and has risen in price, 
owing to the approaching state of non- 
intercourse with the British islands, 
which takes place after the 30th of Sep- 
tember. All the Jamaica rum has been 
bought up, and there is —s a hogs- 
head of West India rum, or molasses, to 
be had. Coffee has risen to 35cts. and 
is expected to go higher. Sugars, also, 
maintain a high price, particularly those 
of the first quality. 

The yellow fever has made its appear- 
ance here. 

The state of South America becomes 
every day more important and interest- 
ing, in consequence of the exertions 
making on both sides of the Atlantic; on 
the one hand, to fit out an expedition 
which shall overawe all resistance, and 
on the other, to meet it by a competent 
Insurgent force. For the latter purpose, 
agents have been distributed by the pa 
triots over different parts of Europe, but 
they have been more particularly active 
in the British dominions. Besides the 
two parties abovementioned, there is au 
expedition fitting out in the port of Lox 
don, whose professed object is to jom 
neither party, but to profit by both, as 
opportunity shall offer. ‘Their destima- 
tion is the Caraccas, and from thence 
over land in the direction of Peru. 

The Portuguese government have re 
moustrated in very strong language with 
Congress, respecting the depredations 
commiited on Portuguese vessels by 
American privateers. 


[Dec. 1, 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, && IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Charactere. 





The following was the report of the 
Physicians of the state of the King :— 

** Windsor Castle, Nov. 7. 

“ His Majesty has passed the last month 
in a very quiet state, and in good bodily 
health ; but [lis Majesty’s disorder remains 
unaltered.” 

An order has been issued by the Privy 
Council for Parliament to assemble on the 
ldth of January, for the dispatch of busi- 
ness; that period being sixty days from the 
death of her Majesty. 

A newform of Prayer is now used in our 
Churches, in consequence of the above event. 

A house of great respectability in London, 
largely concerned in the Spanish and French 
trade, has stopped payment for a very large 
sum; supposed to be principally owing to 
losses in the French Funds, to the extent of 
150,000}. 

Mr. Justice Abbott, and Sir Robert Dal- 
las, have taken their seats as Lords Chief 
Justices of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas. The Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench has already made some im- 
portant changes amongst the superior 
officers of the Court. Mr. Jones, the 
Marshal of the King’s Bench, is saperseded, 
after holding the situation 30 years; as 
dre some of the clerks of the Court, and its 
officers. 

The Hop duty this year, early in August, 
was estimated at 80 or 90,000]. It is now 
believed to exceed .170,0001].; which, with 
the new duty, would bring the amount to 
nearly 300,000]. The estimated duty of 
Foreign Hops last year was 30 to 35,0001. 

Previous to the Princess of Wales leaving 
England, she gave orders for all the 
domestics in her service at Kensington, to 
be retained til] notice to the contrary; they 
have lately been dismissed. 

Sion House, the seat of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, is undergoing a complete 
repair. The towers of the quadrangle have 
been taken down and rebuilt, and the whole 
interior of the house has been taken out, 
and is re-constructing in the modern style 
of architecture. ‘The grand staircase will 
bemost superb. It is to be of fine Spanish 
mahogany, with a gilt balustrade. 

From the list of the Royal Navy, cor- 
rected up to the 30th of September, it ap- 
pears that the total number of Admirals ts 
183, of whom 13 are employed; Captains 
852, of whom 62 are employed ; Com- 
manders 789, of whom 56 are employed ; 
and Lieutenants 3923, of whom 404 are 
employed. The number of ships in com- 
Mission is 148, 

Fhe following notice was lately circulgted 
‘mong the merchants on ’Change. 

New Montuty Macg.—No, 59, 


** That silver be declared the standard of 
the country, and a legal tender for 1001.— 
That the Bank shall have liberty to issue 
gold pieces, at the value of 41. 1s, 9d. per oz. 
in place of 3]. 17s. 104d. the present 
standard.—And that an oflice shall be 
established at the Bank for the sale of gold 
and silver, as regular articles of trade.” 

The apartments in Kensington-palace, 
formerly inhabited by the Princess of Wales, 
are fitting up for the reception of the 
Duchess of Kent, who returns to England 
previous to her expected accouc hement. 

An order has been issued by the Court of 
Exchequer for the examination of all 
brewer’s casks, and those found deficient in 
measnre,or without the hall stamp, will be 
seized forthwith. . 

It is supposed, that the reduction in- 
tended to be made in the various military 
establishments amounts to 31,000 men. All 
the troops have arrived from France. 

The society for promoting the building 
and enlarging of Churches and Chapels, is 
likely to meet with that liberal support which 
its object demands. Upwards of 50,000I. 
have been already subscribed. 

The last Grand Jury called the attention 
of the Court at the Old Bailey, to the sup- 
pression, as much as possible, of the 
opening of houses for the sale of news- 
papers and other publications on the Lord's 
Day ; also of liquor, victualling, and oyster- 
shops, and various others of an evil ten- 
dency, which increase in the metropolis. 

The fine collection of pictures, belonging 
to the Cardinal Fesch, has been purchased 
by the Duke of Wellington: it contains 
many of the finest works, both of the Italian 
and Flentish schools. 

Late accounts from Sierra Leone have 
been melancholy in the extreme. The 
white inhabitants, exclusive of military, did 
not exceed thirty persons,and of these one 
third fell victims to the fever during the 
rainy season; the Rev. Mr. Journon, chiet 
chaplain: the wife of the Rev. Mr. Collier, 
assistant-chaplain ; Mr. Wenzel, a respect- 
able missionary ; Mrs. Decker, wife to an- 
other missionary; Mr. Lee, Mr. Hickson, 
Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Jolly, Mr. Houghton, 
and others, have died of the malignant 
fever which prevails annually in that unfor- 
tunate colony. Mr. and Mrs. Carew, 
Mr. and Mrs. Owenson, and others, who 
have escaped death, still suffer severely 
from the effects of the fever which produces 
such extreme debility as seldom has been 
perfectly recovered. a 

The new street is making rapid strides 
to its completion, almost the whole of the 
oround on the intended line of it being now 
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les The part of it which forms a square, 
in front of Carlton House, is called “ Water- 
loo-place ;” from thence to Piccadilly, is 
called “ Waterloo-street:” and from Pic- 
cadilly the street, which will form a grand 
approach to the Regent’s Park, is to be 
called “ The Regent’s parade.” 

It is said, that not only the Duchesses of 
Clarence and Kent, but those of Cumber- 
land and Cambridge are enceintes ; so that 
the alarm, which was so much felt for the 
succession, can nolonger exist. 

The Sub-Committee of Drury-lane 
Theatre have proposed to pay the creditors 
10s. in the pound, in two instalments, viz. 5s 
immediately, and 5s. at the end of the season, 
and to make themselves personally re- 
sponsible for the execution of this engage- 
ment, to which the consent of all the 
creditors is required. The debts amount 
to-34,0001. A committee of the principal 
creditors has been appointed to take this 
proposition into consideration. 

Saving Banks.—The approach of the 
season of Christmas, presents an opportunity 
which we cannot omit of intimating to 
masters and mistresses of families, the pro- 
priety of recommending to their servants, 
both male and female, to invest part of their 
wages in the Saving Banks. 

A meeting of the Electors of West- 
minster was held on the 17th, at the Crown 
and Anchor, to consider a proper person to 
put in nomination as a candidate for the 
seat in its representation vacant by the 
death of the lamented Sir Samuei Romilly. 
Sir Francis Burdett took the chair. Mr. 
Bruce (the friend of M. Lavalette) ad- 
dressed the meeting at considerable length, 
and concluded with proposing John Hob- 
house, esq. as a fit and proper person to 
represent the city of Westminster. This 
was seconded by Mr. Thelwall, who strongly 
urged Mr. Bf obhouse’s political talents and 
integrity as rendering him eminently worthy 
of their choice. 

Sir Murray Maxwell has heen invited to 
offer himself tor Westminster, and has ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

‘The monied men in Paris have, it 1s said, 
made an application to the London capi- 
talists for a loan of between three and four 
millions sterling. 

A cortract has just been entered into hy 
Government for 90,000 loads of timber, to 
be delivered in three years. 

The city of Lyons, according to the Paris 
Journals. has this year exported silks of the 
value of 60,000,000 frances. 

Russia, to encourage her home manu- 
facture, has encreased the duty e : mn} osten 
crushed lump sugars from 6 to 15 roubles 
per pood. 

The father of the celebrated Messrs. 
Barings.a merchant, in Escter, leit his four 
sons 10,0001. each ; the eldest, until within 
these few years, carrmed or the business 
of tis father, at Exeter: “the remaining 
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three came to London, settled as merchants. 
and have tormed one of the most reputable 
commercia] establishments in the world. 

The average price of wheat, for the last 
six weeks of the quarter ending Nov. 15, is 
f0s. 2d. consequently the ports are again 
open for importation trom all places betw. een 
the Eyder and the Bidassoa. To the more 
distant ports, included under the provisions 
of the Corn Bil, no prohibition had taken 
place, as that can only occur when the 
average for the whole quarter is under 0s. 

The foundation of an ancient building, 
supposed to be that of an hospital, has been 
discovered in the ground behind Northum- 
berland House, by the men employed in 
paring it fora shrubbery. 

Ecclesiastical Promotions. Rev. E Paske, 
to the rectory of Creeting Saint Peter, alias 
West Creeting, Suffolk. 

Rev. A. Matthews, B.D. Fellow and Vice- 
Principal of Brasennose College, Oxtord, 
and Vicar of Linton, Hereiordshire, to the 
Prebendal Stall of Little W ithington, in the 
Cathedral of Hereford. 

tev. T. H. Yorke, M.A. Vicar of Bishop 
Middleham, to the rectory of St. Cuthbert’s, 
York. 

Rev. J. Francis, who for many years has 
performed the duty of the parishes of St. 
Mildred and All Saints, Canterbury, to the 
said rectories, vacant by the decease of the 
Rev. Ed. Wm. Whittaker. 

Rer. C. N. Michell, to the vicarage of 
Lanrothal, Hereford. : 

Rev. S.C. Lord, A.B. to the vicarave of 
West Barsham, Norfojk. : 

Rev. R. Hamond A.M. to the vicarage of 
East Watton, and rectory of Geytonthorpe, 
No rfolk. 

Rev. John Mathew, A.M. to the rectory 
of Reepham Saint Mary with Kerdeston, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. T. B. Syer, 4.B. to the rectory of 
Great Wratting, Suffolk. 

Rev. G. J. Haggit, A.M. to the vicarage 
of Parham with Hacheston, Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Westcomb, to the rectory of St. 
Peter Cheeshil, near Winchester. 

Rev. C. B. Henville, A.M. to the rectory 
of Bedhamptor. 

Rev. R. Dickinson, A.M. to the rectory 
and parish re ee ot Headley. 

Rev. E. A. Daubeny, to the rectory of 
Harmy net and Stowell, Gloucestershire. 

Rey. Tho. T homas, of Coleford, to the 
vicarage of Ewyas Harold, He reford. 

Rev. H. W. Salmon, to the untted vicarage 
of Sproxton cum Saltby, Leicestershire. 

Rev. Wm. Powell, B.D. of Monmouth, 
to ni vicarages of Ragiand and Llandenny. 

.C. Davy, B.P. to the rectories of 
Conmbs, Ba rking with Darmsden, Suffolk. 
tev. G. Hornby, to the rectory of Bury, 

in Lancashire. > 

Rey. T. D. Whittaker, LL D. F.R-5 
vicar of Whalley, to the vicarage of Black- 
burn, Lancashire. 
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1818.] Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in London and Middlesex. 


Births.) The Lady of Sir Henry Carew, 
hart. of a son. 

In Russell-square, the lady of T. Denman, 
esq M.P. for Wareham of a son. 

At Desart House, the Countess of Desart, 
of a son and heir. 

In St. James’s square, Lady George An- 
son, of ason. 

The lady of Sir James Langham, bart. of 
a daughter. 

The Right Hon. Lady Lucy Clive, of a 
son. 

The lady of the Hon. and Rey. T, L. Dun- 
das, of a son. 

‘The lady of Sir S. Young, bart. of a son. 

In Stratford place, the Countess of West- 
neath, of a son and heir. 

The lady of the Right Hon. Lord Graves, 
of a son. 

Married.) Sir John Palmer Acland, bart. 
of Fairficld, Somerset, to Maria, relict of 
Philip Gibbes, esq. and third daughter of 
the late R. Knipe, esq. of New Lodge, Herts. 

The Rev. Dr. Booker, vicar of Dudley, 
and chaplain to the Prince Regent, to Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of the late John Grant, 
esq. of Pembroke, and niece of the Right 
Hon. Lord Milford. 

At Chelsea, H. Metcalfe, esq. to Louisa, 
eldest daughter of the very Rev. T. Blakely, 
dean of Connor. 

At Mary-le-bone, Mr. Woodroffe, wine- 
merchant, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
K. Livett, esq. High street, Mary-le-bone. 

At Islington, Mr. Edw. Geo. Ballard, to 
Mary Ann, daughter of Wm. Shadgett, esq. 
of Islington. 

J. Lens, esq. one of his Majesty’s ser- 
jeants-at-law, to Mrs. Nares, widow of J. N. 
esq. 

At St. George’s church, Hanover square, 
Lieut. Hlowe, of the West Kent Militia, to 
the relict of G. Paye,esq. of Mitchell’s Town, 
Cork.—Lieut. Col. Sir Wm. Gomm, K.C.B. 
of the Coldstream Guards, to Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Granville Penn, esq. of Hert- 
turd street. 

At St. George’s, Queen square, Mr. G. 
Taylor, printer and bookseller, of Lamb’s 
Conduit passage, te Mary, fourth daughter 
of the late Mr. Ashton, of Old Weston, 
Hunts. 

Mr. S. Yale, of Barbican, to Jane, daugh- 
terof the late Rev. J. Knott, of Everdon, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Putney, A. B. Belcher, esq. eldest son 
of A. B. of Clarence Lodge, Roehampton, 
esq. to Maria, second daughter of J. Alcock, 
esq. of Roehampton. 

Andrew Chittenden, esq. of Charles street, 
Middlesex Hospital, to Ann, third daughter 
of the late '. Smith, esq. of York. 

A. Warren, jun. esq. of Charlotte street, 
Bloomsbury, to the eldest daughter of the 
late E. Bray, esq. of Shere, Surrey. 

Mr. W. H. Strange, af Bishopsgate street, 
‘0 Louisa, fourth daughter of Mr. C. L. 
Jeffry, Broadway, Westminster. 


Mr. Lethangie, of Pall Mall, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Ayres, of Stratford. 

R. G. Mackintosh, esq. of Crescent place, 
Tavistock square, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late S. Moody, esq. of Queen square. 

Mr. Thos. Graham, of Gray’s-inn square, 
to Margaret, daughter of Chas. Bell, esq. 
of Bedford square. 

At Christchurch, Mr. P. P. Grellier, of 
Mill-wall, Poplar, to the youngest daughter 
of Mr. James, of Church street, Spital- 
fields. 

At Chelsea, the Rev. E. James, to the 
youngest daughter of the late W. Paisley, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

Geo. Ranking, jun. esq. of Chalk Hill- 
house, Middlesex, to the youngest daughter 
of the Rev. W. Buckle, vicar of Pyrton and 
Shirburn, Berks. 

H. W. Pulley, esq. of St. Peter and Paul’s 
wharf, to Miss Martha Corben, of Ring- 
wood. 

Died.] The Right Won. Lady Euphemia 
Stuart, sister of the late Earl of Galloway,89. 

At his seat at Trecauly Abbey, Ireland, 
Sir Wm. Barker, bart. of Bath. 

At Cullen’s-wood, the Right Hon. Cathe- 
rine Lady Mount-Sandford, relict of Lord 
Mount-Sandford. 

At his father’s seat at Mount Edgcumbe, 
the Right Hon. Viscount Valletort, in his 
24th year. 

The Rev. R. Radcliff, eldest son of the 
Right Hon. J. R. 

The lady of W. M. Pitt, esq. M. P. for 
Dorsetshire. 

Thomas Johnson, esq. Inspector of Taxes 
in South Wales, 

At her house in Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, Mrs. S. Bryant, widow of the Rev. E. 
b. of Newport, 66. 

Mr. G. Simmons, 54, upwards of 20 years 
belonging to the Navy-office. a 

In Jermyn street, H. M. Bird, esq. of 
Barton House, Warwickshire, one of his 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for the coun- 
ties of Warwick and Gloucester, 63. 

Ellen, second daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas, of Ealing. 

Of an apoplectic fit, Admiral L. Ball, cele- 
brated for his discoveries in the South Seas. 

In Compton street, Brunswick square, 
Mrs. Hunter, relict of the late Rev. C. H. 
rector of Gayton 

In Camden street, Islington, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Harris, 

In Little Britain, Dr. Thomas Simpson 
Evans, Mathematical Master of Christ's 
Hospital. 

At Enfield, Mrs. Esther Haeker, relict of 
D HI. esq. 

A. Thompson, esq. of Warwick square. 

In Hart strect, Bloomsbury, T. Hogard, 
eCSq. 

Mr. Simon Bull, of Holles street, Caven- 
dish square. 

Georgiana Mary, second daughter of T 
B. Batard, eq. of Upper Gower street. 
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468 Account of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


On the 2d instant, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Duncan Grant, Royal Artillery, 

At his house, China Terrace, Lambeth, 
of apoplexy, Alderman Goodbehere. A ser- 
yant in an adjoining room, hearing her 
master fall, ran to his assistance, and found 
him on the floor gasping for breath. She 
then hastened for Mr. Hyde, asurgeon, liv- 
ing close by, who immediately cupped the 
deceased, and the worthy Alderman so far 
recovered that he wasable to walk up stairs 
to his bed-room. An express was sent to 
inform Mrs. Goodbehere and their son at 
Brighton, of the severe stroke, and also to 
bring up Dr. Bankhead, who had long at- 
tended the family. Inthe mean time Dr. 
Maton was called in, and every thing that 
skill or attention could do was tried, but a 
second attack of apoplexy was fatal, and he 
died about half-past three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. The Alderman was next in rota- 
tion to serve the oflice of Lord Mayor, and 
part of his wines were sent into the Mansion 
House. 

J. H. Burrowes, esq. one of the magis- 


{Dec. 1, 


trates of Marlborough-street Police-office, 
He attended the oflice apparently as well as 
usual. Uaving occasion to go into the city 
on business, he was there attacked with 5 
giddiness in the head; he was taken home 
in a chair, and expired within 24 hours. 

At his house in Bread-street-hill, aged 68, 
the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, Rector of St. 
Mildred’s and All Saints, Canterbury — 
He was the son of Serjeant Whitaker, and 
received his education at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Amongst the productions of his 
pen, which are numerous and valuable, may 
be reckoned the following, viz. Family Ser- 
mons, and Sermons on Education; Four 
Dialogues on the Doctrines of the Trinity ; 
a Commentary on the Revelations of St, 
John: a Dissertation on the Prophecies re- 
lating to the Restoration of the Jews ; an 
Abridgment of Universal History, &c. But 
the most lasting monument, as well of his 
talents as of his kind affections, is the Re- 
fuge for the Destitute, of which he was the 
planner, founder, and joint-treasurer. 





MEMOIR OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


While the navy and the army defend the 
nation from a foreign enemy on one side, 
the constitution and the laws are intended 
to protect us from civil tyranny and do- 
mestic oppression on the other, and thereby 
renders the practice of the latter equally re- 
spectable with the former; and our common 
country, ever grateful, reserves honours 
for them all, and rewards each in a manner 
at once distinct and appropriate. 

The bar is the slow, but certain road to 
honour in this country, when talents and 
industry are united ; and opportunity is hap- 
pily afforded for the display and exercise of 
both. Sir Samuel Romilly, in the same 
manner as his precursors, Hardwicke, Ken- 
yon, and Ashburton, has been the architect 
of his own fortune. And if he has not met 
with that meed of reward from his country 
which his friends have wished, the cause 
may be ascribed wholly to himself, in espous- 
ing a particular party in politics. But we 
abstain from entering upon the subject.— 
The family of Sir Samuel Romuly was 
closely and intimately connected, for more 
than a century, with whatsoever appertains 
to civil or religious liberty. By one side, 
his ancestors consisted of those persecuted 
men, who, preferring conscience to afflu- 
ence, in consequence of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, were driven from France 
by Louis XIV. By the other side, he was 
connected with the little republic of Geneva. 

His father, who was an ingenious man, 
of great eminence in his art, conferred on 
him a good education; all the rest was 
achieved by himself. Having been destined 
for the law, he was brought up expressly 
for that purpose. Happening to be placed 
under a respectable gentleman in the Six 
Clerks’ Office, the Jatter soon discovered 


that his pupil possessed more than ordinary 
talents; and he accordingly advised Mr. 
Romilly to enter his name as a member of 
one of the inns of court. 

It may here be sufficient to state, that 
Mr. Romilly directed his attention to the 
Chancery bar, and soon attained consider- 
able eminence in the slow, but pretty cer- 
tain road to opulence—that of a respectable 
equity draftsman. He also went the mid- 
land circuit, and his rising fortune begin- 
ning to be generally known, his practice 
augmented apace. 

It is a well-known fact, that the first Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne was not only himself a 
man of uncommon talents and penetration, 
but endowed with a certain peculiar faculty 
of discovering these qualifications in others. 
This rare gift, for such it certainly is, wae 
particularly displayed at an early period, in 
the choice of his associates—as the names 
and reputations of a Barre, a Baring, 4 
Dunning, &c. &c. fully attest. Nor did his 
sagacity fail on the present occasion: lor, 
many years since, Mr. Romilly was selected 
by his lordship from the crowd of young 
barristers, invited by him to his house, and 
admitted to his friendship. Accordingly, 
during the long vacation, he was a constant 
visitor at Bow Wood, the summer residence 
of that nobleman, and generally repaired 
thither in company with Mr. Jekyll. Hav- 
ing acquired th..e habits which usually 
promote both health and success in life, the 
subject of this memoir, in Wiltshire as well 
as in town, was accustomed to rise early, 
and he was accordingly seen frequently, by 
peep of day, strolling along the groves which 
adorn that beautiful and now neglected spe" 
just alluded to, sometimes contemplatin: 
the scene around him, but more frequent 
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with a book in his hand, in order to catch 
yiose moments for improvement, which 
others too often waste in indolence. 

It was there too, that he first saw his late 
wife; she was then Miss Garbett, the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman who had acted, many 
years ago, as secretary to the Marquis, 
when Earl Shelburne, and a minister of state. 

Meanwhile, the declining health of Mr. 
Romilly, in addition to a longing desire to 
yisit foreign countries, made him resolve to 
make a tour on the continent. He accord- 
ingly passed through France, which then 
only began to display revolutionary symp- 
toms, and spent a considerable time there. 
Thence he proceeded to Switzerland, which 
at that period enjoyed a state of uninter- 
rujted happiness and tranquillity, with an 
exception of some trifling disturbances in 
the Pays de Vaud, a country governed by 
the Bernese, with a degree of rigour that 
afterwards proved fatal, not only to their 
own liberties, but to those of all the Hel- 
yetic body. 

At length, after refreshing his mind by 
foreign travel, and acquiring a knowledge 
of the world, our young lawyer returned to 
England, married the woman of his choice, 
by whom he had a numerous family, set 
himself down steadily to his legal labours, 
and was soon looked up to as a shining or- 
nament of his profession. There is no 
instance, perhaps, of such a rapid career, 
or such a sudden acquisition of practice. 
But the times proved favourable to him, 
for Sir John Scott was promoted to the 
woolsack, aud the chancery bench, while 
Mr. Mitford became, first, Speaker of the 
House of Commons of England, and then 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

Having always exhibited a marked attach- 
ment to constitutional liberty, Mr. Romilly, 
who had by this time obtained a silk gown, 
with a patent of precedency, was at length 
ielected as a fit person to fill the office of 
slicitor-general. Accordingly, when Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grenville came into power 
together, he was nominated to that office in 
the beginning of 1806; and having accord- 
ingly succeeded Sir Vicary Gibbs, was im- 
mediately knighted. It has been asserted, 
that he was at one time intended, per sal- 
tum, to have been nominated chancellor. _ 

It now became necessary that he should 
have a seat in the Licuse of Commons, and 
he was accerdingly brought in for Queen- 
borough. Notwithstanding the laborious 
tnd almost incessant attention required by 
his profession, both at Westminster Hall, 
and the chambers of Lincoln’s Inn, Sir 
Sumuel determined to discharge his duties 
asa member of Parliament, with that dis- 
crimination and energy peculiar to himself. 
Perceiving, in the course of his practice, 
that a number of creditors were, in certain 
cases, deprived of their just demands, by 
the intervention of the law relative to landed 
property, he resolved to attempt a remedy. 
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Accordingly, on the 27th March, 1807, he 
obtained leave to bring in a bill “ for mak- 
ing the freehold estates of persons liable ta 
the bankrupt laws, who might die indebted, 
assets for the payment of their simple con- 
tract debts.” This proposition was seconded 
by Mr. Attorney-General (Sir Arthur Pig- 
gott), and supported by an eloquent and 
learned speech from Sir Samuel, which was 
heard with a marked attention. 

On this occasion, a lawyer (Mr. W. 
Wynne,) hoped the learned gentleman 
would not stop here, “ but apply his mind 
to a similar consideration in respect to the 
estate of the diving as well as of the dead; 
yet, on the third reading of the bill it met 
with a powerful opposition, especially on 
the part of the Master of the Rolls. On 
the question of the third reading, there ap- 
peared—Against it, 69—For it, 47—Ma- 
jority, 22. 

Notwithstanding the bill was thus lost, 
Sir Samuel again brought the subject before 
the legislature, and it received its sanction, 
under the form of an act “ for the more 
effectually securing the payment of the 
debts of traders.” On this occasion he 
made a few judicious alterations, and gave 
a preference to specialty creditors. 

On the impeachment of Viscount Mel- 
ville in 1806, Sir Samuel Romilly was ap- 
pointed one of the managers, and not only 
assisted in preparing and arranging the 
accusatory matter, but, during the fifteen 
days the trial lasted, paid the most sedulous 
attention to all the proceedings. After the 
evidence was produced, Sir Samuel summed 
up in a speech which occupied the whole of 
one day, and was listened to with the great- 
est respect. 

On another occasion, the humane and 
laudable efforts of the subject of this me- 
moir, in conjunction with those of his asso- 
ciates, were eminently conspicuous. We 
allude to the “ Slave rade Abolition Bill,” 
at which period his speech was received 
with such distinguished applause, that the 
delivery of one animated passage was fol- 
lowed by three distinct plaudits—an event 
which, perhaps, never occurred before in 
the House of Commons. ‘Towards the 
conclusion, he introduced a most brilliant 
apostrophe, in which he drew a comparative 
estimate of the labours and the enjoyments 
of the original propounder of that bill, and 
the late despot of France. 

But in the midst of the career which he 
had now entered upon, an event occurred 
which tended not a little to cramp his efforts 
for the public weal, by diminishing the 
extent of his legal and political influence. 
That administration, of which he had 
formed a part, was soon after dissolved, and 
he himself was of course prepared to retire 
from the office which he had exercised with 
so much moderation ; for we have some 
reason to believe, that during the year in 
which he acted as King’s solicitor-general, 
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not one prosecution for libel, not a single 
solitary attempt to narrow or infringe upon 
the liberty of the press, took place. 

Sir Samuel, however, did not appear to 
submit to the exercise of the royal prero- 
sative. On the contrary, he rose in his 
place in the House of Commons, and made 
a most able defence of the conduct of the 
eX-ministers. 

In 1807, Sir Samuel, who had long me- 
ditated a grand reform in the criminal code, 
first disclosed his purpose.— In order to 
bottom his proposed alterations on facts, he 
moved for certain returns, with a view of 
ascertaining the effects of the old system. 
Krom these it appeared, that, in the course 
of three years only, 19,178 prisoners had 
been tried for their lives in the United King- 
dom, of whom no less than 9,510 were con- 
victed, and 327 executed; while, wonderful 
to relate, a greater number by five sufiered 
death in Dublin than in London. 

On this occasion, with a humanity worthy 
of himself, he proposed to alter one of our 
statutes respecting petty thefts. He also 
wished to introduce a new practice in favour 
of the innocent. It is well known, that at 
this moment any one may be imprisoned, 
tried, and perhaps ruined, both in respect 
to character and property, on the oath of 
another, grounded solely on plausible, but 
il}]-founded suspicion. 

After some compliments and observations 
from Mr. Wilberforce in favour of the 
principle, and a few remarks from Sir F. 
Durdett respecting the power of certifying, 
proposed to be ceded to the judges, the new 
solicitor-general opposed the bill. Not- 
withstanding this,on the 15th of June, it 
was moved, “ that the House do resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
on the Privately Stealing Bill.’ This hav- 
ing been granted, Sir Samuel made a very 
able reply. A clause was then added by 
the solicitor-general, and the whole was af- 
terwards agreed to stand over to the next 
session of Parliament. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in person, was tall, 
thin, and about sixty years of age. His 
complexion was dark, and his aspect some- 
what saturnine, until it brightened up with 
a smile. He stooped a little, like all stu- 
dious persons. 

The following anecdote of this most re- 
vered and lamented man, has come to us 
from a very respectable quarter. We give 
it publicity with the more pleasure, that it 
not only tends to illustrate the mournful cir- 
cumstances of his death, but casts an affect- 
ing and ennobling light on the moral excel- 
lencies of his character. It will perhaps be 
asked, what anecdote of his lite would not 
tend to make his memory more esteemed, 
and his loss more regretted ? He commenced 
his career at the bay a young man, liberally 
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educated, with those high principles of ho- 
nour, and that susceptibility of amiable and 
generous sentiment which distinguished his 
life, but without paternal fortune, and, stil} 
more, with both his parents dependent upon 
his professional success. In this situation 
he became acquainted with a young lady, the 
charms of whose mind and person won his 
affections. His conduct was worthy of his 
head and his heart. He declared his sentj- 
ments tothe object of his affections ; but ad- 
ded, that he must “ acquire two fortunes” 
before they could be married ; the first for 
those to whom he owed his first duty—his 
parents; the second for her. The lady 
knew how to appreciate his merit and his 
motives, and their vows were mutually 
pledged to each other. He entered upon his 
career of profit and honour with that assidu- 
ous energy which forms a chief feature of 
genuine talent. In a comparatively short 
, eriod he realized a considerable sum, and 
with it purchased an annuity for his parents, 
Ilaving put them in possession of this 
provision for their lives, he formally declar- 
ed to them, that his obligations to them 
were now fulfilled, and he was about to enter 
into other relations, which must exclusively 
govern him in their turn. He began a se- 
cond time with fresh spirit—acquired “a 
second fortune,’’—all within a few years— 
settled it upon her on whom he had bestow- 
ed his heart, and married her. Anxiously 
attentive to every measure which might tend 
to prolong a life so essentially blended with 
his own, Sir Samuel accompanied his lady 
about the middle of the month of August to 
the Isle of Wight, where a lingering disease 
continued to raise his hopes and fears, until 
they were finally terminated by her death 
on the 29th of October. To lose Lady Ro- 
milly, after an attachment so formed, and 
after years flown away in the tranquillity of 
domestic joy, disturbed onty by the splen- 
did pursuits of an ambition, synonymous 
with virtue, was one of those shocks which 
must be left, undefined, to the imagination 
of such as know what it is to feel. The 
day following Sir Samuel quitted the Island 
in a state of the most distressing agitation, 
and returned to his house in London, where 
he arrived on Sunday, Nov. 1. A fever, 
which appeared likely to affect the brain, 
gave considerable alarm to his friends and 
medical attendants ; but their anxiety was 
found wholly unavailing, for on Monday 
afternoon his most distressing death was 
ascertained, occasioned by a wound which 
his disordered hand had given the throat by 
a razor, and thus prematurely closing his 
career. Ilis remains were the following 
week consigned to the silent tomb, together 
with those of his lamented lady, in the family 
vault at Knill, in Herefordshire. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
<j 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The subscriptions, Xc. to the Bedford In- 
frmary having become unequal to the ex- 
ynditure, a request was made to the clergy 
‘(the 121 parishes in this county to preach 

»mons, and make collections in aid of the 
ume. This request was (witha few excep- 
<ons) readily complied with, as also by some 
)issenting ministers; and nearly 6001. ex- 
jusive of 1201. collected at the Anniversary 
sernton in St. Paul’s, Bedford, was thus 
ised for the benetit of the Institution. 

The sum allowed for the maintenance of 
uper lunatics within the county of Bed- 
id at the Asylum, is 10s. per week; and 

»r those from other counties, 12s. 

Died.] Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of the 
ite C. Barnett, esq. of Stratton park. 

At Wrestlingworth, the Rev Wm. Curtis. 

At Risely, Mrs. Sarah Lawman, 80, mo- 
her to Mr. W. L. of Bromiham school. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The clergy of Reading have publicly cen- 
ured the attempt to form a Church Mission- 
wy Society in that town, and recommend 
apport to be given in preference to the 

der Society for propagating the Gospel. 

A neat marble tablet h: been placed in 
ihe Rutland Chapel in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, by the officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards (blue) to the memory of Major 
Packe of that ragiment, who fell at the battle 
of Waterloo. 

Births.) At Trunkwell, the lady of H. 
Rich, esq. of ason. 

At Whitley Cottage, the lady of Captain 
Purvis, of a daughter. 

At the Rectory, Letcomb Bassett, the lady 

ifthe Rev. H. Randolph, of adaughter. 

Married} At Tilehurst, Mr. Smith, of 
Niaidenhead, to Sophia, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Draper, of Theale. 

J.G, Sparke, esq. of Stoke Damarel, De- 
ion, to Sophia, fifth daughter of Jonathan 
Tanner, esq. of Reading. 

At Reading, the Rev. J. T. Moore, M. A. 


B dest son of A. M. esq. one of the Judges of 


he Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, to 
Charlotte, fourth daughter of J. Bockett, 
*&q. of Southcote Lodge. 
Died.] At Aldermaston House, sincerely 
amented, Thomas Hanmer,.esq. eldest son 
a Sir i? LL. bart. of Hanmer and Bettisfield, 
1 Flintshire. He had received a severe 
mound in the arm by the accidental dis- 
harge of a fowling-piece, on the 12th of 


@ ctober from the effects ‘of which he was 


‘apidly recovering when he was attacked by 
‘nervous fever, which terminated his valu- 
le life. He has left a widow and 7 children. 

At Sonning, in her 28th year, Mrs. Mick- 
im, the wite of R. M. esq. of Stratford, near 
wish ary, and daughter of Mrs. Cruttwell, 
f Bath. 


\tChalfont St Giles’s, Mr. Jackson, pro- 


prietor of the estate formerly occupied by 
the Poet Milton. 


Mrs. Willson, wife of T. W. esq. of Maid-. 
enhead. 

At Great Marlow, Capt. T. Love, R. N. 

At Reading, in her 24th year, Arabeiia, 
wife of the Rev. J. Hornbuckle. 

In Windsor Castle, 82, Gen. Bude. He 
was a native of the Pays de Vaud, in Swit- 
zerland, and very early in life entered the ser- 
vice of the Prince of Orange, uncle to Geo. III. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] At Heyenden, T. Hall esq. 
eldest son of T. Hall, esq. of Harpsden Court, 
Oxon, to the third daughter of b. Blackden, 
esq. of Heyenden Green. 

At Great Marlow, F. T. Young, esq. of 
Montague-street, Russell-square, to Fiiza- 
beth Ellen, third daughter of T. Wether- 
head, esq. of Great Marlow. 

Died.| C. Clowes, esq. of Delaford, 71. 

At Stowe, the seat of the Marquis of 
Buckingham the Rev. W. Barnard, Rector 
of March Gibbon and Walton Stratford. 

CAMBRIDG ESHIRE. 

The Hon. and Rev. Geo. Neville, M A. 
Master of Magdalen College, was elected 
Vice-chancellor of this university, for the 
year ensuing. 

On the 20th of last March 21 Heligoland, 
and the same number of the common tick 
beans, were planted in the garden of Mr. J. 
Youngman, of Waterbeach; their crops 


were gathered on the 1st of August, and pro- 
duced as follows: 


Number. Weight. Measure. 
Heligoland Beans . 1311 Ilb.340z. 14 pint 
TOE a 6 0s we 712 l5oz. 4 pint 

Married.) Mr. Uenry Lawrance, - mer- 
chant, to Miss Flanders, both of Ely. 

Mr. Fitzhew to Miss Redhead ; and Mr. 
Iiitch to Miss Head, all of March. 

Mr. Coote, merchant, of St. Ives. to Miss 
S. Eden, third daughter of Mr. W. E. of 
Cambridge. 

The Rev. Geo. Mingay, M. A. Rector of 
Kennet, to the second daughter of R. H. 
Giraud, esq. of Sunbury. 

Died.) Mr. J. Maylin, 70, a most re- 


_ spectable farmer at Sutton, Isle of Ely. 


Mr. W.R. Ventris, master of an academy 
in Hobson street, Cambridge. 

Wm. Frost, esq. of Brinkley Hall. 

CORNWALL, 

The Cornwall Gazette states, that the in- 
habitants of Penzance are raising an addi- 
tional subscription for the relief of the Scilly 
Islanders. A considerable sum is also ex- 
pected from London. 

A meeting has been held at Launceston, 
Earl Stanhope in the chair, to raise su! - 
scriptions for completing that important un- 
dertaking, the Bude Canal. 

The Scilly Isles.—A report of the dan- 
gers resulting to the shipping, and consc- 
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quently t» human lives on the Cornwall 
coast, has been drawn up by the Surveyor- 
General of the Duchy of Cornwall, to which 
is appended a list of 34 vessels that have 
been lost, with most of their crews: and, as 
a remedy in future, it is proposed to build a 
lichthouse upon the westernmost rock (cal- 
led the Bishop) similar to that on the Ed- 
dystone. The subject is under the conside- 
ration of government, and the plan recom- 
mended is expected to be put in hand very 
speedily, as an offer to build it has been 
made by Mr. Rennie, the engineer. 

In the town of Stratton, Cornwall, the 
clergyman, the churchwarden, the clerk, and 
the sexton, have now each nine living chil- 
dren, and no more. 

Births.] At St. Breocke Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. W. Molesworth, of a son. 

At Callington, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Tucker, of a son. 

Married.| At Madron, Capt. F. Cornish, 
to Miss Roberts, both of Penzance.—Mr. J. 
Luke, jun. to Miss Morris.—Mr. Ham to 
Miss Tonkin, of Penzance. 

At Morval, Mr. John Morshead, jun. to 
Miss Ann Richards, of Liskeard. 

Died.| At Falmouth, Mrs. Trounce, 68. 

At Marazion, Mr. Leedham, im conse- 
quence of the dreadful injury which he sus- 
tained by falling over a cliff near the road 
from Mousehole to Penzance. 

At Penzance, Mr. Philip Noal, 82.—Ga- 
brie] Casley, 84. 

CHESHIRE. 

J. Tunnicliffe, Esq. has been elected 
mayor of Macclesfield for the ensuing year. 

Davies Davenport, esq. M. P. for this 
county, has given 100]. towards defraying 
the expense of repairing Chester Cathedral. 

Earl Grovesnor, had this season, in his 
pinery, at Eaton Hall, a second crop of one 
hundred and forty pines, most of them lar- 
ger than those of the first produce. 

A new sessions house and prison is just 
finished at Knutsford. This beautiful 
structure, which has been erected from a 
design by, and under the superintending eye 
of G. Moneypenny, esq. of London, is 
built of Runcorn stone, which was brought 
from the quarry by water to Wincham, and 
from thence on wheel carriages to Knuts- 
ford. The front, which is nearly opposite 
the west end of Knutsford church, is a clas- 
sical imitation of the Temple of Concord, 
at Rome, combining the Ionic and the Doric 
orders. The truly chaste base, the pillars, 
the portico, and the pilasters, being one of 
the former; and a tablet which crowns the 
aitic, with its appendant parts, of the latter. 
The doors of entrance (lor the magistrates 
on one side, and the counsel, juries, &c. on 
the other,) in the flanks of the building, are 
adorned with Roman cinctures, and are ex- 
tremely impressive, and of uncommon gran- 
deur. They are an improved imitation of 
a design of the Earl of Burlington, which 
was executed in the corticle of Burlington 
House upon a larger scale. 
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At the Knuteford Michaelmas quarter ses. 
sions on the 20th ult., when the names of 
the grand jury were called over, one of 
them putin an antiquated plea of exemption 
founded upon the circumstance of the land 
which he occupied having formerly be- 
longed to the Knights of the Order of &¢. 
John of Jerusalem, and from the occupiers 
having always claimed an exemption from 
serving upon juries. The claim on this oc. 
casion was deemed valid,’and the gentleman 
who had been called was allowed his exemp- 
tion. There are lands of the same descrip- 
tion in Lincolnshire, particularly at Aslacby, 
near Falkingham, where a beautiful and 
well preserved temple of the knights stil} 
remains. 

Births.| At Betley Court, the lady of F, 
Twemlow, esq. of a son. 

At Eyarth House, the lady of R. M. 
Wynne, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Runcorn, Mr. J. H. Wag- 
staff, of London, to Miss Wagstaff, of War- 
rington.—R. Y. Clarke, esq. late of Mont- 
gomery castle, Jamaica, to Miss Turner, of 
the former place. 

At Shotwick, W. Colley, esq. of Churton- 
heath, to Mary, second daughter of J. N. 
Bennett, esq. of Great Saughall. 

At Prestbury, Mr. J. Leech, of Old Wor- 
thington, to Miss M. Jepson, youngest 
daughter of Mr. J., of Withington Hall. 

Died.|] 28th ult., at Nantwich, Miss 
Mainwaring, youngest sister of Sir H. M. 
M. bart. 

At Chester, suddenly, Mrs. Berks.—Geo., 
Bushell, esq.—Mrs. Bell.—Mr, Edwards.— 
Mr. W. B. Stevenson, master in the navy.— 
John Edwards, esq. of Chorlton-house. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A turnip weighing three stone, and mea- 
suring four feet in circumference, grown by 
John Machel, esq. of Low Plain, Cumber- 
land, is now in the possession of Mr. S. 
Rusby, of Ferrybridge. , 

The editor of that well conducted paper 
the Carlisle Patriot, mentions, with concern, 
in one of his late numbers, the following re- 
markable fact; that a great many persons 
in that city and neighbourhood, have, within 
ten days, ruptured blood-vessels, and several 
of the cases have proved fatal: what is most 
singular is, that it did not appear that any 
of the accidents were caused by violent ex- 
ertions. 

A turnip was lately shewn in Penrith, 
which weighed 43Zlbs., and measured 44 
inches in circumference. 

Mathew Bowerbank, slater, of Penrith, 
his wife and four children, have returned 
to that town, having visited America—that 
land of “ milk and honey.”—He gives 4 
melancholy description of the country, &c., 
and is thankful that he has got safe home to 
his native town, where, he says, he will rest, 
and think no more of emigration. 

Married.|] At Carlisle, Mr, J. Ruther- 
ford, to Miss G. Faulder.—Mr. Hethering- 
ton, to Miss H. Diskinson—Mr. J. Thomp- 
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son, to Miss Jane Stalker.—Mr. Hardcastle, 
73, to Mrs S. Maxwell, aged about 66. 

At Workington, J. Peat, esq. of Salmon 
Hall, to Miss M. Fletcher, of Workington. 

At Penrith, Mr. J. Teasdale, to Miss M. 
Sowerby.—Mr. J. Routledge, 66, to Mrs. 
M. Cooper, 64. 

At Kirklinton, Mr. J. Davidson, Sen. of 
Newtown of Rocklifi, to the dauhter of R. 
Lidderdale, esq. late of Gretna-hall. 

Died.| At Bolton-hall, Mr. J. Hewson, 
father of the Rev. W. H., vicar of Swansea, 

At Sandwith, near Whitehaven, at the 
advanced age of 105, J. Scott, a person well 
known as a ship broker. He has left a 
widow, in her 94th year. 

At Carlisle, Mr. J. Hobson, banker, 75. 
—Mary Robinson, 72.—Mrs J. Charles, 96. 

-At Hutton-long-Villiers, E. Smith, 100. 

At Newton Lodge, Mary, daughter of W. 
Taylor, esq. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Sim, advanced 
in years.—Mr. I. Nicholson, 78. 

At Stanwix, Mary, the wife of Mr. J. Car- 
ruthers, 83. This woman bore ten chil- 
dren at four births, namely, 4, 3, 2, and 1. 

At Penrith, Mrs. Ann Robinson, 80. 

At Wigton, on the 3rd instant, Miss E. 
Knubley, daughter of the late E. K, esq. of 
Fingland Rigg. 

At Egremont, Mr. W. Postlethwaite, 87. 

DERBYSHIRE. ; 

Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledye—A district committee of this ancient 
and truly venerable s«ciety was established 
at Bakewell, on the 24th, under the sanction 
of the Lord Bishop of the diocese. The 
meeting was most respectably attended ; and 
a liberal subscription was epened, for the 
formation and support of a local depositary 
of bibles, prayer obs, and tracts published 
by the society. 

Married.] At Aston, W. L. Clowes, esq. 
late lieut. col. of the King’s own dragoons, 
tothe second daughter of the Rev. C. 8. 
Holden, of Aston-hall. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The high sheriff of Devon, (Sir W. T. 
Pole, bart.) who is indefatigable in his hu- 
mane endeavours to improve the morals and 
condition of the prisoners, has sent a number 
of religious books and tracts for general 
distribution both in the gaol and bridewell. 

Births.] At Dawlish, the Hon. Mrs. Ly- 
saght, of a son. 

At Dock, the lady of Major R. F. Browne, 
of a.son. 

At Honiton rectory, the lady of the Rev. 
H. A. Hughes, of a daughter. 

Married. At Barnstaple, the Rev. C. 
Burn, rector of Tedburn St. Mary, to Miss 
Tothill, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. T., 
of Cheriton Bishop. 

At Hartland, Mr. J. Way, to Ann, second 
danghter of E. Hockin, esq. of Hartland 

uay. 

Died.) At Modbury, deservedly lamented, 
y, Langworthy, esq. eldest brother of Dr. 
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L., of Bath. He had been partridge-shoot- 

ing, and was arrived within a few yards of 

his house, when he dropped down and ex- 
ired. 

. At Exeter, Mrs. Nation, relict of K. N., 

esq. 88. 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Loscomhe, 64. 

At Cullumpton, R. W. Fox, an eminent 
merchant of Falmouth. 

At Perridge, aged 61, J. Williams, esq. 
of the firm of “ Williams, Sparkes, aud 
Sparkes,’ of the general bank at Exeter, a 
member of council of that city, and, but for 
ill health, would, agreeable to rotation, 
have filled the office of chief magistrate in 
the present year. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

There was lately dug in a field belonging 
to Mr. R. Swatridge, of Rampisham, a po- 
tatoe-root bearing 162 potatoes. 

There has been deposited in the Dor- 
chester savings bank, from the 6th of 
March to the 17th of October last, the sum 
of 5260]. 18s. 

Married.) Mr. R. Allen, of Poole, to 
Miss S. Feltham, daughter of Mr. J. F., of 
that town. 

At Halberton, Mr. Pearse, of Conduit- 
street, London, to Mary, only daughter of 
Mr. J. Webber, of Halberton-court, near 
Totnes. 

At Wimborne, Mr. Woolcott, of Salis- 
bury, to Maria, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Rowden, of that city, and niece of Mr. R., 
solicitor, of Wimborne. 

Died.] At Dorchester, the Rev. T. 
Bryer, rector of All Saints, in that town, 
and of the parish of St. James, in Shaftes- 
bury. 

At Piddletrenthide, Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. C. Phelips, of that place. 

At Weymouth, J. Yethary, of Doncaster, 
a member of the society of friends. © 

DURHAM. 

The Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Durham, has just entered on the 
50th year from his consecration to the epis- 
copal office. As a mark of respect on so 
rare an occurrence, and in grateful com- 
memoration of the eminent virtues of their 
venerable diocesan, the clergy of the dio- 
cese propose to erect at Newcastle, the most 
populous and important place in the bish- 
oprick, solely by their own subscriptions, 
a school on the Madras system, capable of 
receiving 400 scholars, to be named the 
Clergy Jubilee School. The names of the 
subscribers to be entered on a tablet and 
suspended in the school-room, but without 
specifying the sum subscribed by each,— 
that all may thus contribute to an object in- 
teresting to all, and every thing like invidi- 
ous comparison be excluded. 

At the last quarter sessions for the county 
of Durham, the Rev. Wm. Nesfield gave 
notice of his intention to move at the next 
quarter sessions, “ that the practice of coun-- 
sel in addressing the jury on behalf of a 
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prisoner on trial for felony, bediscontinued.” 

Married.] At St. Helen’s Auckland, 
Mr. J. Jopling, of West Auckland, to the 
youngest daughter of Mr. J. Robinson, of 
the same place. On her return from the 
church, the bride was met by a number of 
widows and children, to whom she distri- 
buted money. 

Mr. Morgan, of Sunderland, to Miss Ann 
Bell, of Chapel-street.—Mr. J. Fox, of the 
54th regiment, to Miss Charlotte Brown, of 
Sunderland. 

At Durham, Mr. W. Ainsley, to Miss E. 
Metcalf—Mr. R. Smith, to Miss Margaret 
Liddell. 

Died.| At South Shields, in consequence 
of her cloathes taking fire, aged 76, Mrs. 
Walker, wife of Mr. W. W., formerly of 
Whitby. 

At Brandon, near Durham, 43, Mary, 
wife of Mr. W. Forster—Mr T. Binning- 
ton, of Htumbleton, 83, his death was occa- 
sioned by a corn in his foot, which occa- 
sioned mortification. 

At Bishop Auckland, 77, J. Wood, esq. 
much respected. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Kirby, the lady of 
Captain K., 54th regiment. 

ESSEX. 

From a statement at a late meeting of 
landholders, &c. relative to the intended 
Rumford Canal, it appeared that the whole 
of the expence for the purchase of land, and 
the works for the completion of the canal, 
is estimated at the sum of 46,053]. ; which 
it is recommended to raise by instalments, 
in shares of fifty pounds each. 

‘‘ Upon the most moderate computation 
of tolls and traffic, viz. five barges per day, 
of forty tons each, at an average rate of one 
shilling and fourpence per ton, a revenue 
will be produced of 4,000]. per annum ; 
which, after providing for all incidental ex- 
pences, will yield an ample dividend on the 
capital employed.” 

Birth.] At Ingatestone Hall, the lady 
of H. Penton, esq. of a son. 

Married.| S. W. Clarance, esq. of 
Thaxted, late surgeon to the forces, to Miss 
Ann Clarance, only daughter of the late J. 
C., esq. of the same place. 

At Walthamstow, the Rev. J. Arkwright, 
M. A. son of R. A., esq. of Willersby, to 
Anne, danghter of Sir R. Wigram, bart. of 
Walthamstow House.—Mr. J. Lorimer, of 
the Strand, to Miss Harriet Jury. 

At Harefield, John, son of A. Kirkman, 
esq. of Cloak-lane, to Maria, daughter of R. 
G. Spedding, esq. of Harefield. 

At Bocking, J. E. Tabor, esq. to Miss 
Heyward, of Braintree. 

At Riekling, Mr. Wing, of Newport, to 
Miss M. Robinette, of Duxford. 

At Saffron Walden, Mr. G. Pettit, to 
Miss Pettit. 

Died.) At Great Dunmovw, in the &7th 
eur of her age, Mrs. Martha Smith, relict 
of Mr. John Smith, late of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, the seventh and only surviving 
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daughter of James Boys, esq. barrister 
formerly of Dukes, Layer Marney, Essex. 
Her remains were interred in Earles Colne 
church, 

At Steeple Bumstead, J. Gent, esq. 94, 

At Romford, Mr. James Andrews, 72, 

At Rochford, Mrs. Bragg, 90. 

At East Thorndon, Mr. C. Freeman, of 
Herron Gate, 49. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Amongst other improvements attendant 
on the renewed activity towards the com- 
pletion of the Gloucester and Berkeley canal, 
a dry-dock is forming to communicate with 
the bason adjoining Gloucester, for the gra- 
ving and repair of barges and other vessels 
of easy draught of water. To the owners of 
river craft, this will prove an accommoda- 
tion of great importance. 

Births.] At Clifton, the lady of T. H. 
Raymond, esq. of a son. 

At Hawkesbury, the lady of the Rev. H. 
J. Randolph, of a son. 

At Cheltenham, the lady of Dr. Christie, 
of a daughter. 

Married.| At Tewkesbury, P. Brough- 
ton, esq. to Anna, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Smithwick, esq. of Lilliput, Limerick. 

At Berkeley, J. Clutterbuck, esq. of Si- 
sons, to Hester, youngest daughter of W. 
Rodway, esq. of the same place. 

At Dymock, Lieut. Gen. Vansittart, to 
Miss C. Harris. 

At Leachlade, Lieut. J. Cole, R. N. to 
Miss E. Wace. 

Died.| At Gloucester, Mary, the wife of 
the Very Reverend the Dean of Hereford. 

At Quedgeley, W. Winstone, esq. 

At Karton-End, Miss Young. 

At Clifton, J. James, esq. 70. 

At Westerleigh Hill, Mr. F. Hathway. 

At Minchinghampton, Jane Remmington. 

At Cerney-Wick, Miss J. Stone, 19. 

At Tewkesbury, H. Fowke, esq. 

At Park Hill, Elizabeth, wite of the Rev. 
Dr. Moore. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A depraved female, named Sarah Hun- 
tingford, has been committed for trial, for 
the murder of her husband at Portsea, by 
beating out his brains. They had been 
married 40 years. The old man was near 
70, and bore a very good character; the 
woman a very bad one. 

Births.) At Winchester, the lady of G. 
Atherly, esq. of a son. 

At Southampton, the lady of J. Eade, esq. 
of a daughter. 

At Warrens, the lady of G. Eyre, esq. of 
adaughter. 

Married. At Britford, Mr. R. Wills, 
to Miss Harriet Antrim. 

At Ringwood, Mr. H. Polley, to Miss 
Corben, of Kinson. 

Died.] At the Isle of Wight, R. H. A. 
Bennett, esq. captain R. N. 

At Redbridge, J. Mamford, esq. 

At Winchester, Lieut. Riches, 42. 

At Swallowclift, Mrs, Eliz. Maffey, 91. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

At a late meeting of the Hereford Agri- 
cultural Society, an apple was shown which 
weighed one pound and a quarter, and mea- 
sured from the eye round the stalk 15 inches, 
and round the middle 13 inches.—At the 
same meeting it was communicated, that re- 
fuse salt, for the purpose of manure, is for- 
warded from Liverpool, duty free, to any part 
of the kindgdom. 

Married.| Mr.. John Brewer, of Cod- 
dington; to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Wm. Bond, of Ledbury. 

At Stoke Bliss, Mr. S. B. Creswell, of 
Tenbury, to Miss White, of Colington. 

At Stoke Prior, Mr. Charles Walker, of 
Sutton,. to Mary, third daughter of Mr. J. 
Harris, of Wickton. 

Died.| Mr. Elliott, of Dry Bridge, near 
Hereford, 75. 

At Bromyard, J. Wormington, esq. an 
eminent solicitor of that place, 60. 

At Ryelands, near Leominster, W. Wall, 
esq. son of the Rev. J. W. of Kington, and a 
deputy lieutenant, and active and most up- 
right magistrate for the county of Hereford. 

Thos. Symons, esq. of the Meend, 73. 

At Wellington, Mr. Graves, a respectable 
farmer. He had called upon business at the 
house of a friend, and on entering a room, 
sat down, and expired. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

A society is forming at St. Alban’s, to be 
called the St. Alban’s [ermanent Library 
and Literary Institution, the object of which 
isto expand and benefit the heart, and im- 
prove and enlarge the mind, by diffusing re- 
ligious and useful knowledge. Many valu- 
able donations of books have already been 
made by the subscribers, and select and 
valuable ones are purchased from the funds. 

Birth.) At the Vicarage House, Hitchin, 
the lady of the Rev. J. W. Niblock, of a 
son. 

Married] At Baldock, A. Meetkerke, 
esq. of Julians, to the fourth daughter of 
the late J. Wilkinson, esq. of Portman 
square. 

Died.| W. Smith, esq. Nascett, near 
Watford, 75. 

At Hoddesdon, Ann Maria, youngest 
laughter of Ga W. Le Grand, esq. 

At Ware, Mrs. E. Lady, 76. 

At Frogmore Lodge, Margaret, wife of 
W. Hudson, esq. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The Attorney-General has declared Hans 
francis Hastings to be now Earl of Hun- 
ingdon. His lordship claims the earldom 
'y virtue of the patent, being the lineal de- 
“endant of Sir Edw. Hastings, fourth son 
0 Francis, second Earl of Huntingdon ; all 
he intermediate male branches of the fa- 
uly being extinct. The present earl is the 
“eventh Earl of Huntingdon, and the third 
“nglish earl. Created Baron Hastings, of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, July 26, 1461; Earl of 
Huntingdon, Dee. 8, 1520, 
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Married.] At Elton, Mr. Beecheno, of 
Stamford, to the second daughter of Mr. 
Crofts, of the former place. 

Died.} At Folksworth, Mrs. Watkin, 
wife of the Rev. J. W. of that place. 

KENT. 

As a proof. of the remarkable mildness of 
the season, a glow: worm was observed a few 
niglits since, shedding its lucid beam beneath 
a hedge in the neighbourhood of Maid- 
stone. 

A beautiful monument has been erected 
in the church at Deptford, to the memory 
of the late Rev. Dr. Burney, at the expense 
of his parishioners. 

The prison lately erected at Maidstone, 
cost the enormous sum of 250,0001., 7,5001. 
of which has been expended on a portal. 

Births.] AtCanterbury, the lady of the 
Rev. John Birt, of a son.—The lady of 
Count Munster, the Hanoverian minister, 
of twins. 

Married.] At Canterbury, Mr. J. Taylor, 
to Miss H. Howard.—Major A. Munro, 
R. A. to Mrs. Taylor, widow of the late 
Lieut.-Col. T. 20th Light Dragoons, and 
eldest daughter of John Baker, esq. of St. 
Stephen’s. 

At Rochester, the Rev. S. Browne, minor 
canon, to Miss Jones, daughter of the Rev. 
J.J. 

Died.| At Petham, Mr. T. G. Taylor, a 
yeoman, of great respectability, 71. 

At Folkstone, Mr. M. Boxer, 67.—Mrs. 
S. Harvey, relict of Mr. R. H. 

At Down Hall, Benjamin Spitta, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

At his father’s house, Chatham Dock-yard, 
Mr. J. Palliser, R.N. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Cotton spinniig is very brisk at Manches- 
ter, in consequence of immense orders from 
Russia; but the market is flat for wove 
goods, which, by some, is attributed to the 
late advance. This is much to be regretted 
for the sake of the poor weaver, on whom a 
re-action will fall, and hence discontent and 
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Birth.} In Manchester, the lady of Gus- 
tavus Gumpel, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Manchester, B. H. Bright, 
esq. second son of R. B. esq. of Hampne 
Green, Somersetshire, to the only daughter 
of the late N. Heywood, esq. banker, of that 
town.—Mr. T. Litton, of Warrington, to 
Miss Clare, daughter of W. C. esq. of 
Sankey.—J. Boardman, jun. esq. of Smed- 
ley, to Miss S. Hopwood, of Oak Bank, 
daughter of the late J. H. esq. of Stayley 
Wood. 

J. U. West, esq. of Eccleston, to the 
youngest daughter of the late W. Hill, esq. of 
Denton’s Green. 

Died.| At North Meols, R Grimshaw, 
esq. Town Clerk of the Borough of Wigan. 

H. Barton, esq. of Springwood, and of 
Manchester. 

Mr. T. Sill, of Preston. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. - 

The Grantam Saving Bank.—The bank 
has only been open six months, and in that 
short period the deposits have amounted to 
4,96 11_—of which sum only 129]. has been 
withdrawn. A stronger preof of the utility 
of banks for savings, and of the great com- 
fort they afford to the indusirious poor, 
cannot, we think, be found. 

The spirited town of Boston has just com- 
pleted, at a cost of 3,0001., the erection of a 
new borough gaol. Itis supposed to be one 
of the most admirably constructed prisons 
in the kingdom, and furnishes a striking ob- 
ject on entering the town from the south. 

Births.) ‘The lady of the Rev. T. 1. 
Rawnsley, of Spilsby, of a daughter. 

At Saltfleetby, the lady of T. Oldham, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Clea, the Rev. T. Dixon, 
of Laceby, to Miss Rouston, only daughter 
of the late Captain S. R. 

At Grainthorpe, R. Saunderson, esq. for- 
merly principal coast officer and collector 
of the port of Louth, to Miss R. Mears, of 
the former place. 

At Keddington, W. Alcock, esq. of Louth, 
to Miss Storr, of the former place. 

At Wragby, Mr. T. Bowman, son of Mr. 
B. of Goltho, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. T. Pennington, vicar of bilsby. 

At North Carlton, Mr. H. Swan, sur- 
geon, of Lincoln, to Sarah, third daughter 
of S. Slater, esq. of the former place. 

Died.] At Southwell, the Rev. W. Bris- 
toe, one of the vicars coral at that place, 
vicar of Upton, and rector of Beelsby, near 
Caistor. Ilis unaffected piety in the dis- 
charge of his religious functions, joined to 
an inflexible integrity and suavity of man- 
ners in his intercourse with mankind, will 
long preserve his memory in the veneration 
of those who knew him. 

Mr. David Harris, farmer, of Walkering- 
ham. 

At Stow, near Gainsborough, Mrs. H. 
Henchman, widow of the Rev. H. H. late 
rector of Linwood, 76. 

At Morton, Mrs. Ann Foottitt, 81. 

Miss Borman, of Tetney. While on a 
visit with her sister at Beelsby, she was taken 
with the typhus fever, and was found dead 
in bed the next morning. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Births.| The lady of Dr. Hill, of Leices- 
ter, of a son. 

Married.| Capt. Dixie, R. N. of Ather- 
stone, to Miss R. Churchill, filth daughter of 
the Rev. J. D. Churchill, of Blickling. 

Mr. J. Wood, jun. to Miss Ann Perkins 
both) of Market Flarborough. 

Died. .t Leicester, John Bellamy, esq. 

i in ihe R.N. ara son of the late Al- 
dermuu o. 44.—G. i Lurnaby, esq. joung- 
est son of the late venerable Archdeacon of 
Leicester, 41.—Of the typhus fever, Mrs. 
Deacon, wife of Mr. F. D. 28.—Mr. I. C. 
Cockshaw. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Burgesses of Monmouth have ap- 
plied to the Court of King’s Bench, in sup- 
port of their claims to elect their own magis- 
trates; and rules have been granted against 
the present acting mayor and bailiffs, to shew 
cause why informations, in the nature of 
Quo Warranto, should not be exhibited 
against them, requiring them to state by 
what authority they claim those ofiices. 

Birth.] At Liansainfraed, Lady Harriet, 
wile of J. Jones, esq. of a son. 

Married.] T. Badham, esq. of Munnow 
Cottage, to Miss Anne Lavender, niece to 
Mrs. Grove, late of Doward House, Whit- 
church. 

NORFOLK. 

It is in contemplation to make a direct 
communication from Norfolk to Lincolnshire 
and the north of England, by means of a 
bridge over the river Nene, at the nearest 
point practicable to the sea. 

The Navigation Committee have ordered 
a survey to be made of Thurlton Marshes, 
preparatory to making a cut from Norwich 
to Lowestofft. 

The Bishop of Norwich is_ interesting 
himself in giving increased energy to the 
Sunday schools of that city, belonging to the 
established church, and the clergy are 
actively engaged in forwarding his lordship’s 
benevolent views. 

Birth.) The lady of E. Preston, esq. 
mayor of Yarmouth, of a daughter. 

Married.| Mr. J. Dennes, of Walpole, 
to Susan, third daughter of J. Porter, esq. 
of Marham Hall. 

Mr. James Long, R.N.to Miss Eliz. Half- 
penny, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
B. H. of Southtown Cottage. 

The Rev. H. Evans, youngest son of T. 
B. E. esq. to the second daughter of T. Cu- 
bitt, esq. of Honing Hall. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. John Brown, jun. to 
Louisa, daughter of Mr. Riddlesdale, mer- 
chant. 

At Burnham Westgate, Mr.’ Seppings, 
merchant, of Norwich, to Miss Blyth, of the 
former place. 

A. Bale, esq. to Miss Orton, of Yarmouth. 

Died.] At Yarmouth, the widow Col- 
man, 91.—Mr. R. Bygrave, 77.—Ellen, 
third daughter of H. Wyatt, esq. of Broom 
Hall, near Scole. 

Mr. Wm. Cobb, 84. 

At Holt, Wm. Stokes, esq. of Fakenham ; 
and at Fakenham, a few days afterwards, 
Mr. W. Stokes, his eldest son. 

The Rev. J. Wright, A.M. rector of East 
Harling, and of Hinderclay, Suffolk, 84. 

At Norwich, Maria, wife of J. Amyot, esq. 
24.—Anne, second daughter of the late R. 
Plumpire, S.'T. P. formerly prebendary of 
Norwich Cathedral, and master of Queen’s- 
college, Cambridge. 

At Denver, near Downham, Mrs. Petts, 
100: she enjoyed her faculties to the last. 

Mrs. S. Carr, of Hasbro’-hall. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Birth.] At Aynho, the lady of W. R. 
Cartwright, esq. of a son. 

Married.| At Old, Mr. J. Cleaver, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. T. Davis, both 
of the above place. 

At Maidford, Mr. E. F. Tuningham, to 
Miss E. Stilgoe, second daughter ot Mr. Z. 
Ss. of Maidford Grange. 

At Northampton, Mr. J. E. Tozer, of 
London, to Eliza, daughter of J. Mail, esq. 
of this place. 

At Wellingborough, Mr. G. Bland, of 
East Farndon, to Maria, youngest daughter 
of Mr. J. Hardwick, of the former place. 

Died.| Mr. John Butterfield, of Brack- 
ley, 82. 

to E. Pittom, 84, of Barby. 

At Cogenhoe, through the effects of a fall 
from a gig, Emma, youngest daughter of 
H. Locock, M.D. 2]. 

G. W. Margetts, eldest son of G. M. esq. 
of Wellingborough. 

Mr. R. Dunckley, of Dodford, 89. 

Mr. Sabin, surgeon, of Towcester, 67. 


NORTHUMBERLANDSHIRE. 


One of the most extraordinary suicides 
lately took place at Heckley Grange, near 
Alnwick, that perhaps ever was heard of; 
two brothers, named Younghusband, who 
were farmers, in good circumstances, and 
had lived together many years on the most 
affectionate terms, agreed to destroy them- 
selves at the same momer*t. Being on their 
grounds, one of them speaking to a plough- 
man, the other called to him from the next 
field, ** Come, are you ready?” On this he 
joined him: and neither of them returning 
home at the usual time, they were sought 
after, and found in the field, with their 
throats cut, each having a razor in his 
hand, and the watch of one of them lying 
by his side. The Coroner’s Jury brought 
ina verdict of Felo de se, and they were 
buried at midnight in cross roads. The 
one was 70 years old, the other upwards 
of 60. 

Died.] At Morpeth, A. Marjoribanks, esq. 
deputy commissary general, 55. 

At Heatherwick, Mrs. Potts, mother-in- 
law of Mr. T. Clark, aged 1033. 

In Newcastle, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
E. Robson. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth.) The lady of Hugh Blaydes, esq. 
of Ranby Hail, of a son. 

Married.) At Nottingham, Mr. Wm. 
Day, of Eastwood, to Miss Sarah Barker.— 
At St. Mary’s, Mr. John Aivey, to Miss 
Ann Fox. 

Died.) At West Retford Hall, suddenly, 
Mrs. Berks, relict of R. B. esq. of Chester. 

At Bingham, 20, much lamented, Maria 
Lee, third daughter of Mr. L. a respectable 
larmer and grazer of that place. Her 
death was occasioned by a cold taken, after 
‘2 evening’s walk, about a forinight before. 
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At an advanced age, the Rev. O. Dinsdale, 
rector of Wilford. 

At Brant Broughton, John Massey, gent. 
49; he had been a martyr to the gout 
more than half his life. 

At Cromwell, Mr. John Footitt, 76. 

At Nottingham, William Harris, gent. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. T. Dunnicliff, 
of Castle Donington, 35. 

J. Shaw, gent. of Trowell Moor, 76. 

At East Retiord, within a few days of 
each other, Thomas and Jane Fish, whose 
united ages were 164, having been married 
61 years, leaving 22 children, all at single 
births. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Preparations for the use of gas-lights 
at Oxtord, are nowrapidly going on. 

Married.] Mr. J. J. Perry, surgeon, of 
Steeple Aston, to Miss Dew, of Aynho, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Pyrton, G. Ranking, jun. esq. of Chalk 
Hill House, Middlesex, to the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. W. Buckle, vicar of 
Pyrton and Shirburn. 

Geo. A. F. Dawkins, esq. only son of J. 
D. esq. of Over-Norton House, to the 
youngest daughter of Sir W. H. Cooper, 
bart. 

At Iffly, W. Undershell, esq. of Bermond- 
sey, to the second daughter of R. Wootten, 
esq. of Rose Hill House, and one of the 
Magistrates of Oxford. 

Died.| At Beechen Cliff, Mr. W. G. 
Butler, student of Magdalen college, 19. 

Mr. S. Godson, 55, of Hook Norton, an 
eminent commissioner and surveyor. 

At Stowe, (the seat of the Marquis of 
Buckingham,) the Rev. W. Barnard, rector 
of Marsh Gibbon and Water Stratford. 

Emiuy, eldest daughter of T. Duffield, 
esq. of Marcham Park. 

At Oxford, the wife of Mr. W. Slatter, 
55. 

At Wheatley, John Bush, esq. Doctor 
of the Civil Laws, and Deputy-Lieutenant 
and Magistrate of that county and Berks. 

lis estates descend to his co-heiresses, the 

Ladies of Licut.-Col. Morgan, of Birch- 
grove, and Thos. Smith, esq. of Castella, 
Glamorganshire. 

At Adderbury, of a decline, Lieut. W. 
Davies, R.N. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Died.) The infant son of the Rev. Dr. 
Doncaster, of Oakham. 

Mrs. Clarke, 62, of Langham, near Oak 
ham. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The gleanings of the poor families of 
the httle village of Dorrington, during the 
late harvest, amounted to 125 bushels of 
wheat and 40 of barley. 

Married.| At Fitz, Mr. Robinson, of 
Church Stretton, to Miss Hastings. 

At Lapley, the Rev. Mr. Fernie, of Bre- 
wood, to Miss Ann Jarvis, of Wheaton As- 
ton.—W. Colley, esy. of Churton Heath, to 
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Mary, second daughter of J. N. Bennett, 
Esq. of Great Sanghall, Cheshire. 

Mr. J. Smith, of Ludlow, to the relict of 
Mr. T. Wells, of Aberystwith. 

At St. Chad’s, Mr. J. R. Gardner, of 
Tewkesbury, to Miss E. Till, of Shrewsbury. 

At Sutton Maddock, Mr. G. F. Muntz, 
Birmingham, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. J. Pryce, Dolforwyn Hall, 
Montgomery. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, G. H. Johnson, 
eldest son of Mr. J. J. Chester. 

At Kington, 19, Mr. H. P. Davies, ne- 
phew of J. D. esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Such has been the attention of the Com- 
mittee of Magistrates in the county of 
Somerset, to the recently adopted regu- 
lations of the county prisons, for the pro- 
motion of industry and good order therein, 
and other objects of public economy, that a 
reduction of county rates, to the amount of 
nearly 20001. per annum, has been ex- 
perienced, agreeably to the statement of the 
two last sessions. 

The Editor of Farley’s Journal says: 
«* There are now a greater number of ves- 
sels ready to unload, than ever were at one 
time in the harbour of Bristol in the me- 
mory of our oldest merchants. There is 
the greatest difficulty at the Custom House 
in procuring land-waiters; and the in-door 
officers are frequently obliged to assist those 
without.””, He adds— We have pleasure 
in being able to announce the arrival of the 
Albion from Bengal, being the first East 
Indiaman this port has ever been able to 
boast of.” 

A new line of road is now cutting from 
Bristol through Acton-Turville to Chippen- 
ham, which will reduce the distance be- 
tween that town and Bristol 74 miles; and 
it is proposed that the London mail shall 
take this route, by which its arrival would 
be accelerated at least an hour; and its de- 
parture might, from the same cause, be 
postponed till five o’clock. 

Married.| At Bristol, Mr. Cousins, to 
Miss James.—The Rev. T. Martin, Malms- 
bury, to Mrs. Vizard.—Mr. Dyer, son of 
the late General D. of the Royal Marines, 
to Miss E. Harris, Kingsdown.—Mr. Jas. 
Venn, to Miss J. Furchild. 

At Bath, Jas. Mann, esq. to the daughter 
of Lady O*Brien, St. James’s square.—Jas. 
M‘Ghie, to Miss Hunt.—Mr. G. Orchard, 
to Caroline, second daughter, of J. Baker, 
esq. Kingsmead Terrace.—Capt. Hunter, 
of the 3d dragoons, to the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. P. Story, Lockington Hall, 
Leicestershire. 

Died.) Aged 62, the Rev. F. H, Clapp, 
vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, the ar- 
duous duties of which situation he performed 
with unremitting diligence for 20 years. 

At Bath, Capt. Rowe, R. N.—Elizabeth, 
wife of Jos. Lowe, esq. Barbadoes. 

At Bnslington, the Rev. T. B. Simpson, 
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vicar of Keynsham, and rector of Congres. 
bury-cum-Wick St. Lawrence. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The different associations for the prose 
cution of felons in this county are said to 
be projecting a principle of common corres- 
pondence, calculated to give operation to an 
instantaneous and rapid publicity in all cases 
of capital felony; or otherwise to open 
channels of information, by which suspicious 
characters may be watched, or advices 
of their movements communicated. — 
Some plan of this kind is necessary, in 
order to give due effect to the provisions 
and rules of such societies. 

Married.) At Kinfare, the Rev. Dr, 
Booker, vicar of Dudley, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late J. Grant, esq. of the 
West Gate-house, Pembroke. 

Died.} At Wandsworth, in the 116th 
year of her age, Ann Smallwood, widow. 
She was born in the year 1702, the year 
Queen Anne came to the throne. She was 
the mother of 15 children, the eldest of 
whom, now living, is 80 years old. She 
had been blind a few years, but all her other 
faculties she retained to the last. 

At an advanced age, Mr. Shaw, of ilints, 
near Litchfield. After eating a hearty sup- 
per at the house of his son there, he died 
while in the act of unbuttoning his gaiters. 

A lad, named Jukes, lately died near 
Wolverhampton of hydrophobia, who had 
been bitten by a mad dog so long ago as 
August, 1817. 

At Stoke-upon-Trent, at an advanced age, 
T. Wolfe, esq. an eminent manufacturer of 
earthenware. 

SUFFOLK. 

It is at length determined to erect a new 
theatre in Bury, and the foundation of the 
building is already nearly laid; the spot 
fixed upon is situate on the South side of 
the East end of Westgate-street, nearly op- 
posite the Crown-street. 

Married.] At Beccles, EF. C. Bacon, 
esq. eldest son of the late D. B. esq, and 
nephew of Sir E. B. bart. of Raveningham, 
to Katherine, eldest daughter and co-heir- 
ess of N. Starkie, esq. of French-wood, Lan- 
cashire. 

Mr. Chas. Ely, Ipswich, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Rutt, Clapton. 

C. Churchill, gent. Oxford, to the daugh- 
ter of J. Ashtord, gent. Colchester. 

Mr. J. Nunn, Nayland, to the daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Watkins, formerly of that 
town. 

P. Day, gent. Ixworth Thorpe, to Miss 
E. Austin, Sapiston. 

At Halesworth, M. B. Kingsbury, esq: 
solicitor, of Bungay, to Mrs. Eliz. Revans. 

Died.| The Rev. F. Cappar, 59 years 
rector of Earl Soham and Monk Soham. 

J. Jeaffreson, gent. Brandeston, 58. 

Elizabeth, wife of the Bev. T. Reeve, 
rector of Raydon. 

Aged 95, Mrs. Goodall, Clare. 
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SURREY. 

There is at this time in the county of 
Surrey, @ parish containing 15,000 acres of 
Jand, one-fifth part only of which is culti- 
vated. The population is nearly 1,500, 
three-fourths of whom are labourers and 
their families; of these three-fourths, four- 
fifths are paupers ; poor’s rates from ten to 
fourteen hundred pounds per annum, one 
third of which is occasioned by want of em- 
ployment— Query, would it not be policy 
to appropriate a part of this waste land to 
spade cultivation ? 

Married.| At Walton-on-Thames, T. 
Young, esq. to Elizabeth, only surviving 
daughter of the late J. Escott, esq. of On- 
gar Hill. 

At Newington, Mr. R. Vernon, of Chip- 
stead, to Miss Ann Bury, of Banstead. 

At Haslemere, G. Smith, esq. to Sophia, 
daughter of the late Rev. James Fielding, of 
Denbigh House. 

Died.} At Guildford, Frances, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Elkins. 

At Tooting, C. Dagnall, esq. 29. 

At Ledgens, near Croyden, Mrs. Stan- 
hope, widow of P. S., esq. 

SUSSEX. 

New Roads.—Such is the spirit of compe- 
ition among the trustees of the roads from 
London to Brighton, that every year addi- 
tional branches of roads are opened for the 
convenience of travellers; and more espe- 
cially with the intent of shortening the dis- 
tance from the metropolis to that place of 
fashion. The contention among the post- 
masters, as to the saving of distance, is at 
length decided, by the publication of their 
rgular charges of posting from London to 
Brighton. We subjoin their respective 
lists, 

Londen to Croyden, 10 miles; Redhill, 
“4 Crawley, 9; Hickstead, 10; Brighton, 
1]l—51. 

London to Croydon, 10 miles; Redhill, 
ll; Cuckfield, 15; Brighton, 15—51. 

London to Croyden, 10 miles; Reigate, 
12; Crawley,9; Hicksted, 11; Brighton, 
254. 

London to Croyden, 10 miles ; Horley, 


@i4; Cuckfield, 12 ; Brighton, 14—50. 


Birth.] AtCatsfield, Mrs. F. P. Beding- 
field, junior, of a son. 
Died.] At Chichester, 40, Maria, the 
ile of B. Ridge, esq. late surgeon in the 
lompany’s service, of Calcutta; has left 
‘ght children. No person has died in the 
“ty of Chichester, for many years, more 
anented. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

The total population of St. Martin’s pa- 
‘sh, Birmingham, is estimated at 60,000— 
‘this number it is calculated that 34,914 
* unprovided with church-room. 

Mary Ashford has been placed in the 
lurch yard of Sutton Coldfield : over her 


Uortunate cemajns, is the followiug in- 
“tipfion : 


As a Warning to Female Virtue : 
Anda humble monument to Female Chastity, 
This Stone marks the Grave 
of 
MARY ASHFORD, 

Who, in the twentieth year of her age, 
Having incautiously repaired to a 
Scene of Amusement, 

Without proper protection, 

Was brutally violated and murdered 
On the 27th May, 

1817. 

Married.] At Birmingham, Mr. Kent, 
of Sarsden, to Mrs. Richardson, widow of 
Mr. F. R., of Warwick. 

At Wasperton, J. Teasdale, esq. to Mrs. 
Eliza Galton. 

At Cherrington, Edward Lyster, esq. to 
Miss Amelia Holden, of Westbromwich. 

Died.| At Warwick, Mrs. Vernon, re- 
lict of H. V., esq. 92. 

At Lemington, H. Hickman, esq. of 
Newnham, 79. 

At Rugby, P. Williams, esq. sen. 72. 


At Chesterton, Mr. Lovel, farmer and’ 


grazier. Mr. L. was riding in his grounds, 
and in taking a leap, his horse fell with him, 
and killed him on the spot. 

At Warwick, Geo. Cattell, esq. 85, one of 
the aldermen of that borough. 

At Stoke,near Coventry, J. Hodgetts, esq. 
of Paternoster-row. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married.| Mr. L. Clement, aged 72, to 
Sarah Elleray, aged about 30, both of 
Staveley. 

At Newby, Mr. J. Mark, to Miss M. Nel- 
son, of Morland. 

Died.] At Kendal, Miss Jane Hethering- 
ton, 24.—Mrs. M‘Naught, 29.—Mr. John 
Simpson, 67. 

At Ambleside, Mary Harrison, 73. 

At Burneside, Eliza Cleasby, 53. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Births.| At Sloperton cottage, Devizes, 
the lady of Thomas Moore, esq. of her 
fourth child and first son, 

Married.) At Amesbury, Mr Scadding, 
of Russel-place, Fitzroy-square, to Henri- 
etta, daughter of Mr. Selfe, of Amesbury. 

At Devizes, Mr J. Pritchard, to Miss 
Harding, daughter of the late Mr. J. H. 
wine merchant. 

At Malmesbury, the Rev. Thos. Martin, 
to Mrs. Vizard, of Bristol. 

At Yetminster, Lieut. Col. King, of West 
Vall, to the only daughter of the late Rev. 
A. Bellamy, of Chetnole. 

Died.) At Swindown, Mr. Wm. Gay, 
surgeon, upwards of forty years a most re- 
spectable inhabitant of that town. 

At Trowbridge, after having been con- 
fined to her room for 17 years, Mrs. Martin, 
relict of Mr. M. 

At Chisenbury Mill, Mr. G. Strong, 92, 

At Marlborough, Mr. Cooper, 60. 

At Wilton, Mr. W, Stone, 12. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A correspondent of that respectable paper, 
the Worcester Herald, havmg spoken in 
terms of exultation of an Auxiliary Peace 
Suciety, lately formed in that city, to co-ope- 
rate with that in London, and others said to 
be forming in all parts of the country; as 
we had never heard of such a society in our 
metropolis, we turned with some interest to 
the advertisement to which he alluded. We 
had, however, no sooner perused it, than we 
discovered it to be a most contemptible 
piece ot quackery, intended to delude well- 
meaning persons, by indacing them to pur- 
chase what are called Periodical Tracts in 
favour of Peaee, but which consist, in no 
small degree, of the most ranting effusions 
of jacobinism against all wars, representing 
them as always diabolical and unnecessary, 
&c. &c. We can assure the public that there 
is no such society in London; although a 
certain pre-eminent /ilerary quack, the very 
Prince of Puffers, may find it convenient, 
from interested motives, to propagate such 
an opinion. In short such a society is ridi- 
culous from its very title ; for how can indi- 
viduals in this country be auxiliaries in pre- 
serving the peace of nations, while the king, 
hy the constitution, is imvested with the 
power of declaring war? But though it is 
the object of the Jacobins to depreciate all 
kingly authority, we really think that this is 
one of the most laughable attempts they have 
ever made to effect their purpose, The 
seleelected President of this soi-disant 
Peace Society had better stick to his new 
System of Philosophy, tor overturning that 
of Sir Isaac Newton ! 

YORKSHIRE. 

A Society is forming at York, of many of 
the mest respectable persons of that opulent 
city, to becalled The Aing and Constitution 
Club, for the object of counteracting the 
wicked designs of the Revolutionists and Re- 
formers. 

Births.] At Hornby Grange, the lady of 
HI. Llewgi, esq. of a son. 


At Nun-Monkton, the Hon. Mrs. Butler, 
ofa son. 
Married ] At Grainthorpe, R. Saunder- 


son, esq. 73, to Miss Rebecca Mears, 30, of 
Grainthorpe. 
Mr. Swineheard, of York City, 
youngest daughter of T. 
sutton. 
In Leeds, 65, S. Hague, esq. 

At the Hlarehills, near Leeds, Mr. G. 
Wright. He had attained the advanced age 
of 87; and was, perhaps, the oldest proprie- 
tor of a newspaper in this kingdom, having 
e eer “Wricht’s Leeds Intelligencer,” 
A. D. 1 

Mrs. Fell of Leeds, 77, great aurt to the 
present Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Askham, Mrs. Carr, 83, wife of W. 
Carr, esq. 

At Lockerby, Mary and Biddy Chambers, 
sisters. They had lived together nearly the 
Whole of their lives, and had expressed a sin- 
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gular solicitude that they might die together. 
in this their prayers were heard, as they 
died on the same night, the one at 10, the 
other at 12 o’clock, and were buried in one 
grave. 

WALES. 

Birth.] At Eyarth House, the lady of R, 
M. Wynne, esq. of a daughter. 

Marvied.] At Llangadock, J. W. Hughes, 
esq. of Tregib, to the youngest daughter of 
the late M. P. Lloyd, esq. of Glansevin, and 
great grand-daughter of the late Lord Vis- 
count Ifereford. 

Mr. Taylor, of Wrexham, to Miss Ed- 
wards, eldest daughter of J. E. esq. of the 
Fir Grove, near Wrexham. 

At Clirow, Mr. Wm. Gilbert, of Clodock, 
to Miss Ann Bynon, third daughter of the 
late Mr. B. 

H. Price, of Castle Madoc, esq. to Sophia, 
youngest daughter of the late F’. Brodie, esq. 

Died.| At ‘Beaumaris, Mrs. Allen. 

At Liindir, 75, R. Barker, esq. formerly of 
Chester. 

E. Thomas, esq. of Cwmglouddy, 
church, Carmarthenshire, 74. 

SCOTLAND. 

A new wire bridge has been thrown over 
the river Kelvin, at Garscube House, Dum- 
bartonshire, wholly composed of ironwork, 
without any support in the centre; the 
length of it is 100 feet, and it is nine feet 
above the surface of the river. 

Married.| At Tower of Sark, William 
Richards, esq. merchant, to Miss Jane 
Duncan. 

At Newton, Roxburghshire, R. Milne, 
esq. to Catherine, daughter of A.Hunter,esq. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Lieut. J. Black- 
burn, of the Dumfries-shire Militia. 

At Murrayfield, Wm. Murray, esq. of 
Tundergarth. 

John Alston, esq. banker, Glasgow. 

R. H. Stewart, esq. of Physgill, Galloway. 

IRELAND. 

Emigration.—The following paragraph 
on this subject appears:in a Dublin print :— 
** A few persons desirous to remove thems 
selves and families to a country where they 
shall be permitted to enjoy the fruits of their 
industry, propose that an Association shall 
be formed, not to exceed twenty in number, 
each having a clear capital of 1001. together 
with as much as may be sufficient to defray 
the expense of transport to the place of in- 
tended settlement. A plan has been decid- 
ed on, which, it is presumed, will ensure the 
complete success of the undertaking. None 
but persons of known respectable character 
will be received as Members of this Associa- 
tion.” We would recommend to the atten- 
tion of this Association the work of Mr. 
Fearon. 

Arina cedant Toge.—tt is a fact, that at 
the October Examinations for entrance at 
Trinity College, Dublin, one hundred and 
three Candidates were admitte: d,out of which 
number twenty-six were Lieutepants on 
half-pay. 
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